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In view of the facts that career education has 
entered the threshold of the educational systea and that relatively 
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teacher edacation level, a workshop was conducted addressing the 
probleB of student, planning, and iaplenentation needs of career 
education and their inplications for graduate teacher education 
personnel. The graduate level was chosen becaase, thoagh it is a 
snail facet of the educational systea, it is an iaportant and 
influential leadership area within the systea • The report on the 
national workshop; provides a record of participant recoaaendations 
and suggestions regarding career education personnel developaent, 
relates the career education concepts, needs, and probleas for 
leadership personnel in graduate teacher edacation, and provides a 
reference resource to leadership education personnel at all levels. 
Workshop discussion centered on papers presented by Louise Keller, 
Terrel Bell, and Grant yenn. Abstracts of the papers are included in 
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Preface 



This report has been prepared by The Center for Vocational 
Education at The Ohio State University in partial fulfilLnent 
of the terms of USOE grant OEG-0-72~0055 (72b), which provided 
for spons-oring a national workshop for career education personnel 
development in graduate teacher education. Data from the work- 
shop have provided the basis for this report. 

Purposes of this report include (1) providing a record of 
the participant recommendations and suggestions (as well as 
their analysis) to graduate teacher education regarding career 
education personnel development? (2) relating the implications 
of career education concepts, needs, and problems for leadership 
personnel in graduate teacher education; and (3) providing a 
reference resource to leadership education personnel at t-ie 
local, state, and national levels. 

Whereas the entire proceedings of this workshop may have 
limited use for dissemination purposes, it is believed that the 
section regarding implications may have wide dissemination value. 
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I. 

Introduction 
Rationale 

Our nation in the fifties, sixties, and seventies has been 
challenged with social, economic, political, and educational 
criticism, problems, and issues which basically probe the 
quality of life and living. Many of the quality-of-lif e issues 
seem to stem from and surround the fact that in a rapidly chang- 
ing society, individuals and groups, including organizations 
and institutions, have difficulty in adapting to and coping with 
rapid change. Inability to respond rapidly to change in one 
area (for example, education) tends to cause severe repercussions, 
actions, or reactions in other aspects of life or living such 
as economic, political, and social. The reverse is also true. 

The seeking of meaning in life's experiences permeates 
the lives of all ages: youth seeking a voice in society, demands 
of minorities seeking equitable participation, the aged in search 
of respect and useful social roles, disenchantment of some adults 
with work, disillusionment of some youth with education, and 
many others. Responsibility for orchestration of change in all 
facets of living, including planning for the future, does not 
lie totally within any one part of the society — each must 
assume its share of responsibility, jointly and in perspective. 

It is the linkage of social, political, and educational 
aspects of living which can enhance meaning in life. A prime 
task of education is to enhance this ability to help make the 
individual sensitively responsive to change in his environment — 
one that is ever changing. 



Education is not just intellectual but rather involves 
change in the "whole" individual. It results from interaction 
between the individual and his environment. An important role 
of education is to help the individual cope with real-life 
experiences and strengthen one's ability to anticipate and 
adapt to change. The learner must have opportunity to do more 
than acquire knowledge, understandings, and skills; he or she 
must be provided opportunities in education to apply theory to 
practice. Toffler refers to this type of learning -education 
as action learning wherein there is provision " . . . to offer 
credit . . . through participation in real work, in business, 
in community political organizing, in pollution-control projects, 
or other activities. 

Historically, we have built a false separation between work, 
learning, school, community, and the like; furthermore, we have 
within school and education compartmentalized and specialized 
to the point of segmenting learning and the learner, increasingly 
more and more as he progresses longitudinally in the system. 

Traditionally in education we have emphasized the importance 
of the past, many times to the exclusion of the present and future. 
The importance of the past certainly is not demeaned in the 
total consideration of life and its demands; it is the imbalance 

^Alvin Toffler, "The Psychology of the Future," Learning 
for Tomorrow — The Role of the Future in Education . New York: 
Vintage Books, 1974, p. l4. 
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of emphasis of past, present, and future in learning and educa- 
tion which can feed disenchantment and nurture meaninglessness 
in life. 

It is in this context of change, criticism, and the many 
efforts by youth and adults of our society to improve the quality 
of life and education, that this career education report has 
been prepared and is presented. It is recognized that, although 
graduate teacher education is but a small facet of the educational 
system, it is nonetheless an important and influential leadership 
area within the system. 

Definitions 

What is career education? Career education is viewed as 
an alternative approach in education, to improve what is, to 
prepare its constituents (youth to the aged) for planning what 
ought to be, to provide reality learning experiences, and to 
give meaning to life as well as to provide experiences for 
learning respect for and worth of the individual. 

Although a standardized definition of career education has 
not been coined, for purposes of this discussion, the following 
is given. Career education is . . all of those activities 
and experiences through which one learns about work."^ Wbrk 
is defined by Kenneth Hoyt as the conscious effort aimed at 

^Kenneth Hoyt, "Career Education, Vocational Education, and 
Occupational Education: An Approach to Defining Differences." 
Columbus: The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
and The Graduate School, The Ohio State University, 1973-74, 
p. 6. (Dr. Kenneth Hoyt is Associate Commissioner of Education 
in USOE and Professor of Education at the University of Maryland.) 
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producing benefits for oneself and/or for oneself and for others. 
Work or effort makes no distinction in the meaning of homemaking, 
music, law, or bricklaying. All are work. He also defines 
career as the totality of work of an individual during one's 
lifetime. Since career extends tiiroughout a lifetime, it 
follows that career education should be available to the very 
young (prior to kindergarten) , continuing into retirement. 
Education, too, is considered a lifelong process even though 
"opportunity to all" is limited after *iigh school. 

Criticisms 

The emphasis upon probing for quality of life during the 
past three decades implies the need for searching for quality 
and relevancy in education. Career education is looked upon 
by its proponents as responding to many serious educational 
and societal problems. Career education has not been without 
its critics; common criticisms include "a concept in search of 
a definition," "watering down of academic excellence," "subversion 
of American education to the designs of industrial and technolo- 
gical manpower needs," "ignores humanistics goals," "tends to 
repress minority desires to climb the career ladder," "steals 
badly needed monies frcm vocational education," and the like. 
As pointed out in a publication of the National School Public 
Relations Association, 

The facts are that career education has deep 
roots in some basic philosophical tenets of American 
education, that many states and local school districts 
are already moving to refocus their entire educational 
program toward the concept, and that many educational 

o 
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leaders are thoroughly convinced that career education— 

thoughtfully and implemented carefully— is 
indeed the new look for the nation's schools.^ 

Status and Implications 

Career education does represent a response to contemporary 
concerns of the general public— students, parents, educators, 
business, industry, labor, minorities, disadvantaged, professionals 
other than educators, and the like. Complaints or concerns 
range all the way from the disconnectedness of school and society 
(lack of relevancy) to internal problems (transition from 
elementary to secondary to post -secondary education or work; 
need for humanizing education? etc.). Career education does 
place emphasis upon school-society partnerships for purposes 
of instruction and employment throughout life. Curricula of 
schools (elementary, secondary, and post- secondary) can no longer 
be limited to a study of the disciplines? rather, they must be 
oriented to solving individual and societal problems. 

As one response to the need for educational reform, career 
education is an action approach that needs not wait for comple- 
tion of research before undertaking it. Granted, research is 
needed? however, a national survey conducted in mid-1973 by the 
National School Public Relations Association revealed that 

. . . slowly but surely, here and there, state and 
local funds are being allocated to the effort, new 
kinds of education-industry-business-labor partnerships 
are being formed, school laws and regulations are being 
re-written, career-oriented instructional materials are 



^"Career Education: Current Trends in School Policies and 
Programs. Arlington, Virginia: National School Public 
Relations Association, 1974, p. 6. 
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being produced, interdisciplinary teams of teachers 
are being trained as "managers of learning" rather 
than classroom lecturers, and basic attitudes about 
education are changing. 

It was also revealed that in-service and preservice teacher educa- 
tion activities vary from (1) states which have conducted 
extensive career education workshops involving hundreds of 
teachers with active participation of teacher-training insti- 
tutions to (2) those which have done little more than to 
develop general career education goal statements which have 
been disseminated in teacher newsletters. Approximately ten 
states have already made strong commitments to the career 
education movement? in others, state commitment appears in 
direct proportion to the amount of federal dollars received. 

Justification 

As one considers the status of the career education movement ^ 
it becomes relatively apparent that there is greatest involvement 
thus far at the kindergarten through twelfth grade levels. 
At these levels, there have been experimentation and implementa- 
tion — (1) for students and (2) with inservice experiences for 
teachers and administrators. Teacher education personnel 
from institutions of higher education may or may not have had 
any involvement with public school personnel in preparing staffs 
for career education as they plan for their students* career 
education experiences. Prom the literature (surveys available, 
development of an annotated bibliography in career education 

4ibid. , p. 37. 
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personnel devslopment, and data explored through work with 
USOE, University of Nebraska, North Carolina State University, 
and Ohio State University personnel in a consortium) , it seems 
that there is activity with some of the major career education 
concepts in community colleges — open-entry/open-exj meeting 
educational needs of adults in the community, lack of separation 
of academic and vocational faculties. In other words, many of 
the principles for which they stand are quite compatible with 
those of career education? and community colleges can very well 
set the pace in career education among the educational institu- 
tions beyond high school. There are a few four-year teacher 
education institutions who may have added a career education 
course for orienting teachers in career education. A few institu- 
tions of higher education (among the seventy-five institutions 
represented at the National Conference for Deans of Education and 
the National Conference for Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion conducted in the spring of 1972) ^ have begun some preliminary 
planning for career education preparation in teacher education. 
The state of Michigan, for example, has involvement (at planning 
level xn preparation for implementation) through state university 
consortia resulting from legislation. A mult i -disciplinary 
approach is used at the planning level in Michigan teacher education. 
5 

See follow-up study entitled, "Follow-up Survey Report on 
National Conferences on Career Education." Columbus, Ohio: The 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State 
University, September, 1973. 
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Because of (1) the relative lack of involvement of graduate 
teacher education institutions to-date in preparation of per- 
sonnel for career education — both preservice and in-service; 
(2) the amount of activity in the career education movement 
throughout the nation for grades kindergarten through twelve? 
and (3) the recognized need for communication, planning, and 
interaction among graduate teacher educators, other higher 
education personnel, teacher education students, business/ 
industry /community persons, community college personnel, and 
proprietary school personnel; a two-day invitational workshop 
was conducted on May 29-30, 1974. The national workshop was 
held for the purpose of identifying career education needs of 
graduate teacher education students and considering the higher edu- 
cation problems encountered (or to be encountered) in attempting to 
meet those needs. In turn, these data provide the basis for clarifi- 
cation of the implications ot the needs and problems identified, for 
personnel/faculties of graduate teacher education institutions. 
It is planned that the workshop proceedings and findings will 
have dissemination value as follows: 

(1) The entire report will be of interest and assistance 
to local, state, and national personnel who have 
kept informed about career education throughout 

its development over the past four years. 

(2) The implications section of the report will be of 
particular interest and assistance to personnel 
of institutions of graduate teacher education. 



'The Problem 

The problem to be addressed, therefore, has both general 
and specific qualities. In spite of recognized problems, such 
as lack of clear conceptualization and direction, the vast 
numbers of needs in the movement (which have implications for 
review of tlie financing of career education, professional differ- 
ences between academic and vocational personnel, factions of the 
counseling field, universities and community colleges), and the 
like; significant evidence points to the fact that career educa- 
tion is a major thrust in re-direction of planning and implementa- 
tion of education in our nation. 

Accepting the facts that career education definitely has 
entered the threshold of the educational syst:^m and that 
relatively little has been done beyond some preliminary planning 
at the graduate teacher education level, it was agreed to address 
the problem of student, planning, and implementation needs of 
career education and their implications for graduate teacher 
education personnel. 

Constraints 

Specific constraints related to solving the problem include 
the following: 

1. The time-frame remaining at the time project staff 
were requested and permitted to conduct the workshop 
was extremely short to (1) plan for the workshop, (2) 
prepare the papers, (3) revise the papers prior to 
dissemination, (4) conduct the workshop, (5) analyze 
the data, and (6) write the final documents for the 
project. 
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2. Varied and diverse backgrounds regarding basic 
understandings of career education on the part 
of participants presented concern. 

3. Limited funds remaining in the project affected 
the nature of what could be carried out and the 
length of time for collecting data in the workshop. 

4. Timing of the workshop as related to university 
schedules for spring made acquiring participants 
most difficult. 

5. Designing activities which would complete the 
project scope of work as agreed to with the Grant 
Awards Office made planning difficult. 

Assumptions 

In addition to che constraints listed, certain assumptions 
and beliefs are basic to plans that were made. They include the 
following. 

1. There is need to provide opportunity for interaction 
among the various personnel carrying out preparation 
responsibilities and affected by the preparation. 

In other words, it is assumed that if planning 
involves all concerned, implementation can be carried 
out more effectively than if all are not involved. 
The application of this planning tenet provides the 
beginning of in-service education for all staff. 

2. Career education embraces all ages — the very young 
to those in retirement. 

3. Work implies productivity — whether paid or unpaid. 
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Graduate teacher education as related to career 
education personnel development must be considered 
in the context of graduate education. 
Career education is viewed developmental ly? therefore, 
graduate teacher education must consider the develop- 
mental implications for personnel development in career 
>d cation. 

Personnel resources for implementing career education 
at all educational levels are available within communities 
and are not limited only to those in formal education? 
therefore, it is essential to involve all resource 
personnel needed in implementation at the planning 
level. 

Career education requires preparation of personnel 
with career information, career information sources, 
counseling skills, and career development theory which 
are not usually provided in traditional teacher educa- 
tion preparation programs? therefore, most teachers, 
administrators, and counselors who face planning and 
implementation of career education need in-service 
education. 

Some materials developed for in-service preparation 
for career education personnel development are also 
appropriate for preservice preparation, since most 
teachers in the field have not previously had involve- 
ment with career education in their preservice prepara- 
tion. 
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9. Although much research is still needed in all areas of 
career education, planning and implementation in 
graduate teacher education should not be postponed until 
further research is completed. Enough is known of its 
relative worth to youth at elementary and secondary 
education levels to warrant installation of career 
education personnel development efforts in graduate 
education programs. 
10. There are relationships among education, work, and 

the various individual lifestyles to warrant providing 
opportunity for career education experiences for all 
in order to improve each individual's capability of ^ 
adapting to societal change and making meaningful, 
satisfying choices. 
The previous assumptions outlined are not comprehensive 
but rather represent the major ones believed to have major in- 
fluence upon implementation of the remaining tasks of this pro- 
ject. 

General Objectives 
Resulting from consideration of the purpose, the problem, 
the constraints, and the assumptions described herein, six general 
objectives evolved. They include the following • 

1. To prepare papers to provide a kind of common data 
base for workshop participants in their carecr- 
education-personnel-development-related discussions. 
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2. To provide the setting for the interaction of graduate 
teacher education students and representative leaders 
and decision makers for graduate teacher education 
(those having vocational, academic, or career education 
roles) to consider what , who , why , and how to plan 
and/or implement career education in graduate teacher 
education. Note: An effort was made to include 

a representative sample which was comprised of both 
advocates and non-advocates (adversaries and those 
uninformed) of career education. 

3. To analyze discussion data generated through interaction, 
and synthesize analyzed and summarized data from the 
various sources. 

4. To identify the implications that the workshop findings 
have for personnel in graduate teacher education 
institutions. 

5. To encourage dissemination (as appropriate) of papers, 
workshop data, findings, and implications related to 
career education personnel development in graduate 
teacher education institutions. 

6. To provide teacher education program planners, staff 
development personnel, USOE career education leaders, 
state department of education personnel, and others 
who have leadership responsibility in the preparation 
of personnel in career education efforts in graduate 
teacher education institutions with current thinking 
in the field regarding personnel development in career 
education for graduate teacher education. 

ERIC 
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The preceding section is intended to provide a brief 
introduction (rationale, definitions, criticisms, status and 
implications, justification, the problem, constraints, 
assumptions, and general objectives) to the reader and a basis 
for understanding the sections which follow. Sections which 
follow include (1) methodology and procedures, (2) presentation 
of data and data analysis, (3) workshop evaluation, (4) data 
summary, (5) implications for personnel of graduate teacher 
education institutions, and (6) appendices. 



II. 

Methodology and Procedures 
Within the constraints outlined and the assumptions made 
herein, the following procedures and methods are utilized for 
purposes of reaching the general objectives identified for 
studying the problem. It is recognized that there were other 
procedures available; however, these were chosen because of 
the resources available at this point in time. 

Initially the project staff developed the list of objectives 
to complete the scope of worx. More specific objectives were 
described for preparing the papers prior to the workshop and 
for conducting the workshop. See Appendix A'. 

Guidelines for writing three information analysis papers 
to be prepared prior to the workshop and for use therein, were 
developed. The guidelines included (1) objectives for preparation 
of the papers, (2) objectives for reviewing the papers, (3) t jo- 
cedures for writing the papers, (4) form and style suggestions, 
(5) suggested guide for outline of paper, (6) agreement for 
services form, and (7) agreement addendum. See Appendix B*. 

Criteria for selection of authors for three papers to be 
written prior t> the workshop and for workshop participant 
critique were outlined. Criteria were also developed for 
selection of workshop participants and for selection of reviewers 
of the papers, if time permitted. Time constraints did not 
permit completion of the reviewers' contributions. , See Appendix 
C for all three sets of criteria. Objectives, guidelines, and 
criteria of Appendices A', B*, and C* were approved by USOE staff. 
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A list of prospective authors was compiled with the assist- 
ance of USOE officials. Matching of prospective authors with 
specific paper substance or task was done. Agreement was reached 
with three authors for writing of the three papers. Assignments 
were as follows: 

"A Proposed Conceptual Framework for Career Education 
at Post Secondary Level" by Louise Keller 

"Identification/Analysis of Career Education Needs 
of Students Who Participate in Traditional Programs 
in Graduate Teacher Kducation" by Terrel Bell 

"Identification/Analysis of Problems Encountered in 
Planning/Implementing Career Education Programs in 
Graduate Teacher Education Institutions" by Grant Venn 

Papers were to be written by May 20, 1974, in order that they 

could be distributed to participants for their review prior 

to coming to the workshop. 

Participants were selected and invited by telephone. Con- 
firming letters, guidelines for critiquing the workshop papers, 
corresponding forms for recording critique notes, and copies 
of the three papers were mailed to all participants. A pre- 
registration form and guidelines for travel expenses were also 
mailed. See Appendix D'. 

Extensive planning and preparation for the workshop included 
(1) development of a master plan which includes objectives, agenda, 
experiences planned for implementation, resources, and project 
staff assignments. From that master plan, the overall workshop 
objectives; the agenda; the workshop evaluation; questions for 
group interview and discussion; planning for lodging, transpor- 
tation, the reception, group luncheons, and the like; £ind 
preparation of the participant list ensued. See Appendix E', 
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It should be noted that in the agenda, time was set aside 
for evaluating experiences for purposes of adjusting the agenda 
and/or the means for carrying out the workshop. Because one of 
the three small groups was having some difficulty functioning as 
a group, the staff decided to conduct discussion in one group 
throughout the remainder of the first day. 

Group critiques of the three papers (See Appendix D*) were 
conducted the first day of the workshop. The agenda for the 
second day was modified to permit participants to select from 
among ten workshop tasks (according to individual interest) to 
discuss their solutions to the task posed. See Appendix F' 
for the list of tasks. 

Participants were invited to send or bring brochures or 
materials relating their institutional or individual involvement 
with career education preparation. Copies of each were made 
for distribution among participants. See Appendix for copies 
of these materials. 

When participants arrived, they were provided with registra- 
tion packets which included name tags, workshop objectives, 
workshop agenda, participant list, expense forms, and workshop 
evaluation forms with self -addressed return envelopes. Evaluation 
forms were to be completed after the workshop and returned the 
following week. See copy of evaluation form in Appendix K » . 

The program for the workshop was basically two-phased s 
(1) group critiques of each of the three papers, and (2) small 
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group interest sessions focusing on tasks or problems. Data 
for both phases of the program are presented and analyzed in 
the next section. 

Sources of Data 
Data were collected from tapes of participant sessions, 
recorders* reports of group sessions, participant critiques 
(individual) , marginal notes of participants made on papers 
for critiquing, and of course, the papers. 

Methodology 

Steps in preparing data for analysis include the following: 

(1) Transcribe tapes; type reports and notes. 

(2) List linearly substantive ideas, criticisms, problems, 
concepts, questions, needs, voids, illustrations from 
all sources of data (taped transcriptions, marginal 
notes of papers, recorders' reports, etc.) for each 
paper and for workshop tasks selected and discussed. 

(3) Organize listing in (2) under common categories for 
each session (each of three papers and each task 
session) . 

(4) Analyze and summarize findings for each session (each 
paper and each task selected) . 

(5) Tally, analyze, summarize data from workshop evaluation 
forms returned. 
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(6) Summarize all data— workshop overall. 

(7) Determine implications of findings for university 
personnel in graduate teacher education. 

information so far provided within this section on methodology 
and procedures has been briefly described (1) to enable the 
reader to understand how planning and implementation have been 
carried out, where data came from, how data was collected, 
processed, and analyzed; and (2) to make available in the 
appendices copies for study of planning materials that may be 
of assistance to others who may be planning workshops. 

The closing part of this section will provide the reader 
with demographic data which enable one to know significant 
characteristics of the group of workshop participants. 

Workshop Participant Profile 
Twenty-five participants from seventeen states and the 
District Of Columbia attended the National Workshop for Career 
Education Personnel Development in Graduate Teacher Education. 
Figure 1 shows the states within each of the ten USOE regions 
represented by participants. Workshop participants were 
representative of the following groups: graduate teacher 
education faculties, business/industry management, graduate 
teacher education students, two-year post-secondary institutions, 
and professors other than educational professors, Ohio State 
Department of Education, and USOE personnel. Teacher education 
participants (both faculty and students) represented diverse 
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disciplinary areas. The names and institutions/agencies with 
which each participant is affiliated are listed in Appendix E'. 

It should be noted that the eighteen teacher education 
institutions represented in this workshop were representative 
of the original seventy-five institutions which participated 
in the National Conferences for Deans of Colleges of Education 
(April, 1972) and for Professors of Educational Administration 
(May, 1972) at CVTE in Columbus, Ohio. Five of the participants 
in this workshop also attended one of the previously named 
conferences . 

A maximum of eighteen participants responded (totally 
or in part) to the demographic items on the workshop evaluation 
form. Of the total twenty-five workshop participants, 76 percent 
were males and 24 percent were females. Forty-one percent of 
the participants were thirty-five years old or under, while 
24 percent were between the ages of forty-six and fifty-five. 

The majority of responding participants had received over 
eighteen years of 3ducational preparation, and all respondents 
had received at least fourteen years of educational preparation. 
The high level of educational preparation is not unusual in- 
asmuch as the majority of the participants represented were 
doctoral graduate students and faculty representatives having 
doctorate degrees. Thirty-three percent of the participants 
responding had had over fifteen years of teaching experience 
and 7 percent had had but one year of teaching experienced- 
there fore, all participants responding had at least one year 
of teaching experience. 
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Participants indicated experience in work other than 
teaching, such as sales, retailing, research, real estate, 
journeymanship, and others. All respondents had had at least 
two years of work experience other than teaching experience; 
a majority had had five years of non-teaching experience. 
Figures displaying this and other data collected in the demographic 
section of the evaluation instrument may be found in Appendix H*. 

Those vocational interests/areas which individual participants 
held and which respondents felt had work implications included 
the following: music, gardening, sports, and community activities. 
These and other vocational interests/areas with work implications 
are also listed in Appendix H'. 



III. 

Presentation of Data and Data Analysis 
Data for analysis, presented herein, have been collected 
from a number of sources which include (1) abstracts of each 
of three papers, (2) group critiques of participants (taped 
sessions), (3) recorders* reports, (4) notes of some individual 
critiques of papers, and (5) small group task reports and tape 
transcriptions. No attempt was made to bring consensus or 
agreement among participants of the workshop; rather, all were 
encouraged to contribute and listen to discussion, each respect- 
ing the opinions of others, in order to gather many ideas, opinions, 
and understandings. The group interaction functioned to stimulate 
thought and to clarify ideas. 

For brevity, abstracts of each of the three papers written 
for participant study prior to coming to the workshop are pro- 
vided. The texts of the three papers are in Appendix D' and 
may be read in their entirety. Data are presented herein in the 
following order; viz., (1) conceptual frcunework abstract and 
critique data, (2) abstract of career education needs of students 
in graduate teacher education and critique data, (3) abstract of 
problems encountered by graduate teacher education institutions 
in planning and implementing career education and critique data, 
and (4) tasks considered by small interest groups. 

The following is the abstract of the proposed conceptual frame- 
work developed for post secondary level and the data generated by 
interaction among the workshop participants, 

23 
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* * * * 

Abstract of Louise Keller's Paper Entitled 
•*A Proposed Conceptual Framework for Career Education 

at Post Secondary Level" 

The focus of the paper is on educational enterprises/ 
environments other than elementary/secondary schools. Various 
community institutions are indicated as having an important 
role/function in career education. 

Career education is viewed as a lifelong process with 
immediate designated target population areas to be served, such 
as post secondary and college students, dropouts, women, non- 
English speaking people, handicapped, technologically displaced, 
underemployed, etc. 

Emphasis of a career education system should be on (1) 
increased educational motivation, (2) education as preparation 
for work, and (3) assistance to individuals in making transitions 
from school to work, from work to school, from home to work, 
from underemployment and job dissatisfaction to meaningful 
employment, etc. 

The Keller paper attempts to synthesize many beliefs about 
career education and posits two assumptions: (1) that there 
are basic components of career education which can be general izable 
to a variety of educational settings, and (2) that the basic 
components are operational within either a simple or a complex 
environment. 

In order to establish a conceptual framework, Keller synthe- 
sized the beliefs about career education by (1) defining terms 
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and drawing some contextual assumptions, (2) identifying and 
describing basic components and elements, and (3) summarizing. 

Keller discussed a comprehensive community plan which can 
eventually replace a school plan for education. A figure 
illustrating the components of a career education system is 
presented along with descriptions of each component. The 
components in the career education system are learning, manage- 
ment, guidance, support services and the educational enterprise. 
The components are subdivided «is follows: 

The learning component has three major s ub -component ss 
(1) knowlea^e, (2) experience and (3) preparation. 

The guidance component has four sub-components : (1) assess- 
ing, (2) directing, (3) informing, and (4) planning. 

The support services coaponent has four sub-components: 
(1) identifying and organizing community resources, (2) train- 
ing career education personnel, (3) providing operational data, 
(4) providing research and development services. 

The management component has three major sub-components: 
(1) people, (2) processes, and (3) authority. 

In Older to move from a conceptualizing state to a main- 
tenance state, both sequential and cyclic processes are necessary. 
These processes are (1) planning, <2) structuring, (3) implement- 
ing and (4) evaluating. 

A bibliography is provided. 

* H It -k 
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From a subjective analysis and interpretation of the data 
related to the Keller paper, the following six general cate- 
gories within which comments seemed to fall were identified: 
(1) criticisms, (2) questions, (3) concepts, (4) needs, (5) 
problems, and (6) illustrations. The following is an attempt 
to synthesize the main points for each of the categories. A 
summary section is provided for each category. 

Criticisms 

One of the primary concerns regarding the Keller paper 
relates to criticisms provided by the workshop participants 
either written or oral. Generally, it was felt that the comments 
could be categorized as being either pro or con. The quantity 
of the criticisms was anticipated as it was in accord with the 
critiquing instructions sent by the project staff to the 
participants prior to the workshop. The parameters for the 
paper writing and critiquing were established by USOE and 
the project staff. The authors were directed to consider post 
secondary education as everything after secondary. The following 
listings are provided to illustrate the pro and con comments. 

Selected Pro and Con Criticisms of the 
Louise Keller Paper Entitled "A Proposed Conceptual 
Framework for Career Education at Post Secondary Level" 

Pro Comments 

Good for those who have no concept of career education; good 
in-service for teachers. 

A conceptual framework. 
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Included a clear call for community based teacher education, 
field-based teacher education. 

Presented a comprehensive system and a viable one; system has 
to include more than just activities in the classroom. 

Speaks very well to graduate education. 

Statement regarding community plans rather than duplicate local 
school plans is a viable concept, a kind of umbrella system. 

Points out the fact that the topic needs to be addressed. 

Good overview of needed commitments. Excellent in-service for 
teachers in field or a philosophy/principles course for students. 
Operational aspects of career education should be emphasized 
along with philosophical belief. 

Very comprehensive in that it dealt with all adults and thft 
need for total community planning? some components are viable 
to teacher education or are currently in operation; good model 
to think about; has integrating components; the contribution 
is what it doesn't say as it identifies the voids. 



Con Comments 

Author's focus on economic goals is unfortunate; develop a paper 
around other than economic role. 

Ignores all the roles which don't involve what you are doing. 

Deals with various kinds of skills and competencies — all of 
which are not related to getting a job. 

The major component is defined in terms of sub -components. 
The difficulty is in knowing whether the sub -components are 
either related or essential. 

(1) Not a conceptual framework. What are the criteria for a 
conceptual framework? One cannot define a conceptual framework 
by just asking questions about something without defining it. 

(2) The definition may be so vague that it (the framework) is 
elusive. 

Question of criticizing Keller's style or the concept of career 
education. 

Placed more emphasis on interest and less on aptitude; unrealistic 
to suggest that one can be anything one wants to be as long as 
one is interested. 
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Paper is designed to turn teacher educators off rather than 
turn them on? not a conceptual framework and would not be 
treated as such by university professors because it doesn't 
communicate to them. 

Irrelevant to teacher education. 

Description of the career education models is inaccurate and 
outdated because of a 1971 definition. Initially the notion 
of career education was i:o prepare the young, but now the 
notion has expanded to include all from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Doesn't reflect knowledge of self. Needs more B'tress on the 
world of work. Questions definition of guidance as assessing 
directives, informing, planning. 

Basic issue is lack of clear goals of career education. Keller 
defined everything but career. She did define career development. 

What are we learning to do? What do we want these people who 
experience career education to be? 

The paper seems to encompass too much. 

The audience is too wide. It is a quesion of practicality. 
Too general. 

The focus of the paper was on adults and not just the post 
secondary population. It fell short of expectations. 

Assumes that everyone is an adult; that they all go through 
every component? and that everybody needs it. No differentia- 
tion. It wasn't individualized enough. 

Management component should integrate the other components. 

Paper should be turned into two or three papers. Each topic 
should be addressed more fully? the first paper should deal 
with definitions? more concrete and less circular. 

Could have explored more in the area of implications for graduate 
teacher education. 

Definitions tend to be circular? for example, the definition 
of vocational education enterprise is an institution concerned 
with educational development needs of the student and does not 
limit itself to school only. Definitions of ::areer development 
and work are interesting but not fully defined. 
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Purpose of the paper was unclear. 

Problem of definition of career education; never defines career. 

No goals or objectives identified. Questions the application 
system with no examples or implications given. 

Concept was overwhelming; a question of practicality; components 
should be expanded. 

Style is excathedra. One is being informed from "On High" 
of a panacea. Author is inconsistent, says that the many facets 
of career education are best understood and function most 
effectively when viewed as a related system. The paper is 
irrespective of elementary and secondary schools, which is a 
denial of the total system. Presentation stresses interest 
to the virtual exclusion of aptitude. 

Paper too long and detailed; more emphasis should be placed on 
the need for qualified, competent individuals from the educational 
fields for the career education programs to be successful, 

vocational education definition as a "state in career develop- 
ment" is inaccurate. Model descriptions are inaccurate, out of 
date, lack documentation. Career development needs of people 
do not adequately reflect knowledge of self, , ,too much emphasis 
on world of work. . ,no mention of aptitudes. The components 
appear to be little more than the traditional instruction, 
pupil personnel services, administration. 

Career education has been going on for a long time, but paper 
sounds as if nothing is going on. 

Paper sounds as if it is trying to bring people on board. 
Career education is not the answer to all things; career educa- 
tion is a paradigm around which graduate education develops. 

Summary of Criticisms 
There were considerably more con than pro comments. On 
the pro side soizie of the participants felt that the paper was 
a conceptual framework which was coraprehensive and viable. 
The concept of community involvement was discussed as was the 
need for community based teacher education. It was felt that 
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the paper could be used either in in-service programs for 
teachers or in a philosophy and principles of education course 
at the college level. Some participants felt that the paper's 
contribution was that it identified the voids. 

Generally, those addressing the con issues presented by 
the pape felt that the paper was not a conceptual framework 
because it did not (1) include the elementary and secondary 
school level and focused on adults; (2) define goals, objectives 
or the concept of career education; (3) appear to be practical 
and (4) synthesize the relationships between the major components 
and sub-components. 

Generally, the participants were not able to deal with 
the conceptual framework because of the lack of definitions of 
bas?ic terms, such as career education, vocational education, 
work, etc. An objective for preparation of the paper, to 
provide a common basis of understandings needed for discussion 
purposes, was not fully attained due in part to the diversity 
of participant backgrounds. 

Questions 

The Keller paper generated a number of questions which 
affected the participants* discussion as it related to the 
remaining categories of concepts, problems, needs and illustra- 
tions. The following questions were raised by the participants 
either in writing or orally. They are presented so that the 
reader may become acquainted with the relationships among the 
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questions and the discussions and comments which follow in 
the remaining categories. The purpose of the papers was to 
present a challenge to all participants in discussions for 
the purpose of group consideration and discussion of tasks in 
career education personnel development, once papers were 
critiqued. 

Concern Are the papers a focal point or just a tool? 

with 

Definition What is the relationship among the three papers? What 

are the distinguishing differences between career educa- 
tion and life at the moment? 

Is definition a problem with career education concept? 
Career education has traditionally been identified with 
vocational education. 

Should there be a rational or central definition of 
career education? Should each district have its own 
definition of career education? 

Are you doing away with the local concept of career 
education? 

Why is career education better than other things being 
offered today? What are its constructive points? 

What are the kids concerned about? Relevant curriculum 
is related to them and their needs. 

Does career education mean occupational education? 

What is the best means to, provide training for someone 
whose goal is to be a wife and mother? 

What about preparation skills for volunteer work? 
[Examples were given of volunteer work in the inner- 
city which is part of one's career or life style.] 

Does career education want to change the attitudes of 
ghetto children towards work? Is the purpose to get 
a job immediately? If so, is this a viable goal? 
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What do you think the world will be like in 1990? What 
kinds of skills will be necessa^*y to "achieve the good 
life"? To develop a set of educational experiences to 
prepare persons? 

Can career education serve a diversified population if 
the population requires it? How does it differ from 
existing programs: peace corps; manpower programs? 

How do you reconcile the legitimate needs of the employer 
to give up the humanistic needs of the employees and 
vice versa. 

Do we have a right to make value judgments on what 
people can do? 

How does career education in terms of decision making 
deal with hard core problems, such as how the system 
affects the individual? 

Can you guarantee that your kids are coming out with 

specific kinds of objectives that lead to the world 

of work? K-12 is free— higher education is cost to the 

individual. Is career education a total revision ox 

school? Public school education hasn't succeeded. 

The public school is the only vehicle to get people off 

the unemployment line. 

Who makes the decisions regarding what should be deleted? 
Do we need K-12? Do we need to eliminate high school 
as we now know it? Or do we have clusters? 



Career What do the various components mean in terms of graduate 

Education as teacher education programs? What is assessing as it 
It Relates relates to the guidance component? What does assessing 
to Graduate mean in terms of what implications it could have? 
Teacher 

Education What can higher education do in terms of students who are 

out of post secondary education? There are increasing 
responsibilities in this area. 

Are there at least two basic types of career education 
needs of students to be considered in graduate teacher 
education? 

What does this imply for the faculty of graduate teacher 
education? 

What types of evaluation exist for career education 
progra**-"'' 
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General What is general education? 

How do you know that whatever you offer to anybody at 
any level is relevant and meaningful? 

Are alternative systems of education, such as German 
or English, the answer? 



Summary of Questions 
The participants* questions generally fell into three 
major categories: (1) definition of career education and 
related tetms; (2) career education as it relates to graduate 
teacher education? and (3) general concerns. 



Concepts 

The participant discussions of the Keller paper during 
the first day of the workshop revealed a variety of different 
concepts related to career education, such as definitions, 
role of the university and higher education, teacher education 
preparation, and public education. The following information 
reflects the participants' statements about career education 
at a time in the workshop when clarification and a common basis 
for a definition were being sought. 



Career Career education is not a panacea or paradigm. 
Education 

Def ini- Career education and/cr good elements of career education 

t^ioQS have been around a long time. The theme has been changed. 

Many people have acquired skills, such as home economics/ 
industrial arts, but don't know what to do with them. 

Career education has been going on in many communities 
through the public schools for a long time. The areas 
of agricultural education and home economics have 
provided post secondary career education for a long 
period of time. 
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Career education and public education are synonomous. 

General education is that education needed by all people 
in general, regardless of what they are going to do in 
life. Vocational education focuses on preparation for 
a specific vocation. Career education is a derivation 
of both. 

Career education can solve a lot of societal problems, such 
as job dissatisfaction, unemployment. There are a lot of 
problems it can't solve, such as choices many people 
face in terms of work, contending with jobs that are 
unenjoyable. Career education provides the opportunity 
for people to have information about jobs and commensurate 
life styles so that they can be free to choose the style 
they want. 

The first step of career education has been taken by 
vocational education. 

Vocational education should be dealing with the job 
aspect and creating employability among people. Career 
education is an additive factor to vocational education. 

Career education is employable skills whether it is 
professional or not. 

If you focus on a component of a more global concept — 
that is vocation. 

Continuing education has not been addressed. Career 
education is total education — lifelong education* 



Definition of career education — prepare people for a 
productive and rewarding life. 

Definition from K. Goldhammer: Career education is a 
focusing of the educational process on fairly clearly 
identifiable life roles. He defines about five roles. 

Definitions must be adapted to an area for it to work. 

Career education may be defined as the life cycle or 
life style. 

Career education is viewed as vocational education — 
partly because of funding from vocational education 
area. 
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Concept of career education appears to be a fantasy to 
all in society. 

Career education is viewed as skill development (go out 
and get a job) . 

Careers are not just vocational in the sense that a career is 
the one you get paid for. 

The concept of career education is a vehicle protesting 
what we are teaching. Diagnosis should be based on test. 
I mean a system rather than evaluation. Application 
is important to the real world. 

Career education is learning all the social skills that 
are applied with the concept of work. 

Definitions of career education: a blending of academic 
and vocational skills from the beginning of a child's under- 
standing until he runs his full life. People can drop 
in and drop out at any time. 

Career education is all education. 

Our middle class work ethic and the belief in career 
education influence our actions and opinions. Some 
people do not need satisfying jobs. 

Career education should provide for a coordinated system 
or process for the understanding and examination and 
becoming a part of the basic economic system of the 
country. Few of us know anything beyond the jobs we hold. 
Minority people, poor people would not get the best jobs 
if discrimination were eliminated tomorrow. They do not 
have the sophistication of how to go about getting those 
jobs. People do not know how to manipulate the system 
to get a job. Career education should be about finding 
a job, something to meet your skills, where avocation and 
vocation become one and the same, minimizing the disadvantages 
and maximizing the few pleasures. 

Career oducsation should look at an examination of the 
system, entry into the system, reformation of the system. 
Maybe that is \^at public education is about. 

Career education is giving an opportunity to the under- 
privileged. It is showing them where the opportunities 
are. The grand design for career education is to see 
that everyone has a fair opportunity. 
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What are the skills that it takes to get into this job 
now? You know what it is and what the skills are that 
it takes to reform the system if it goes in a negative 
direction. That's career education. 



Role of 
University 
and Higher 
Education 



University is an ideal microcosm of society to experiment 
with data. Different types of career models could be 
used in an experimental setting. Industry could experi- 
ment. An evaluation component is essential; we need a data 
base. 

Learning is developmental. Some of the best learning 
occurs in areas of interest. 

Relevancy changes with society. Higher education institu- 
tions are not always in touch with what the people want. 

Skills like reading, writing, arithmetic, cannot be 
taught in a vacuum. Application should be a part of 
the process. 

Graduate schools of education are identified as job 
training institutions. 

What does the term career education mean — K-12? Higher 
education? Adult education? Adult education is saying 
that we ought to think about moving beyond tracking 
people into college or jobs. Followup in addition to 
placement is important. Helping a student reenter 
educational system is important. Higher education does 
little in terms of placement/ followup. 



Teacher 

Education 

Preparation 



The program of training should be evaluated as to the 
product it turns out for the field? e.g., the professional 
teacher. Classroom teachers should have some level of 
skill. The curriculum should have action. 

Education ought to use other resources, such as observa- 
tion therapists, etc., in the field. There may be a 
cost factor realistically which would prohibit this. 

In teacher education you are expected to be as good as 
someone who has twenty years experience. Education 
trains its own totally. We license our teachers. We 
have turned that over to the bureaucracy called the 
state department. Some states have moved to turn 
licensing over to public schools. 
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When training is completed in education there should be 
some period of time before they are given a certificate 
which should be issued at as local a place as possible. 
Local associations should have input. In Ohio there is 
a movement to become more involved with certification 
requirements by educational associations. 

Liberal arts college, work around application to careers. 
Most teachers at most levels have the skills necessary, 
the necessary ability to get the necessary information 
if they think it is important. 

Keller says that the learning component can take place 
at the teachers college but also at other agencies. If 
the teachers colleges do not have the resources to 
facilitate the system, then other agencies should be used. 

The guidance/counseling component is an important one 
at the local level. This component is not being developed 
by teacher education. Guidance counselors have been 
most hesitant to be involved in the process. The 
guidance component is most interested in providing research 
at teacher education levels, not services to schools in 
terms of looking at values clarification. Unless the 
guidance concept evolves, career education is in jeopardy. 



Public The fundamental purpose of public education is to enable 

Education those who come to the public school system to acquire 

employment and be prepared for the world of work. With 
decreasing financial resources judgment will have to 
be made regarding curriculum at the secondary and every 
other level. 

The majority of middle America and the silent majority 
want jobs. Kids need to function in this society. 
Money is tight and we will have to cut some things in 
the curriculum. 

The best service we can give children is education. 
Business is desensitizing people, too.. We will have to 
confront all types of personalities/styles or work 
approaches to teaching. 

Teachers should be consulted to determine what really 
happens in the schools. 

Open entry and exit into the curriculimi for high school 
students is proposed. There is skepticism regarding 
the counseling system and the channeling of students 
within high school systems. A system should be flexible. 
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There is dignity in all labor, but some labor is extremely 
irritable. 

People need to be trained for other life roles. Often 
the unpaid role is the one from which a person gets 
satisfaction out of life. 

Summary of Concepts 

Generally, career education was viewed by the participants 
as an educational concept having its roots in vocational education 
but encompassing a lifelong process, or being viewed as a life 
style. The university was seen as a microcosm of society where 
one could experiment with different types of career models. 
Questions evolving from participant discussion addressed concerns 
such as how relevant is higher education to the needs of the 
people and how does higher education function in terms of place- 
ment and followup. Graduate education was seen as job training. 
In the area of teacher education preparation it was felt that 
the program of training should be evaluated according to the 
final product, e.g., the professional teacher. Certification 
should be awarded by local agencies, not state departments, 
after a time has elapsed and the teacher has satisfactorily 
performed on the job. 

The guidance component was viewed by some participants 
as being more interested in research at the teacher education 
level than at providing services for the schools. 

Public schools have a responsibility to enable those 
attending to acquire the skills necessary for employment and to 
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be prepared for work. The system should be a flexible one 
which allows open entry and exit into the curriculum. 

Needs 

The category of needs reflects a variety of expressed 
participant concerns regarding career education. Generally, 
the expressed needs fell into the following categories; 
(1) need for a definition? (2) need for evaluation; (3) needs 
of local/community persons; and (4) needs of students. 

Definition There is a need to come up with a salable definition of 

career education. 

There is a clear call for field-based teacher education. 

The distinctions between education and work have tended 
to blur. We need to determine ways of interfacing 
education and work as a lifelong process. 

I need a system whereby I can modify my goals rather 
than accumulate data and then make inferences regarding 
careers. 

Career education has to be more individualized. 

It is a question of where to begin. We should be concerned 
with one of two areas. Look at a totally new system 
and start it by showing particular teacher needs. 



Evaluation 



There needs to be an evaluation component of career 
education to avoid a self -perpetuated bureaucracy. 



Evaluation is a key component now. 
what is happening. 



We need to evaluate 



Community / 
Local 



There is a need for broad base of involvement of persons 
at the local level in planning/direction, and a need 
for common objectives to give directions to all. 
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A need exists for local districts to have flexibility. 

A section of the population must be considered in 
operational izing this component. 

Community involvement should be considered. 



Student There are at least two basic types of career education 

needs of students to be considered in graduate teacher 
education (1) those preparing people to go out to be 
leaders of others (We have that role in education to 
help others help facilitate learning for others.), and 
(2) individual needs of the student while in training. 

Internship plans should be included to permit students 
to become involved with entire plan for career education 
at a local level. 

There is a need to identify needs of students and those studei 
trained. What diversified population will be served 
and under what diversified situation? 

Graduates mt.st develop competencies in management skills, 
in process skills, in utilizing community resources; they 
must develop an understanding of available agencies and 
resources . 

Public school and community leaders need to provide some 
kind of alternatives for decision making as it relates 
to aspirations for children. 

The individual interest factor should be considered by 
those involved in career education. 



Summary of Needs 
The p<»rticipants expressed their concerns regarding needs 
for career education in four areas. The need for a definition 
was voiced as being important as was the need for systematically 
evaluating current career education programs. Additionally, 
the need for local involvement in the planning and implementing 
of career education programs seemed to be important. The needs 
of students included identification of appropriate skills, 
competencies, and flexible programs. 
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Problems 

Throughout the participant discussions and in written 
conunents during the first day of the workshop, there were a 
number of problem areas identified in the discussions related 
to the Keller paper. Problem areas have been categorized as 
follows: (1) teacher education preparation and curriculum, 
(2) role of USOE, (3) definition, and (4) personnel. 

The following comments are related to problems as 
indicated by participants from their reading and critiquing 
of the Keller paper. 



Teacher 
Education 
Prepara - 
tion ard 
Curriculum 



A problem in teacher education is that of the university 
preparing a person for a training program that doesn't 
exist. Teachers finish four years of education and are 
given a certificate that certifies them as a teacher. 
In any other field, one finishes four years ot education, 
interviews for a job and discusses the training program 
required. 



A major criticism of graduate teacher education is that 
there is an emphasis on dealing with what people ought 
to do rather than involving them in doing it themselves 
in training programs. 

How much does graduate education actually prepare the 
individual for a career? Realistically, graduate students 
are getting pieces of paper so thoy can get on with the 
business of life. Graduate faculty reinforce that view. 

Teachers have become subject centered and this is 
primarily because their needs haven't been met 
on an individual basis in their teacher education pro- 
grams. 

In counselor education there is a crisis because we 
have been turning out incompetent counselors. We are 
starting to reorient them to skills training. Programs 
are modified to train individuals to have a skill that 
they can build on later. Research shows that pro- 
fessionals learn their skills from sources outside 
graduate school, such as workshops, professional meetings, 
professionals in the field. Why pay to go to graduate 
school? 
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Workshops I attended present me with two things: (1) 
skills orientation, and (2) professional model other 
than a teacher model. Teachers in the classroom are 
acting as teachers rather than demonstrating. 

We are turning all our creativity to curriculum. We 
are broadening our curriculum. Creativity is in the 
sxabject matter not the classroom. We are desensitizing 
children to us. 

It is hard to achieve consensus regarding what is an 
appropriate curriculum. 

Should ve advocate a national curriculum? 

Graduate teacher educators might be able to "cop out" 

by implementing in-service but not doing anything else. . . 

and ultimately not changing the graduate programs. 

(In reference to the Venn paper.) 

The lack of relevancy has been a problem. How can we 
bridge the gap among schoo I/work/career/lifestyle 
and self-understanding and career ea.'cation? School 
districts are trying to enhance and not destroy what is 
happening in the curriculum. There should be some focus. on 
staff development rather than curriculum. Every degree is in 
operation based on individual concepts of small and 
large groups. . .in elementary and secondary schools. . . 
but no focus or consensus. 

Regarding the lack of career information in elementary/ 
kindergarten, I must say that I knew of only one career 
(Army), and I was not career oriented when I was that 
young. I don't agree that we should start career educa- 
tion that young. Teach skills first, later polish them 
and teach where they can be used. Elementary schools 
should have human relations training skills rather than 
emphasis on career education, sex education, etc. 

Occupational preparation for high school will miss a 
high percent of total. Criticism of public education 
from taxpayers is that the people produced have no place 
to go, not on any track. 



Role of Reaction to previous conferences two years ago. Career 

USOE education was viewed as (1) a way to get people off 

welfare, (2) a hard sell, (3) an emphasis on occupations. 

There is a concern regarding USOE generating the career 
education concept of education. 
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What happens when USOE pumps a lot of money into a given 
area? Does it cause that area to carry more weight than 
it ought to? What is happening with career education 
is reminiscent of the NDEA money that was put into the 
guidance field in the early 1960s. 

Hew do we deal with the supply and demand aspect of work 
and careers? I don't want uSOE to identify the goals 
and objectives. It has to be a local effort because 
of community resources. Many agencies should be involved 
in generating a new system. 



Definition Lack of definition is a problem. 

What are the definitions of career education? We have 
a broad one. It is a program designed to provide students 
with information and necessary developmental experiences 
to help them live and work in society. We have avoided 
a single definition. Hoyt's paper deals with a generic 
definition of career education as well as assumptions. 
We are meeting with state and local career education 
practitioners to obtain consensus at some point. 

The problem of career education being interpreted as tradi- 
tional vocational education was cited again. Marland's 
past article in AVA Journal caused some problems because 
he stated he was willing to substitute the term car«>er 
education for vocational education. ^ 

Many educators would buy career education but the concept 
is being forced on them. Discussion needs to be held 
on basic assumptions. 

Definition is important — too broad a definition is a 
problem. 

Career education has been purposely defined vaguely to 
gain political support of many non-education groups who 
define it to meet their own convenience. 

Who are the experts in career education? 

There are no persons trained in the philosophy of career 
education. 



Personnel How can career education prepare the student to deal 
with the personnel development of another person? It 
is like talking about individualizing education for a 
group of people and not individualizing experiences 
for them. 
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Suiranary of Problens 

Generally, the workshop participants felt that institutions 
with graduate teacher education did not prepare persons effectively 
because of the lack of personal involvement in training. 
This would be particularly true of career education programs 
which currently do not exist as such at graduate teacher 
education institutions. 

Participants were concerned that teachers should be taught 
skills rather than having to wait to learn skills from sources 
outside graduate school. There was some concern regarding the 
broadening of the curriculum if it had proven to have a 
desensitizing effect on the students. Some participants voiced 
concerns about starting career education too early. The emphasis 
should be in human relations skills and not career education. 

The role of USOE in career education and federal intervention 
through the appropriation of large sums of money were discussed 
by the participants. Generally, the participants expressed 
a desire of local control as opposed to federal control r at least 
as it related to the establishment of goals and objectives 
for career education. 

The problem of definition was discussed. Some participants 
felt that the concept of career education would be more acceptable 
if it were not forced on educators. 
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Illustrations 

During the discussion of the Keller paper, there were 
several illustrations given by the participants which related 
to various career education programs in the regions represented. 
The following is a brief description of various career education 
programs. Further detailed information may be found in Appendix 



Xerox Corporation is internally developing a career development 
process. This includes setting down principles as in the Keller 
paper. Government and industry education should have integrat- 
ing programs. 

New York University has an interdepartmental offering in career 
education. There is a task force appointed to assist in the 
program development. The intent is to offer a sequence of 
courses in their respective departments with a free exchange 
or enrollment possibility. 

Nebraska has developed a package to in-service teachers which 
includes nine modules. They are concept orientation, assessment 
program articulation, occupational clusters, review of litera- 
ture, goals of career education, and elementary/ secondary format 
for development. Other research has been done on the preservice/ 
in-service levels, validating attitudinal changes, etc. 

In Kentucky, knowledge regarding career education and data are 
being collected in a longitudinal study. 

The New York area has a regional learning service which is 
comprised of a network of counselors (24) who work in a con- 
sortium effort. They are not allied with any one institution, 
are multi-aged, multi-racial with multi-socio-economic back- 
grounds. The program is privately funded. 



Overall Summary 

The data related to the Keller paper was analyzed according 
to six categories: (1) criticisms, (2) questions, (3) concepts, 
(4) needs, (5) problems, and (6) illustrations. 

An analysis of the section on criticisms revealed that the 
participants had more con than pro comments. The participants 
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were divided as to whether the paper qualified as a conceptual 
framework. Uses of the paper could be for in-servicing teachers 
or for instructing at the college level. Of general concern 
to the participants was the lack of definition of career educa- 
tion and related terms. 

Participants voiced a variety of questions which focused 
primarily on (1) definition of career education, (2) relationship 
of career education to graduate teacher education, and (3) 
general education concerns. 

An analysis of the career education concepts discussed 
by participants showed that the comments fell into four major 
areas. They were (1) definitions, (2) role of the university 
and higher education, (3) teacher education preparation, and 
(4) public education. 

Career education was seen as an educational concept with 
its roots in vocational education. It was viewed as a life- 
long process. The university was viewed as a microcosm of 
society where experimentation with various career models could 
occur. Graduate education was seen as job training. Teacher 
training programs were viewed as being evaluated by their 
product, e.g., the professional teacher. Public schools were 
seen as needing to be flexible systems with open entry 
and exit. 

Participant comments regarding career education needs 
were found to be in four general areas. They were (1) need 
for a definition, (b) need for evaluation, (3) needs of local/ 
community persons, and (4) student needs. 



Problem areas identified by participants were related to 
(1) teacher education preparation and curriculum, (2) role of 
USOE, (3) definition, and (4) personnel. It was felt that 
graduate teacher education institutions did not prepare persons 
adequately. Teachers should be taught skills. There was 
some concern regarding the role of USOE, especially in relation 
to the appropriation of financial resources. Participants 
opted for local control as opposed to federal control. 

The lack of definition of career education and related 
terms was discussed. It was felt that a definition should not 
be forced on the educational community. 

There wore five illustrations of programs mentioned by 
participants in relation to the discussions of the Keller 
paper. 
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* * * * 

Abstract of Terrel Bell*s Paper Entitled 
"Identification/Analysis of Career Education 
Needs of Students Who Participate in Traditional 
Programs in Graduate Teacher Education**^ 

Bell's paper is an attempt to identify the general areas 
of need for basic career education for students participating 
in graduate teacher education and for students entering 
a graduate school of education and seeking a graduate degree. 
Career education needs are defined as that learning needed for 
intelligent decision making and for successful adjustment by 
graduate students involved in, or about to enter, graduate 
teacher education. 

Bell provides a section on comments and observations from 
a literature review of major sources on career education, such 
as Keith Goldhammer, Robert Taylor, Kenneth Hoyt, Grant Venn, 
and others. He concludes that there is a need for career 
education programs at all levels of education including graduate 
schools of teacher education. The appropriate form(s) that graduate 
level career education should assume, as well as the specific 
needs to be met, is not documented. 

In the section on application of theory to practice the 
author offers eight steps in the development of a program for 
graduate students. Briefly, they are (1) assessment of needs? 
(2) analysis of career education concepts and models? (3) involve- 
ment of key personnel in the analysis of needs and models? 

^The complete paper is provided in Appendix D' . 
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(4) obtaining feedback from field personnel? (5) forming career 
education objectives? (6) developing an implementation plan with 
time-phased action steps? (7) executing the plan? (8) evaluating 
and revising the plan annually. 

The section on summary and conclusion provides a descrip- 
tion of the recommendations for graduate students in pursuing 
advanced academic work. Bell states that the career education 
program for graduate students in education should (1) provide 
motivation, (2) provide adequate orientation about the total 
••journey" to the degree, (3) offer relevance and mc ing for 
each student's career planning and career decision making, 
and (4) offer broadened horizons and perspectives c±>out the 
totality of opportunities for service to the schools. 

In the final section on recommendations and implications, 
Bell suggests that The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education consider the possibility of developing a model career 
education program for the use of graduate students in serving the 
needs of graduate students in teacher education. The need for 
more information concerning existing programs in graduate schools 
is recommended as is the need for career education programs 
for graduate students in teacher education. The author provides 
a selected bibliography. 

* * * * 

Data generated by the Bell paper were collected at the work- 
shop through a taped group critique which included an informal 
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student panel, recorder reports, individual critique notes, 
and marginal notes on some copies of the paper. Data from all 
the sources are presented herein. 

Most comments (oral and written) have fallen into the 
classifications of (1) criticisms (paper, author, concepts, 
higher education, career education movement); (2) questions; 
(3) needs; (4) problems; and (5) illustrations. The paper 
stimulated diverse comments and discussion — negative, positive, 
and negative or positive in nature. 

Criticisms 

Criticisms directed toward the Bell paper ranged from that 
of too general and lacking of relevancy and documentation; 
to a good paper, clear, concise, and forthright with some 
documentation, but not to the depth expected by some. The 
overriding criticism seemed to be that of expectation. Partici- 
pants, in general, felt that the paper should have addressed the 
study of career education in preparation for teaching career 
education; many felt that the emphasis was career 
education related, only to the graduate student getting his degree 
and meeting his personal or individual needs in career education. 
It was generally agreed by participants that there was not 
disagreement in what was written; rather, it was felt that the 
paper didn't go far enough into the area of career education 
preparation needs for teaching career education. 

Although the paper was criticized for lacking application 
by some, others recognized in the paper proposed action by the 
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author. The fact that the paper did not carry the career educa- 
tion needs as far as many participants expected (i.e., to meet 
preparation needs for teaching career education as well as to 
meet individual graduate career education needs) likely affected 
participants' critiques just as lack of familiarity with career 
education concepts on the part of some participants influenced 
their readiness to critique papers. See specific stated criticisms 
of the paper in Appendix I' on p. 371. 

Suspicion ran high among some participants of the workshop, 
as xs often true whenever change is under consideration. 
Suggested reasons for the author's support of career education 
needs of graduate teacher education students were voiced, such 
as (a) the author *' chose not to or could not respond to the vast 
array of graduate programs" [The tone implies the possibility 
of an ulterior motive not stated. ]? and (b) "there was a need 
for graduate teacher educators to feel they must create jobs 
for themselves" [A possible motive for career education empha- 
sis was openly stated.]. Pro, con, and neutral statements were 
made regarding "game playing" in graduate education which has 
career education implications. If "game playing" is a given, the 
author points out that it should be understood by one before a 
program is entered. The author received much support for his 
position; however, many questioned why one should have to accept 
"game playing" as a given. 

The problem of expectation differences between the author's 
interpretation (narrow) of career education needs of students 
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and that held by many participants was associated with author 
criticism as well as criticism of the paper. See criticisms 
of the author (his position) in Appendix I' on p. 372. 

Although the emphasis of this paper was not career education 
concepts, nonetheless, a few found their way into the 
discussion. Here agaxn participants found it difficult to 
focus the discussion on students' needs in graduate career educa- 
tion when they recognized that student pressures for career 
relevance are also great outside colleges of education. Even 
though consensus was not sought in participants' discussions, there 
was general agreement that career education is needed by all 
students at all levels or at least, is needed on all levels . 
Some discussion time was taken to clarify among participants what 
career education is. Many concepts discussed were insightful 
and thought provoking; e.g., "graduate teacher education needs 
in career education are to disseminate the notion in teaching, 
to understand the theory of career education, to keep abreast 
of career education developments, and guidance and counseling 
related to teaching and helping those they teach" or "career 
education institutes an action that synthesizes something." 
See concepts. Appendix I', pp. 372-373. * 

There were a few comments in consideration of this paper 
which were specifically related to higher education. Once 
more there was some time spent in discussion of the matter of 
"game playing" in which the student learns the expectations 
of thfe system and conforms only to succeed in and 
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exit the system with degree in hand. Other higher education 
issues touched upon included discussion of pros and cons of the 
requirement of research training in preparation for teaching, the 
requirement of written and oral examinations used prior to exit 
from a system, and the like. Preparation of placement directors 
was viewed as almost the only thing done presently in higher edu- 
cation by institutions. See comments. Appendix I', p. 373. 

Fewest criticisms were made relative to the career educa- 
tion movement. Again, it was clearly stated that career education 
needs of students in graduate teacher education should be met 
through two primary considerations — (1) to assist one to select 
and to cope with one's program of study to prepare for one's 
career, and (2) to prepare the graduate teacher educator to teach 
others about career education. 

Support was voiced for the emphasis on placement and follow- 
up of the individual in the career education movement. See 
comments. Appendix I', p. 373. 

Summary of Criticisms 
There was a balance of positive and negative criticisms 
(in number, not in emphasis) of the Bell paper. There were 
also statements made that were neutral in nature; i.e., there 
were statements made which could be used in discussions pro 
and con. Basically, the different criticisms addressed the 
following; 
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Voids of the paper which should be addressed also — 
(1) meeting the student's professional oaroor 
education needs in anticipation of his teaching career 
education; (2) the guidance component as integral to 
career education; (3) in-service continuing education 
versus graduate degree education; and (4) "spoon 
feeding" or "watering down" charges by the academics. 
Completeness and quality of the paper — adjectives 
and descriptors were applied ranging from bland to 
good to excellent; unclear to clear to concise and 
forthright; lack of relevancy and no proposed action 
to recognition of difficulty to explain career relevancy 
and establishment ot practical steps to be taken; 
lack of documentation to some documentation, but not 
necessarily scholarly in nature; and too broad and 
general to some specificity. 

Inconsistency of author's expectations regarding career 
education needs of students in graduate teacher educa- 
tion with those of participants. 

General agreement that the system of higher education 
and its components such as teacher education have 
built-in constraints sometimes referred to as "game 
playing" which are inconsistent with the concept of 
career education and should be altered/modified/ 
eliminated. 
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5. Concerns that many graduate teacher education programs 
require an emphasis of research preparation rather 
than one of how to improve teaching. 

6. The implications and promise of career education for 
meeting relevancy needs in education, 

7. Some principles of career education such as (1) need 
for career education for all, (2) need for career 
education for all levels, (3) life roles as career 
roles, and (4) career education curriculum as experiences 
in learning provided to achieve relevant decisions about 
life and to acquire skill in performance of chosen 

life roles. 

8. The difficulty of addressing career education needs 
for graduate teacher education without also devoting 
time to the larger problem — all students of higher 
education applying pressure for relevance in education. 

Throughout the discussion, frequent reference was made to the 
problem of making progress in career education because of the 
absence of any standardized definition of career education. 
It is fact that workshop progress was deterred because of the 
number of those in the group searching for the meaning of 
career education. 



Questions 

Many questions were raised throughout the workshop, 
particularly as participants reviewed the papers. Those Ques- 
tions prompted during discussion of career education needs of 
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students in graduate teacher education are found in Appendix l» 
on pp. 374-376. 

As one might anticipate, questions embraced matters of 
definitions, priorities in graduate teacher education, graduate 
education needs, graduate teacher education needs, and cost 
of career education. 

Clarification and meaning were sought in questions related 
to career education? nature of a career education product? career 
development? needs? career education curricultun? and who is 
involved, where, and how. 

Questions related to priorities for career education in 
graduate teacher education were directed toward in-service education, 
preservice education, graduate degree education, relationships 
among the three, career education models • uses, and need of 
formalized preparation in career education. 

Questions relating to graduate education needs were directed 
toward the adequacy of the Bell proposed action for future gradu- 
ates; whether graduate teacher education students should be given 
greater consideration than other- than -education graduate students? 
the nature of needs to be considered — individual, institutional, 
felt, or unfelt; and awareness of need for career education. 

The probing of graduate teacher education needs embraced 
elimination of syutCTi "game playing"; consideration of vdio 
should provide leadership for assessment/analysis of graduate 
student needs? the desirability of identification of competency- 
based career education as related to job analysis level; and the 
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relationship of career information to community; and ways to 
apply career education. 

Cost related questions were directed toward relationship 
of paid employment to working careers; ways to provide for 
payment of career education cost at graduate level; and the 
economic value of a doctoral program. 



Summary of Questions 
Review of the many questions brought to the fore as the 
Bell paper was critiqued provides evidence that the paper did 
in fact prompt varied inquiries among participants, from the 
simple to the complex in search of meaning, planning, and 
implementation approaches. Questions ranged from the theoretical 
to the practical. The numbers of questions raised and their 
nature were demonstrative of interest in career education at 
the graduate teacher education level by participants invited 
to the workshop; however, participants' questions were also indica- 
tive of the conceptual wcl in career education that is needed at the 
university level and also with community personnel. 



Needs Identified 
Consideration of career education needs of students in 
traditional graduate teacher educv tion generated a number of 
classifications of needs to be mr.-t, i.e., those of definition; 
those closely related to graduate education, graduate teacher 
education, and community college. See the list of needs 
identified by participants in Appendix I», pp. 376-380. 
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Many participants emphasized the need for definitions of 
career education to facilitate implementation. Some participants 
acknowledged the value of definition but believed they could 
function within the movement for educational improvement with 
the ambiguity recognized. 

In addition to the need for definition, the need for a 
model was pointed out, and particularly the need for how to 
begin teaching about the world of work in graduate teacher 
education was emphasized. Other needs in graduate education 
include keeping records of where students are placed and their 
corresponding position responsibilities? early awareness of 
research and advanced study opportunities; providing flexibility 
in program requirements to meet individual needs of students; 
opportunities to learn skills — not "game playing"; an inventory 
of student needs and an analysis of common problems; providing 
current career information regarding supply and demand of jobs; 
the relating of education, work, and life styles; matching of 
aptitudes with programs of study; distinctions of need for career 
education students; change in institutions before change in 
education to accommodate career education; and emphasis on in- 
service in career education in the field which in turn provides 
pressure on graduate teacher education and preservice education. 

Allowance must be made in graduate teacher education for 
coping with some ambiguity in career education. Teachers must 
possess performance skills in order to help students develop 
these skills. We must turn out teachers with degrees who can 
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perform; programs for teachers must keep them in touch with 
reality and provide realistic experiences for them in training. 
There is need for bonifide performance criteria to provide 
standards for awarding degrees in teaching. 

It was agreed that career education should be provided 
in graduate teacher education. Options to meet individual needs 
of students were emphasized throughout discussion. Modifications 
in requirements are needed for those who need emphasis on teach- 
ing and instruction rather than research in graduate teacher 
education. Graduate teacher education must emphasize career 
counseling and guidance to provide continuous inpuw throughout 
adulthood from undergraduate, high school, and elementary guid- 
ance. Special and immediate needs in graduate teacher education 
were highlighted — (a) counseling for career education, (b) 
theories of career education, and (c) career education models 
under development and experimentation for illustration. 

There is special need to identify career education compe- 
tencies in curriculum, instruction, administration » community 
relations, and the like. A focus on preservice education is 
viewed third in order after a focus on in-service career edu- 
cation in the field and graduate degree education pressures 
from the field. It was acknowledged that graduate education 
has had to remain somewhat flexible to change because of in- 
service pressures from the field and certification requirements, 
whereas preservice flexibility has been more limited because 
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of the once critical shortage of teachers. There is need to 
revamp graduate teacher education with emphasis on relation- 
ships between human relations and work. There should also be 
emphasis on field related work, internships, etc. Last, but 
not least, there is need for graduate teacher education insti- 
tutions to propose action programs which will have value to 
LEA*s and vice versa. 

There is no lesser need for career education in community 
colleges; therefore, those trained for instruction in community 
colleges have need for career education background in preservice 
and graduate training, since community college instructors may 
arrive on the scene from either source. 

Needs Summary 

Emphasis of career education needs of students became 
apparent in participants' discussion of topics as follows: 

1. definition of career education within context of some 
flexibility and ambiguity, 

2. career education models, 

3. how to begin preparation in the world of work study, 

4. followup and placement records and techniques, 

5. early awareness of what is available in career educa- 
tion at the graduate teacher level, 

6. flexibility of requirements to meet individual needs, 

7. current career information regarding supply and demand, 

8. relation of education, work, and culture, 

9. implications of career education for institutional 
change , 
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10. career education needs in in-service, graduate, and 
preservice education, 

11. perfonnance skills in career education for graduate 
teacher education, 

12. reality-based programs? emphasis on field-related work, 

13. performance criteria for career education, 

14. career counseling and guidance needs for career education 
preparation , 

15. theories and concepts of career education, 

16. career education competencies in curriculum, instruction, 
administration, community relations, etc. , 

17. focus on in-service education to facilitate movement 
at university level , 

18. work closely with LEA's for mutual value/benefit, 

19. career education need for community college staffing. 
Even though a lack of definition of career education was 

keenly felt by participants, identification of career education 
needs of students seemed not to suffer in the milieu of ambiguity. 

Problems Identified 
Problems, too, were identified by participants as they 
addressed career education needs of students in graduate 
teacher education. See problems listed in Appendix I*, pp. 380- 
381. 

Within traditional graduate teacher education programs, 
graduate students often do not h&ve a realistic perception of 
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what they are preparing for. Additional problems in need of 
serious study are (1) lack of relevancy of programs? (2) whether 
reduction or increase in numbers of graduate teacher education 
programs would result from comprehensive study of career education 
in elementary* secondary, and undergraduate education; (3) the 
form of career education in graduate teacher education — courses, 
competencies, programs, or what?; (4) study and 
revision of entry measures/qualifications for graduate study; 
(5) how to make courses/instruction relevant; (6) improvement 
of campus placement of programs based on proximity to need and 
improved preparation for making career preparation choices (in 
other words, choice of university program based primarily or 
intelligence and information — not convenience) ; and (7) not to 
rely solely on in-service/graduate education preparation of 
teachers for career education. 

Summary of problems 
Problems identified within time constraints by workshop 
participcmts included the lack of understanding of graduate 
education programs by students; lack of program relevancy; the 
effect of career education taught comprehensively from kinder- 
garten through retirement upon nature and numbers of programs 
in gradiiate teacher education; the form of career education 
preparation in graduate teacher education; consideration of 
revamping graduate education entry requirements; the location of 
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graduate teacher education programs based on need? and the broad 
needs of teacher preparation beyond graduate teacher education. 

It has become most apparent that problems identified are 
not restricted to planning/ implementation of career education? 
most problems for career education are only a small facet of 
larger problems of higher education and graduate teacher 
education. The preceding fact should be encouraging to those 
recognizing the worth of career education, however; solving 
some of the smaller problems related to career education may 
very well provide the catalyst/key to change in the larger 
problem areas. 

Local Illustrations 
Upon occasion, during participants' discussion of the Bell 
paper, participants shared appropriate experiences to illustrate 
points . 

Utah State In our elementary career education program at Utah 

University 

Logan, Utah state University at Logan, Utah, we spell out 

(1) basic backgrour.d and knowledge in career education 
career clusters , 

(2) what's available in jobs — where they are, 

(3) where opportunities are in professional, and 
vocational, and technical fields. 

We encourage being familiar with UtaQi's curriculum 
units and encourage developing/ testing teacher's ovm. 

In graduate education you would work in training 
of preservice teachers. 
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Question Are packaged materials available? 

Answer Yes. Seven slide-tape presentations of units, work- 

book, and series giving steps to writing one*s own uxats* 
These are available to anyone. 

Every elementary teacher in Utah will be trained 
with these materials in the next two years. 

An example of one of the 100 units is banking, to be 
infused with math and social studies. The same material (s) 
can serve for preservice and in-service training, since 
at this point in time both have to start at the preservice 
level. Teachers of teachers can also use the material 
as they train those teaching career education in elementary 
education. 

Career education efforts in Ohio under the auspices 
of the State Department of Education have taken the form 
of workshops for total school plannincj, 
infusion into ongoing curriculum, 
a course in career education, 
career guidance, 
career awareness, 
beginning career information, 
beginning decision making, 

beginning occupational information [all of the 
preceding are done in varied backgroxands such 
as social studies, English, industrial arts, 
guidance, etc.] 

community placement, 

health occupations block, 



State of 

oBIo 

Program 
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career clusters, 

conununity experienced supervision. 

We* XI probably not see specialists prepared; i.e., 

career education teacher specialists. 

Ohio has no mandate for career education. It has 

funding by proposal. 

In 1974 — twenty-four districts were funded, K-10. 
Career education is to reach every student by 1982. 
Ohio's funding level is $20/student (k-8); and 
$20-30/student (grades 9-10). It will take forty 
million dollars to reach every student. In-service 
takes place in local schools and at universities. 



Proprietary 

School 

Effort 

Moser " 

School , 

Chicago , 

Illxnoxs 



There is proprietary school orientation in career 
education. Chicago community comes in to give mini- 
seminars. 

This year we've hired six people for professional 
development in career education — for students who have 
made their career choices but still aren't sure of what 
they want or what is available to them. 

Mini-seminars deal with the business world, health 
services, and education. 

We have made serious attempts in vocational education, 
but the elementary level is where it is needed. 

Graduate courses are lacking in preparation for 
career education. 
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Overview/Siimmary of Bell Paper Reactions 
A number of concerns of participants permeated much of 
the reaction/critique time for the Bell paper. Examples of 
those matters which dominated discussion were (1) lack of and 
need for definition of career education and at the same time 
recognition of need for flexibility and some ambiguity, (2) 
lack of relevancy of the paper and of graduate teacher education, 

(3) the inconsistency of the author's and the participants* 
expectations of the paper based on its title, (4) further 
conceptualization and understanding of career education, and 

(5) fact that most career education problems/needs are com- 
ponents of larger university/higher education problems and 
needs . 

It was apparent that time constraints and lack of concep- 
tualization and definition deterred progress in critiquing the 
paper, since many peripheral discussions were necessary to 
provide group unity. 

Moderate balance, pro and con, was maintained by partici- 
pants as they shared direct criticism of the paper. In general, 
the Bell paper was viewed as providing a very small beginning 
for discussion of career education student needs in graduate 
teacher education; it was considered quite narrow compared to 
the total set of student needs, personal and professional. 
Lack of scholarly documentation and relevancy of problems 
suggested were pointed out. Both strong positive and strong negativ 
criticisms were voiced. 
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Specific voids of the paper, deemed important, were (1) 
student professional needs, (2) guidance role in career education, 
(3) distinctions/roles of in-service education and graduate 
degree education, (4) the "watering down" charges by academics 
launched at career education in graduate teacher education. 

Emphasis was given to the fact that basic constraints 
built into the system (example: "game playing") are inconsis- 
tent with career education concepts. Need for alteration/ 
elimination of such inconsistencies was emphasized. Inconsistency 
goes hand-in-hand with relevancy problems? e.g., universities 
frequently emphasize research requirements of teacher education 
programs rather than provide optional/equivalent requirements 
to meet needs of those who will not be involved in research 
careers, but rather in teaching careers. 

Opportunities for career education preparation were recommended 
for graduate teacher education? however, no agreement was 
apparent regarding whether it should be required training for 
all teachers. 

Emphasis upon skill development (performance or competency) 
became an important consideration of participants, particularly 
as criticisms were "caught up" in consideration of system 
problems such as "game playing." The practicality and the need 
of models in career education were discussed. 

Questions embraced the gamut of career education considera- 
tions in spite of focus provided by papers for critiquing. 
The wide range of questions as well as their substance revealed 
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the need to provide understanding (to graduate students r graduate 
teacher educators, conimunity personnel, and others) of basic 
concepts of career education; how to begin, plan, implement 
career education? early awareness of career education; and the 
like. Participants demonstrated keen interest in career educa- 
tion and at the same time a lack of understanding of it. 

Over and over, the need for flexibility to meet individual 
needs in whatever form career education may take at the graduate 
teacher education level was emphasized; furthermore, the need 
to provide current career information for those preparing to 
teach was recognized as a must in career education professional 
training programs. 

It is also significant that research needs in career 
education were recognized for the purpose of improving teacher 
preparation. There is a specific research need to delineate 
the relationships among education, work, and culture — theoretically 
and practically. 

Implications of the career education movement for institutional 
change were also brought out. In-service education in career 
education was viewed by participants as the best point for 
university initiation of it, for most universities, if they 
have any built-in flexibility of procedures at all, will be 
able to accommodate change most quickly here. The group viewed 
in-service education, graduate degree education, and preservice 
education equally important and needed in the preparation of 
career education personnel. Community college staffing also 
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provides basis for preparation of its staff by universities 
at both in-service and preservice levels. 

Problems identified and needing study and action research 
are (1) the effect of career education (long range, K-retirement 
years) upon the nature and numbers of programs required to meet 
the needs in graduate teacher education; (2) entry requirements 
to graduate teacher education preparation \^ichare inconsistent 
with a number of career education concepts; (3) location of 
graduate teacher education offerings within proximity of 
greatest need (based on student needs assessment); and (4) 
relationship of career education problems to larger university 
problems. 
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* * * * 

Abstract of Grant Venn's Paper Entitled 
"Identification/Analysis of Problems Encountered 
in Planning/Implementing Career Education in Graduate 
Teacher Education Institutions'* ^ 

In the first half of this paper Venn sets the scene for the 
role education plays in the life of an individual in today's 
society. Specifically, he questions and discusses the role 
of graduate schools of education in preparing educational 
leaders who can help to solve numerous societal problems. Venn 
focuses on the integration of career education into current 
education theory and practice. 

There are five curreit conditions which need to be con- 
sidered by graduate teacher education institutions prior to 
further implementation of existing career education programs. 
Venn feels that policy, program, evaluation and priorities for 
career education are currently being set by others than those 
in graduate teacher education institutions. 

In discussing perceived problems with colleagues the 
author determined that the key to successful career education 
development is professional competence, but that career educa- 
tion is not usually included in the preparation of students in 
graduate teacher education institutions. Another problem cited 
relates to the preparation of current personnel in leadership 
positions in education. 

^The complete paper is provided in Appendix D*. 
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Venn asserts that current educational leaders and policy 
i ">nnulatofs should take the responsibility for career education 
implementation and adoption. 

In ^n extensive analysis of eleven reasons/factors dealing 
with why career education has not been incorporated into the 
university setting, Venn discusses (1) the current role and 
climate of the university relative to change; (2) personnel 
development preparation and experiences of university personnel 
who are in key decision making positions; (3) financial con- 
straints for new programs, such as career education; ' (4) philosoph- 
ical constraints related to the adoption of new programs such 
as career education, and other related factors. 

Venn statei; that graduate teacher education has been 
ignored by the supporters of career education, including the 
federal government and state departments of education. The 
conclusions drawn by Venn are discussed in three main categories 
dealing with (1) career education as a part of all education, 
(2) higher education i-^olated from society, am (3) supporters 
of career education. 

In the final section there is a total of fourteen specific 
recommendations dealing wit h- t.o involve staff in graduate 
teacher education and the subsequent implications for institu- 
tional change. The recommendations are as follows: 

(1) provide an understanding of philosophy, pr< tices 
and purposes of career education; 

i2t develop short internships or site visitations; 

(3) deveJop in-service workshops for members of the dean 
of education staff; 
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(4) develop in-service workshop for state department 
of education personnel? 

(5) prepare a special report for AACTE? 

(6) examine certification requirements? 

(7) acquire a federally funded study to determine 
competencies; 

(8) sponsor a joint study and report for leadership train- 
ing through AASA, NASSP, and NAESP? 

(9) sponsor a report by APGA on role and competencies 
related to career education? 

(10) sponsor a report by the AVA on appropriate leadership 
role (s) ; 

(11) sponsor a study by ACE dealing with the responsibility 
of higher education for career education? 

(12) develop and procure federal funds from USOE for graduate 
schools of teacher education to adapt training programs? 

(13) develop a program of salary advances for work experience 
as an equivalent for sabbaticals; 

(14) review doctoral preparation programs in graduate teacher 
education institutions. 

The author has included a bibliography related to career 
education. 
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The Grant Venn paper met with general acceptance and 
commendation from participants. This paper, unlike either of 
the other two, solicited both strong negative and strong positive 
reactions. Conments found in Appendix I*, pp. 382 to 385 provide 
possible reasons why this occurred. The Venn paper served in 
a very constructive manner toward workshop goals; it provided 
a great deal of practical application which was welcomed by 
iQOst participants. 

Criticisms 

Positive criticisms of Venn's paper touched upon quality 
of the paper; definition of career education; uses of the paper; 
relevance of proposed action and problems to institutions of 
participants; effect upon attitudes; implications of relation- 
ships of lifestyle, education, and society; information for 
planning curriculum; philosophical questions raised; stated 
problems and proposed solutions; usefulness of ideas to univer- 
sity personnel; reasons for lack of graduate teacher education 
involvement in career education; Venn's fourteen points; import- 
ance of career education; involvement of graduate students in 
critiquing paper; suggested ways to change present graduate 
teacher education; recognition of enormity of task; and sugges- 
tions for involvement that is most needed for implementation 
in graduate teacher education. 

Negative criticisms fell into nearly as wide a range of 
areas as did positive criticisms. Quality as well as tone of 
the paper was attacked. Some participants felt that the paper 
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initially attacked unfairly graduate teacher education for its 
lack of leadership and involvement in career education. In 
fact, the first half of the Venn paper aroused strong suspicion 
of the author on the part of a few participants regarding motives 
and purpose. Some felt that the author's perception of graduate 
teacher education was understated while most felt that Venn 
had assessed very well the status of career education within 
graduate teacher education. A specific illustration of the 
federal government's and the state government's leaving graduate 
teacher education out of the first three years* planning for 
career education was cited. It was further pointed out that 
••selling" of career education has been handled very poorly. 
There was caution given regarding the fact that at this early 
stage of development, an equally valid set of assumptions or 
hypotheses to those posed in this paper might be set forth and 
one could come to different conclusions. There is a human 
tendency to reflect less critically upon ideas, in the absence 
of dax-a, than one might when data are plentiful. Participants 
seemed to feel that less involvement has taken place in graduate 
teacher education than in public schools because of university 
roots in research and tradition. It was also felt that the Venn 
paper did not give the emphasis to problems of training personnel 
who are already in the field to the degree that general problems 
of professional development were addressed. Ridicule was directed 
at state departments of education and private agencies dabbling 
more and more into in-service education without involving teacher 
educators in the process. Mention of involvement of industry 
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was tho only aspect of conununity support which Venn addressed. 
A number of participants were not ready to subscribe to the 
concept of career education as a part of all of education. 
Some also believed that the significance of career education 
to provide for individualiring education for everyone is greatly 
overstated. 

Criticisms Summary 
Generally, emphasis and numbers of positive comments out- 
weighed emphasis and numbers of negative reactions to the Venn 
paper. Most participants viewed this paper as a most challenging 
one which provides information and bases for planning programs, 
projects, or curricula? provides justification for recommenda- 
tions; documents philosophical concepts; states problems; and 
raises probing questions to stimulate critical thinking, in 
addition, this paper was viewed to be relevant to schools of 
education and possibly to provide direction for schools of 
education in career education planning. Participants viewed 
with interest the recommended ways of initiating change in 
graduate teacher education. This paper was recommended by 
participants for use in local settings in launching discussion 
and planning for career education in graduate teacher education. 

Questions Raised 
The Venn paper prompted some very "searching" kinds of 
questions on the part of participants. Fundamental concerns 
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were raised reqarding whether there is some body of knowledge 
to be implemented relative to career education for graduate 
teacher education; the meaning of technological society; why 
there is lack of awareness of the career education concept 
on the part of a majority of personnel in graduate teacher 
educatipn institutions; and why should the schools necessarily 
take responsibility for career education. See list of questions 
in Appendix I*, pp. 386-387. 

Occasionally a question was asked regarding the application 
of suggestions and concepts. Most questions were not of this 
nature unless new problems were brought up by participants. 
Questions related to poor selling strategies utilized by 
supporters of career education theories and/or concepts were 
also discussed. Additional questions referred to the pros and 
cons of incentives to graduate teacher education faculties; 
whether career education competencies are available and known; 
whether universities have qualified personnel to teach career 
education theories, concepts, techniques, and evaluation; and 
who is really in need of career education training. 



Summary of Questions Raised 
The level of questioning and probing was no less signifi- 
cant for the Venn paper than for the others. Time did become 
a constraint, since less time remained for critiquing the Venn 
paper than was used for the others. As a result, tne n»ambers 
of questions may be fewer but their quality was maintained. 
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There were few questions related to clarifying meanings of 
the author; most questions were probing in nature or extended 
beyond the focus of the paper. The nature of questions demon- 
strated high interest and varied concerns ranging all the way 
from identifying place of responsibility for career education, 
to how to sell better the concept, to identification of teacher 
competencies in career education, to who needs training, and 
to whether university personnel have qualifications now to 
teach career education. 

Needs Identified 

Needs brought out as the Venn paper was critiqued embraced 
career education needs of graduate students, graduate teacher 
education personnel, and state departments of education. 
Planning and implementation of preparation for career education 
personnel; exajnination of credentialing practices; experiences 
of faculty and students in the real world of community; identifica- 
tion of competencies needed in career education; preparation of 
personnel to perform adequately; and careful examination of 
alternatives to career education — all are needs for study and 
consideration by graduate teacher education institutions. 
See needs listed in Appendix I*, pp. 387-388. 

Again, a need for defining career education sufficiently 
to cozmnunicate intelligently with others about it was emphasized. 
In addition, the need to provide a well-thought-out strategy 
for selling career education would be useful. Relevancy of 
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teacher education experiences in career education suggests the 
need for internships » on-site visitations, participation vrking 
with businessmen or community groups, and the like for both the 
student and faculty professional development. It is important 
not to postpone small beginnings just because time and resources 
may not warrant accomplishing everything at once. 

Credentialing of staff based on career education competencies 
needed should be examined. Because career education has crossed 
the threshold of public education widely, there is a need for pro- 
fessional development of teachers in career education. The 
•*cradle to grave" concept of career education makes clear the 
need for offering preparation in career education at undergraduate 
and graduate levels. Study of constraints to career education 
as welj. as serious study of alternative strategies for overcoming 
the constraints should be made. 

Summary of Needs Identify* d 
Areas of need identified by partxcipants were basically 
those of iir.. . oving career education relationships between 
graduate teacher education and local school districts as well 
as bridging the relevancy gap between graduate teacher education 
and community agencies (personnel related to implementing 
instruction in career education) . Emphasis upon developing an 
improved selling strategy of career education was made. Increased 
emphasis upon applications and performance/competencies in career 
education was reinforced for graduate teacher education. 
Priorities for change were pointed out in the need for people 
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to change before institutions can change. Small beginnings in 
career education should not be shunned. A rationale was 
discussed for identifying a need for personnel development in 
career education. Credentialing practices must be probed as 
they relate to career education preparcition of teacl ers which 
must be performance-based. The need to define career education 
must be done broadly enough that there is flexibility to meet 
local needs at the objective level and yet specifically enough 
that communication about it can occur. A need was expressed for 
graduate teacher education to recognize in career education, fields 
of endeavor in addition to research and tradition. 

Problems Identified 
Problems surfacing throughout workshop discussions of the 
Venn paper were focused on responsibility for lack of involve- 
ment of graduate teacher education in career education; certifica- 
tion constraints which are incompatible with career education 
concepts; how to gain total university support for graduate 
teacher education endeavors; how to develop awareness of career 
ication within graduate education so that programs or efforts 
in w-aroer education are not the result of outside pressures 
and directions only; incentives for teaching of career education; 
how to assist graduate teacher education to acquire its share 
of power, status, or prestige; how to help educators to find 
ways to implement career education without being totally depend- 
ent "r v^ii additional monies; how to overcome the threatening 
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qualities of career education to universities; the need to 
individualize preparation for teaching of career education; and 
consideration of career education for graduate teacher education 
without isolating it. See list of problems in Appendix I', 
pp. 388-390. 

At the same tikae that participants agreed in general with 
Venn's suggestions regarding examining of certification policies 
as they relate to preparation of personnel in career education, 
they hasrJ.ened to point out that they took exception to the 
implication of ^'snn that this constraint is unique to education. 
They wanted to clarify that this problem is not manifested only 
in education, but rather exists in other professions and/or 
occupations such as dentistry, auto mechanics, TV repair, 
medicine, law, and the like. 

There was great interest demonstrated in the discussion 
of lack of responsibility for leadership in career education 
by graduate teacher education. All were convinced that state 
departments of education and the federal government have largely 
overlooked the role of graduate schools of education in planning/ 
implementing career education. 

Summary of Problems Identified 
A problem of major concern in discussion focused on the 
role of graduate schools of education in (1) implementing career 
education, (2) improving leadership experience among deans of 
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education in preparation for career education, and (3) providing 
reasons for the status of the problem. Once sources of responsibil- 
ity for the problem were discussed, related problems such as 
determining strategies to be used within the college to get total 
college support for career education endeavors, preventing 
development of career education efforts in universities as a 
result of outside pressures because of unawareness of leadership 
in graduate education, revising university policy regarding the 
reward t>ystem to give recognition to teaching, and building 
status and prestige in graduate schools of education to facilitate 
acceptance of proposed change in instruction by appropriate all- 
university committees were identified. 

Other problems identified as the Venn paper was critiqued 
were re. ognition of the possible threat of the career education 
concept to institutions with "liberal arts" orientation, existence 
of forced programs of study rather than programs designed to meet 
individual needs, and the constraint of isolation of graduate 
tcachor education upon plans for changing program in universities. 

Undoubtedly, additional problems would have been identified 
had time permitted. 

Illustrations Shared 
As appropriate, participants occasionally shared illuetra- 
tions and/or examples of their experiences which were related 
to discussions and critiques. The following wore pointed out 
in the critique of the Venn paper. Points illustrated are obvious. 
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Appalachian The Appalachian satellite project for career cduca- 

Satcllite 

Project Tn tion is launched tomorrow, May 30. Within the next 
Career 

Education eighteen months, career education programs via satellite 
TV wxll cover the entire Appalachian Region. It is not 
always how fast you move, but how you move. Involving 
the right people and numbers of people can be strategic 
to effectiveness. 

University Our dean is not without knowledge about career 

of^Kent ucky 

LcxTngto n, education; neither is ho motivated to push it. He believes 
Kentucky 

that many departments may be threatened by it at this 
time; letting vocational education take it at this time 
would not threaten other departments. We have finally 
convinced the dean to appoint a college-wide committee 
to investigate, study, and decide what should be done 
about career education. Although it has been slow to 
start, we will have people involved in the several depart- 
ments. 

Questions and Answers Re: Workshop Procedures 
During final discussion of the three papers which served 
as bases for workshop endeavor, the group reached that point 
at which group unity/dynamics interrupted discussion for 
clarification of workshop purposes and procedures. Because 
the questions were legitimate — just as legitimate as any 
others discussed, the questions and responses to them are 
recorded herein. 
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Question What were the guidelines for selecting participants 

for this workshop? Was a criterion used stating that 
participants must have been involved with career 
education? 

Answer Several criteria were used. 

1. We started with the seventy-five university 
centers represented in the initial conferences 
of the project. 

2. Regional representation was sought within the 
ten regions of USOE. 

3. There was an effort to represent those who 
would have concern. We deliberately sought 

a mixture/balance of advocates and non-advocates 

of the movement. 
We particularly tried to be objective and to identify 
all kinds of persons to react — I think we may have accom- 
plished that. 

In planning this workshop, the project staff particularly 
wanted (1) to include graduate students, (2) to include 
university personnel, (3) business/industry representatives, 
(4) two-year institutional personnel, and (5) the like. 
If money and time had permitted, we would have liked to 
include even a wider representation in the workshop. 
In all cases of acceptance of the invitation to attend, 
it seemed that acceptance was based upon a willingness 
to give of themselves to an educational need. 
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Question How were authors of papers selected? Why? 

Answer A beginning list of possible authors was compiled 

at the suggestion of project staff, USOE officials, 
universities, and others. As we called individuals 
and they learned about our needs, they would suggest 
additional names. There is no intention of giving 
the impression by use of these three authors that they 
are the best or key individuals in career education. 
They are three of many individuals who have given 
leadership to the movement, have been involved in the 
movement, or who have significant interest in the move- 
ment. 

If one wished to see other writings of some of the 
same individuals, one could find and compare them. 

In all fairness to the three authors, it should be 
stated that they were given a very short time-frame 
to prepare these papers just as the project staff had 
an extremely short time in which to plan the workshop. 
It should be said that the authors stated reservations 
about preparing papers in such a s^ort time in their 
already very busy time schedules. They did agree, however, 
to provide the papers for whatever good purpose they might 
serve — even if they only helped to provide discussion. 

It should also be stated that each author was given 
information in terms of the purposes of the papers and 
and their individual assignments. Each knew who the 
other authors were and their respective assignemnts. 

o 
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In the case of some authors, there were frequent tele- 
phone calls made to project staff to clarify and confirm 
as they developed the papers. This fact, too, may 
account for some differences among products. 

In all cases, it is hoped that authors would not 
be judged personally by t±iese papers. 

Recognizing that there were constraints in the 
preparation of the papers, that there are negative and 
positive characteristics of the papers, I would suggest 
tliat we move from the papers now to some of the related 
concerns of participants — to the development of concepts 
of career education and their applications. 

Over vieu /Summary of Venn Paper Reactions 
The critique of Venn's paper, which focused upon problems 
encountered in planning and implementing career education in 
vjraduate teacher education institutions, enlisted comments 
in the areas of criticisms, pro and con; questions; needs; 
problems; and illustrations. Time was a constraint in 
providing quantity; however, overall quality of comments was 
maintained. 

There wore far more positive than negative reactions to 
this paper; in addition, there were more extreme reactions 
on all sides than was true for critiques of the other two 
papers. Criticisms wore more positive than negative based 
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upon the emphases and tones of comments; also a greater nuinber 
of positive than negative comments resulted. Statements acknow- 
^edqod the fact that the paper was most challenging and it 
provided much information. It was recognized for recommenda- 
tions rfupported by reasons, for posing probing questions, for 
idoutl lying pertinent problems, and for being well documented. 
Further, constructive criticism pointed to its relevancy 
to schools of education and its worth to graduate schools of 
education for stimulation of discussion preliminary to their 
planning for career education. 

Questions wore ix>sed to extend the information base beyond 
the focus of the paper. In a few cases, questions were asked for 
clarification purposes. Questions were also demonstrative of 
high interest and diversity of concern. Considerations 
emphasized through questioning dealt with (1) placement of 
responsibility for (or blame for lack of) leadership in career 
education by schools of educsition, (2) identifying and relating 
competencies of career education in preparation of teachers, 
(3) the concern for who needs training, and (4) the qualifica- 
tions of university personnel to teach career education in 
jraduato teacher education. 

Identified needs included (1) ways to relate graduate 
teacher education to local school districts and to community 
agencies and personnel, (2) development of improved ways to 
sell the concepts of career education, (3) an emphasis upon 
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field work and applications, (4) examination of priorities for 
change, (5) encouragement of small beginnings rather than no 
beginnings, (6) the study of certification practices as they 
relato to cart-er education preparation of personnel, (7) develop- 
ment of definition of career education not restrictive to local 
noeds, and (8) consideration of endeavors outside traditional 
activities. 

Problems also focused upon (1) lack of leadership in career 
education for graduate teacher- education, (2) why, and (3) how 
to gain total university support for career education at graduate 
education level. A problem of caution was that of permitting 
by default emergence and direction of career education efforts 
to arise outside graduate teacher education. Equally important 
was identified the problem of forced programs of study versus 
individualized programs in career education preparation of 

personnol. Study and revision of the reward system related 

... \ 
to gaming commitment to preparation of personnel in career 

education were also suggested. The possible threat of career 

oduc<jtion to the "liberal arts" oriented university personnel 

was also recognized. 
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Selected Workshop Tasks 

In an attempt to provide motivation for maximum interaction 
of workshop participants — graduate teacher education students 
and representative educational leaders and decision makers — the 
project staff developed ten workshop tasks to serve as a base 
for discussion nhe second day of the workshop. 

Data in this section of the report were paraphrased from 
Lape recordings and hand written recorders' reports for each 
task selected. Workshop participants added a task eleven. 
Appendix F' shows the list of eleven task choices, of which each 
of tasks one (1), three (3), four (4), six (6), seven (7), and 
eleven (11) were selected by one or more participants and 
discussed. 

Workshop participants agreed to work in small groups, 
"ivo small groups were formed, each of which addres.^ed either 
t.jsks L-3, 1-4, 1-6, 1-7, or 1-11. Task groups wore formed on 
tho basis of individual interests. At the end of the small 
group sesoions, the re :!order for each group, where time permitted, 
reported the results for that particular group. An effort 
was made to allot time for questions, clarifications, additions, 
recommendations, etc. 

Substantive data collected and corresponding data analysis 
follow for each of the six tasks selected among the five small 
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Task 1. Graduate teacher education should address itself to 
career education. 

(a) Wliy? 

(b) Give five or more suggestions of ways to approach 

this task. Describe or outline those ways sufficiently 
to conununicate how. 

(c) List the implications that the preceding has for 
graduate teacher education faculties and their 
personnel development. 

In the small as well as large group discussions of task 
one, general comments were relative to career edn< v-'t ion concepts/ 
movement, teacher education institutions, institUv". .ens of higher 
education in general, as well as career education in the public 
schools. Comments were paraphrased and classified as issues, 
problems, questions, needs and general recommendations. For a 
categorical listing, please see Appendix I', pp. 391-393. 

Workshop participants agreed that graduate teacher education 
should address itself to career education. Several facets of 
task one were discussed and clarified before the groups could 
come to a consensus about why and how teacher education should 
address itself to career education and before the groups could 
list the implications for graduate teacher education faculties 
and tlieir personnel development. The main focus of the groups 
centered around (1) the need to provide flexibility (including 
specific career education courses) into graduate orograms 
to increase graduate students* awareness of and experiences in 
career education before entering the work world, especially the 
public school systems; (2) the need to strengthen the relation- 
ship among university, public school, community, and business/ 
industry personnel in an effort to progress cooperatively and 
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succeed ir. the career education movement; (3) the need for 
more active participation on the part of graduate students in 
planning and implementing career education (at UCLA, there 
exists a Graduate Student Association in Fducation which has 
been very active and successful in taking actions to meet student 
needs); (4) the issue and problem of who should take the leader- 
ship role for career education; (5) the issues of what areas 
(if any) internships should be offered by graduate teacher 
education to maximize the career education experiences of its 
students. Internship programs may be divided into three phases: 
observation, partial participation, and full participation; and 
(6) the legal implications of career education outside the school 
building. One of che business/industry representatives pointed 
out that all sorts of problems and pressures come from insurance 
companies, administration, as well as union members regarding 
field trips/tours and other related activities for students 

under a certain age. 

Iwo questions that the group focused on were (1) should 
the dean of the college of education take leadership responsibility 
for career education or should he not, and (2) why? More work- 
shop participants than not agreed that the deans of the colleges 
of education should not necessarily take a leadership role 
(especially in mandating responsibilities) but rather take the 
role of a facilitator/supporter to the area{s) where the interest 
of his staff lies, hopefully in career education and its growth. 
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Those who took an opposite stand on tho previous question 
debated that on many university campuses , faculty members 
are not prone to take actions on any issiio unless mandates are 
passed or soitie typo of reward is given. It was believed that 
if the dean does not take major responsibility for promoting 
the career education movement, the movement will perish. 
One participant commented that the question at hand centered 
on the definition of two phrases: formal leadership and 
informaJ leadership. Formal leadership is that leadership 
which is ap^x>intod or elected. Informal leadership is that 
leadership which emerges from the group (faculty) . It was 
strongly believed by the participant that t tter form of 

leadership would be most effective, stronger, and create more 
involvement even though it might take longer. The discussion 
on this question ended with a consensus that all institutions 
have their uniquenesses and, therefore, leadership must come 
from different sources. 

Several recommendations were made to assist the career educa- 
tion movement in flourishing generalJy. Participants recommended 
that (1) more advisory committees be established and utilized; 
(2) more graduate students as well as personnel from disciplinary 
areas outside of education be involved in career education 
planning/implementation? and (3) institutions of higher educa- 
tion, especially graduate teacher education institutions, 
provide more flexibility in their programming to meet the 
career education needs of their students. Additional recommenda- 
tions made are found in Appendix I*, p. 393-394. 

o 
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Once participants had discissed and clarified some of the 
areas mentioned above, they focused on why graduate teacher 
education should address itself to career education and 
developed the following list i reasons: 

1. because career educavxon is a sound educational concept; 

2. because career education meets the demands of the 
public sector; 

3. because being a broad concept, career education utilizes 
personnel and resources from diverse areas, thus 
maximizing student experiences and minimizing needs; 

4. because career education seems to provide a basic and 
sound approach to solving some of the problems of 
present day education, such as dropout rates, improper 
training, etc.; 

5. because career education acknowledges the need for and 
utilizes community resources and advisory committees; 

6. because career education meets the cry of relevancy 
in education; 

7. because through the involvement of teachers (in-service 
especially) , attitudes of students toward the world 

of work plus needed competencies by teachers will 
change and improve; and 

8. because teacher education programs have a responsibility 
for preparation of teachers and other educational 
leaders who will have control over the quality and 
depth of educational experiences of students. 
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Upon establishing the fact that graduate teacher education 
should address itself to career education and stating reasons 
why, the group recommended the following alternative approaches 
to accomplish imj task one and the implications for graduate 
teacher education faculties and their personnel development. 



A 1 1 erna t i vo Approaches 

Appc^int an interdisciplinary 
Cv)mmittee (by administration) 
to iiitady and recommend changes/ 
recommendations. Appoint a 
nt.iff to implement changes/ 
recommendations . 

Write career education into 
programs as competencies; an 
assumption was made that insti- 
tutions were involved in plan- 
ning/implementing performance 
or competency-based teacher 
education programs and con- 
cluded that the more one 
writes career education into 
tcvjcher competencies, the 
more one can generate inter- 
est and activities in the 
area . 

Allow a faculty member or a 
department chairman to write 
a position paper on career 
education, assuming that there 
is no interest on the part 
of administration. 



Implications 

More workshops at federal, state 
and local levels. 

Students requirements/awareness 
in the following areas: fund- 
ing sources, how to acquire/ 
request funds, how to write 
proposals and how to determine 
availability of materials. 

Incorporate career education 
plans into already existing 
staff development plan{s). 



Conduct workshops similar to 
this one. 

Determine state plan and its 
priorities relative to career 
education. 

Determine state resources for 
funding/implementing career 
education. 
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Alternative Approaches 

Sock career education intern- 
ships for faculty members. 

Explore community possibilities — 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Explore off-campus possibilities — 
career education courses, etc. 



Task 3. There exists the point of view among some that career 
education can or may perpetuate many existing problems 
related to economic status and opportunity for employ- 
ment by individuals of minority or disadvantaged groups. 

(a) Identify those groups who must take responsibility 
for leadership in building in "checks and balances" 
to prevent those engaging in career education from 
adding to the existing problems. 

(b) Suggest realistic ways that each of the groups 
identified in (a) might address building in "checks 
and balances" as precautionary measures. 

(c) What are the implications, if any, of these concerns 
stated in this point of view for graduate teacher 
education? 

The basic activity of the small group selecting the above 
task was brainstorming of ideas as they related to the career 
opportunities for individuals of minority or disadvantaged 
groups. The following is an analysis of the comments made by 
group members. 

One concern of the group was that if career education is a 
form of social policy, career education should be clear in 
definition of terms, premises, purposes and objectives. A 
clear statement outlining concern and position Regarding equitable 
advancement of all groups in the career education movement should 
be made. 
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There is a tendency for developers of materials to assume 
that once materials are supplied in the field, they are dis- 
tributed with fairness to all. This is an assumption that 
should not be made and additional examination and follovmp 
should be conducted in an attempt to insure equality for all 
students. 

The group pointed out that those with leadership 
t esp'^nsibility and decision making power have a tendency to 
m.iko value decisions regarding the kinds of awareness, explora~ 
tory, and preparatory activities to which minority students 
should be exposed. For example, a school principal or class- 
room teacher may decide that because of the socio-economic 
status of the students living in the ghetto, a field trip or 
site visit to the assembly department of the Ford Corporation 
would be of more interest and benefit to the students than a 
trip i-o the county court house whore students may become aware 
ot and even participate in the regular activities of a judge 
and his/ier court for a day. The point is that decision makers 
make value judgments, consciously or unconsciously relative to 
the kinds of job opportunities and experiences to which certain 
populations should be exposed. This kind of approach seems to 
impede the opportunities of minorities and the disadvantaged 
whereas by omitting certain opportunities/experiences, one con- 
tributes to neglect in providing a broad base of experiences for 
all students. Minority leaders are very skeptical and sensitive 
to such an approach. 
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The societal value system, therefore, must be improved 
before career education can be respected and accepted by all 
people, especially the disadvantaged. Society makes value 
jud^jm«^nts about certain kinds of jobs, and the criterion 
for job priorities is not necessarily the amount of money 
earned, but the degree of job responsibility and the nature of 
the environment. In society a secretary will be looked upon 
moro pleasantly than a garbage collector, even though the 
garbage collector may earn more money. If career education 
is to prepare individuals for entrance into various job markets 
and to make their work meaningful, interesting, ana of value 
to them as individuals, society must destroy the stigma of 
prioritizing jobs to meet social acceptability. One must not 
be haunted with the perception that his/her job is demeaning 
or demoralizing in the eyes of society, even though that job 
may be satisfying to the individual concerned. This is particular- 
ly true in the case of minorities or the disadvantaged. An 
example was given of a factory worker who dressed as an executive 
each morning before leaving for work, changed to work clothes 
at work, and changed again to executive attire for his return 
home. Why, was the question raised. 

Care in career education program planning should be exercised 
not to increase the existing gap among the learning capabilities 
of youth entering classrooms from different socio-economic 
backgrounds. For example, students in a career education program 
who benefit most by learning about the world of work and by 
becoming aware of the availability of job choices/opportunities 
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open to thorn after graduating tend to be the same students 
who would likely benefit most from any other educational program. 
Career education programs should emphasize assisting those students 
whoso learning experiences in ongoing educational programs have 
already been demonstrated not to be successful. 

One approach to the problem would be for program ; lanners 
and teachers not to assume that the experience base of every 
student is the same upon entering the classroom, but rather, 
to recognize and identify the different levels of experiences 
among students and to plan (and individualize) career education 
programs to meet the socio-economic difference in background 
experiences of students. 

Another point discussed was the lack of a representative 
number of blacks on councils, committees, boards, etc., where 
decisions affecting tlie disadvantaged or minorities are made. 
Participants felt that there is a vital need for input from 
black leaders to discuss and resolve some of the problems related 
to the disadvantaged in present as well as future educational 
programs. 

If career education is to succeed in meet-lng the lifelong 
needs of all individuals in society, especially the disadvantaged, 
career education must (1) clearly state premises, purposes, 
objectives, and strategies for meeting the needs of all con- 
stituents of society; (2) destroy the need of society to make 
value judgments as well as decisions regarding job priority; 
(3) involve black leaders in planning and implementing career 
education programs for the disadvantaged; and (4) increase the 
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awareness of and placement of minorities in additional managerial 
and admin'.strative kinds of positions. 



Task 4. Identify and list career education needs of students 
which are appropriate to be addressed at the graduate 
teacher education level. 

(a) Check those which are being met in graduate 
teacher education. 

(b) Proposed alternative ways in which those needs 
not being iret could be met in graduate teacher 
education. 

(c) List guidelines for change in graduate teacher 
education to meet career education needs of 
students. 

Participants of the small group considering task 1-4 spent 
..lost of their discussion time allotted considering task one (1); 
therefore, relatively little time remained for consideration of 
task four (4). The group did, however, recommend the following 
alternative way in which student needs could be met in graduate 
teacher education: utilize community advisory committees for 
the following purposes: (1) to support demands for additional 
services and resources in needed areas; (2) to recommend what 
programs to offer, (3) to support graduate internship programs; 
(4) to examine and broaden student employment opportunities; 
and (5) to do research and planning to meet the future needs 
of graduate students. 

Task 6. You are a dean of education who has receiv-:d unsolicited 
requests from local school administrators, counselors, 
and public school teachers for assistance in preparation 
of staff to implement career education. These requests 
over the past year have now reached significant numbers 
to require a response from your institution regarding 
what, if any, support or leadership can be provided 
them. Outline the steps or procedures which you would 
implement as dean to arrive at the response which you 
would give to those who have made such requests. 
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In an attempt by the dean of the college of education to 
respond to the numerous requests by local school administrators, 
counselors, public school teacher? and the like for support 
or leadership from his/her institution to prepare staff to 
implement career education, the g'LOup soloctinq this task sugges 
several steps or procedures which the dean might use in respond- 
ing to such a request. The dean should assess the needs in 
c.ircer education by 

1. determining if the request for support is a legitimate 
one; 

2, assessing resources? 

i. assigning individual (s) responsibilities for coordinat- 
ing career education programs (maybe via a coordinating 
council; an ad hoc committee, appointed by dean, 
department chairman, combination of faculty members 
from various departments, public school personnel, 
or others) ; 

4. examining initial pilot projects and workshops to 
gather more information on the progress made in 
various career education centers, policies and by- 
laws being developed and implemented? and studying 
departmental and institutional approval of in-service 
programs to assist in the development of a career 
education program to meet the needs of those request- 
ing assistance. 
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The cry for relevancy in education is beiny expressed by 
concerned citizens day after day. The time has come when 
institutions of higher education, and especially colleges of 
t.'ducdtion, must be more accountable for meeting the in-service 
and prosorvice needs of the community if they are to survive. 
The career educcition orientation and training of higher educa- 
tion personnel must be given first priority in the provision of 
<issi stance and support to the career education needs of the 
immeJiato community and society. 

Task 7. Identify/list obstacles to implementing change in graduate 
teacher education. Suggest two or more ways to cope 
with each of those inhibiters. 

In the listing below, workshop participants who selected 

task seven (7) identified several obstacles to implementing 

change in graduate teacher education and suggested in most 

cases strategies/ways to cope with each constraint. 



Obstacles 

Traditionalism in the 
university/graduate 
teacher education 
structure. 



Strategies 

Competency-based education wherein 
one of the main purposes of educa- 
tional institutions is to provide a 
product to society in which the 
institution is capable of adapting 
to change and in which the institu- 
tion has the capability and resources 
to meet the needs of the community 
and society. 

Since universities aie the last 
segments of society to implement 
change, one attempt to change may 
be made initially by making smal3 
increments of change within the 
university structure. 
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Obstacles 



Strategies 



Lack of information and 
field experiences. 



University ethics. 



Lack of intellectual reward 
for graduates, especially 
masters degree students. 



Isolation of graduate 
schools from the public 
schools and the needs of 
their constituents, and 
the needs of the labor 
markets and society. 

Lack of power because 
teacher education is a 
neophyte in the university 
setting. 



University reward system. 



Provide an extension agent mechanism, 
possibly patterned after agricultural 
extension, to disseminate information 
and facilitate field experiences. 

Gain more power and esteem from other 
departments within the college of 
education. Make known the need/ 
demand for graduate teacher education 
programs and the accomplishments of 
such programs, and the relevancy of 
teacher education programs to other 
segments of education and to society. 
Teacher education programs are 
considered low on the list of 
respected departments in education. 

Place more emphasis on accountability, 
which may enhance intellectual 
interest in broadening one's educa- 
tional experiences through pre- 
service and in-service educational 
programs, rather than in seeking 
higher degrees for the sole purpose 
of obtaining salary increases. 

Provide alternative approaches to 
educational experiences; e.g., 
competency-based teacher education. 



Provide joint appointments to 
committees, councils, etc., 
when making decisions concerning 
departments or programs. Allow 
neophytes in university settings 
some voice in decision making 
capacities. 

Decrease reward for research and 
increase reward for developing 
teaching competencies to meet 
students needs and to recognize 
community services and involvement. 
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rresonce of university 
committee system. 



Lack of stimuli to 
universities from state 
departments of education, 
USOE, NIE, etc., regarding 
career education. 

Dependency of university 
on student credit hours. 



Organize graduate students to 
indicate their needs and demand 
that teacher education programs 
meet these needs. 

Inventory consumers to identify 
their needs and how their needs 
may best be met. 

Strengthen the line of communica- 
tion among university personnel, 
graduate students, and consumers 
to provide feedback for change in 
graduate teacher education programs. 

Involve committee members wherever 
possible in discussions on needed 
change in graduate teacher educa- 
tion programs; keep them as informed/ 
knowledgeable as possible regarding 
successful changes that have occurred 
at other institutions; demonstrate 
a need for change in present 
programs; and provide alternative 
strategies for change. 

Improve the lines of communication 
between universities and these 
agencies for the purpose of 
securing funds and utilizing 
whatever other sources are available. 

Determine alternative ways for 
programs to become self-sustaining. 



The large group discussion dealt with several of the 
preceding obstacles and strategies reported by the small group 
recorder. Traditionalism has always been a defense against 
any changes in society ever since the beginning of time, whether 
they be career education changes or others, and in today's 
fast growing world of technology, all segments of society 
(especially teacher education institutions) feel threatened 
by the rapidity of change. Alvin Toffler discusses this issue 
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as well as others in his book titled Future Shock « Institu- 
tions of higher education are very slow in making drastic 
changed in their instructional {>ro^jrams. More and more each 
day teachers, public school administrators, students, and 
other constituents of society are imposing pressures and 
demands on institutions of higher education to keep abreast of 
changing times in order to pro/ide the community/society with 
the best products and experiences possible. 

uno of the major barriers to making changes in institutions 
of higher education/ teacher education institutions is the 
university committee system. Workshop participants felt that 
most members of this committee system, even though not necessarily 
traditional and conservative in their thinking about change 
and progress, must have a thorough and clear picture in mind 
of what is being proposed before making decisions for immediate 
change. One of the purposes of the committee is to insure 
gradual university changes. It would be disadvantageous, however, 
for graduate teacher education institutions not to keep current 
and, to make the necessary program changes to provide relevant 
educational experiences for their constituents. For example, if 
tlie needs of those affected by teacher education programs 
are not met, the institutions stand to suffer from a decrease in 
enrollment as well as other serious consequences. 

Several years ago teacher education insti '-.utions entered 
the university setting with strong resistance, because tradi- 
tionally teacher education took place in normal schools and 
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was considered to be training, vocational type education. 
This created an impediment for changers in teacher education 
because on most campuses teacher education does not have 
the power nor prestige to make needed changes in its programs. 
There is an exception, however, on the Bowling Green State 
University campus whore the strongest, most powerful college is 
the college of education. A possible solution to this impediment 
is recognition of joint faculty appointments. The University of 
Florida is already utilizing the joint-appointment approach, but 
no mention was made as to its success. 

Another obstacle to change in teacher education relates 
to tlie university reward system. This reward system does not 
necessarily contribute to change even though that may be one 
of its purposes stated in writing. Most universities are in 
business for teaching, service, and research— in that order. 
In reality, however, that order is not the case; research 
receives the largest reward. Even though one may be a very 
competent university teacher and/or is actively engaged in 
providing community services (educational), he/she may not 
in most cases get the kind of reward received by one who 
conducts research. It seems that the focus has shifted from 
making students aware and prepared for all the opportunities 
that may be open to them in society, to university personnel 
requesting grants to conduct research. Several ways have been 
listed previously herein to cope with this obstacle to change. 
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In the discussion for chanqCf participants recommended 
that graduate schools/ teacher education institutions follow 
the pattern of law and medical schools. The university school 
of education could bo organized similarly to the law or medical 
schools, where the college of education would be free to make 
doc in ions and changes when and where necessary. Undergraduate 
ti^achor education would no longer exist except as pre-educational 
traminq. Thoro was discussion as to whether a fifth year 
niigiit bo necessary? in other words one would apply to the 
coiioqo of education {after receiving his/her bachelor's degree 
in higher education) to obtain a year of professional education 
before entering the classroom. 

A program similar to the one mentioned above already exists 
in California at UCLA (University of California at Los Angeles) . 
ihe program will, however, terminate this year because results 
indicated that the student teaching experiences were not well 
integrated in the teacher education program. The results of the 
program at UCLA pointed to the need for a closer unity of exper- 
ience with academic pursuits. The University of California at Los 
Angeles is attempting to supply this need by offering a degree 
toward a credential program. The program is so organized that 
certain experiences are required in a bachelor's degree program; 
one may receive his/her degree and credentials simultaneously. 
Another participant pointed out that the University of Florida 
and some other institutions in the state had implemented a sim- 
ilar degree/credential program (under another name) to that of 
UCLA, and it was not a successful one. Reason why was not given. 
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The establishment of proscrvice trainincj centers for 
the purpose of integrating theory and practice into the experiences 
of students has also made progress at some university campuses. 
At the University of Kentucky campus, preservice traininc, centers 
hav.- boon in existence for over twenty-five years, wherein students 
gain student teaching experiences in the second semester of 
their senior year. T>*c university offered theory courses each 
moruin*.3; students return to designated centers for practical 
experiences in the afternoon. Every other Wednesday appropriate 
faculty members, supervising teachers, and student teachers 
meet for seminars. A program such as this could be effectively 
implemented only if the centers are within a realistic distance 
from the institution of higher education. 

The Ohio State University preservice training program 
provides similar kinds of experiences for its teacher education 
students? however, students are provided observations/participa- 
tion teaching experiences at some point in their freshman year 
training. This program provides students an opportunity to 
explore the teaching profession to make sure they have chosen 
the profession of their interest. 

For those participants who were concerned about the dependency 
of the university on student credit hours, one participant 
indicated a possible strategy to overcome such an obstacle. 
The Florida state legislature has made special appropriations 
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to several of the state's institutions of hiqher education to 
test /implement the agricultural model of extension acjonts* 
The liuiversity ot Florida has been given monit^s to incorporate* 
four new line items which will not be dependent on student 
crevUt hours for supports Support will come from service 
actix^iti^'S in the schools, not credit service activities in 
school ^ Florida has also passed a teacher center education act 
whert.' thert' will bo a collaborative effort among center per- 
sonnel, classroom teachers, university personnel^ and public 
school administrators to produce {on a competitive basis among 
centers) a product salable to the State The ix>int to be made 
is that universities need to expand their tunding resources 
2^o a:; to not bo dependent on student credit hours ♦ Federal and 
state aqencies could assist universities in this effort by 
allc^cating more monies for university activities, especially 
fj^i lot testing activities for change^ 

The data analyzed on task seven dealt with some of the 
immediate obstacles teacher education institutions/institutions 
of nisi her education face in an attempt to implement needed 
changes. From a review of the obstacles and strategics dis- 
i^layed earlier herein, one could conclude that basically all 
obstacles as well as the alternative strategies or approaches 
to overcome such obstacles are interrelated. Possibly, one 
obstacle may require one or several of the alternatives listed 
for overcoming other obstacles, etc* 
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Some of the most prevalent obstacles to implementing changes 
in teacher education discussed among members of the group are 
(1) traditionalism, (2) lack of awareness and involvement 
from appropriate constituents, (3) lack of sufficient funding 
resources, c»nd (4) the lack of clout/ power in teacher education 
to demand the necessary resources for change. 

Several interesting and realistic strategies for change 
wetu' ijuygested by participants; the most jjowerful one dis~ 
cussed was to place more emphasis on accountability in 
education. 

Task 11. (Others.) 

Added by workshop participants on May 30, 1974: 

Examine the fourteen recommendations of the Venn paper, 
pp. 17-21, and indicate group assessment. 

Workshop participants selecting task eleven were interested 
in discussing the section of Dr. Grant Venn's paper (see 
Appendix D') addressed to recommendations and implications. 
Dr. Venn stated that the major implication for change in 
o<iucation is that activities once considered the sole domain 
of spc":ialists have become an area of active involvement for 
leadership. In other words, a career education program is needed 
L>y all in today's society and it can no longer be considered 
a program for a select group. 

In discussing this task, the group commented on the fourteen 
recommendations as proposed by the author in the form of needs, 
criticisms, and assumptions made, as well as other recommendations. 
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Larqe group interaction on task eleven did not take place due 
to the workshop time constraints* 



Recommendations 

To provide an understanding 
of the philosophy^ practices^ 
and purposer> of career educa-- 
tio\ ior all those preparing 
tor leadership roles in 
iiradu.?to teacher education 
institutions. 



Participant Comments 

Acceptable proposal ♦ 

There is a need to become laore 
aware of what is being done in 
career education as well as where 
career education activities take 
place* 

There is also a need for a more 
thorough understanding of career 
education, but not yet specify it. 



To require all graduate Acceptable proposal* 

teacher education students 
to encjage in short intern- 
ships or on site visits to 
talk with involved business- 
men, job plcicement direct- 
ors, career education 
directors, teachers and 
guidance personnel. 



To plan (dean of graduate 
school) a three to five day 
workshop for associate deans 
and department heads in an 
effort to plan for the 
preparation of school admin-- 
istrutors , counseling 
and guidance personnel # 
curricului^i specialists and 
other leadership personnel. 



An assumption is made that the 
dean of the graduate school is 
committedr interested and willing 
to take on the task proposed. 
This is not the route to take if 
the dean is not committed to the 
program. 



To invito (initiated by the 
state department of educa- 
tion in cooperation with 
the Regents or the Board 
for Higher Education in 
the State) all deans of 
education, college and 
university administrators 
to a short workshop or 
conference on the "Role 
of Higher Education in 
Career Education*" 



The assumption is that the state 
department of education is interested 
and committed to career education^ 
and that career education has num- 
ber one priority. 
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To prepare and disaenunate 
(by AACTE) a special report 
on the role of tho graduate 
teacher education institution 
in career education • 



There is a need for the AACTE to 
apply for a grant to accomplish 
the task, thus demonstrating 
interest and position taken on 
career education* 



To examine (by each state 
dc?p4irt intent of echication 
:>era<'^nnel ) state cortifica-- 
Lion requirements in terms of 
competencies required in 
career education for those 
certified for leadership 
colos in public echication 

acluate teacher educa-- 
tion ins ti tut ions • 



Investigation/examination is 
needed, but should be broadened 
to include study of under- 
graduate competencies • 



Tu fund (by th^ lSOE Office The recoiimienda tion seems pre- 
of Career Education) a mature* 
spcjcial study aimed at 
ietct: mining minimum com- 
petencies needed by educa-- 
tionai leaders involved in 
advanced aegroes and 
certification in graduate 
teacher education institu-- 
t.ions . 



To prepare a jointly 
.sponsored stvjdy and report 
(by /\SAe NASSP, and NAESP) 
r>f the competencies required 
by school administrators to 
ade<iuately provide ^ oader-- 
s:^ip for planning, implement-- 
ing and evaluating career 
education in local school 
systems* 



Competencies should be identified 
and analyzed^ but not yet 
specifically defined • 



To prepare statements of the 
role and competencies 
necessary for personnel 
prepared in their specialties 
to provide leadership in 
career education (to be 
prepared by the Anierican 
Personnel and Guidance 
Associsition and the 
American Society for 
Curriculum Development) • 



Competencies should be reviewed 
but personnel is not yet ready 
to define what competencies 
are at this point* 
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To develop and disseminate Reconunendation seems premature, 

a statement of ways vocation- 
al leaders could cooperate 
effectively with those 
assiyned the responsibility 
of leadership for the total 
educational program (to be 
developed and disseminated 
by the American Vocational 
Association) , 



To conduct a study and issue 
a report (The American 
Council on Education) on 
the Responsibility of Higher 
Education for Career Educa- 
tion similar to the study 
done in 1962 on Post Secon- 
dary Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education. 



There is a high priority need 
for such a task to be done before 
developing competencies. Pro- 
fessional organizations could 
then proceed. 



To provide (by USOE) a priori Acceptable proposal, 
expenditures to graduate 
teacher education institu- 
tions that will commit them- 
selves to a major study and 
reorganizing of their pro- 
grams that will make career 
education a part of the total 
graduate and undergraduate 
programs in their institu- 
tions . 



To examine the possibility 
of salary adv .nces for work 
experience as an equivalent 
for sabbatical.2 and formal 
study so as to determine 
what experiences would 
provide new competencies 
for graduate teacher educa- 
tion staff. To examine the 
possibility of exchanges 
between staff and personnel 
in business and industry as 
a method of gaining new 
competencies both from 
within graduate schools 
and for staff improvement. 



There is some question concerning 
the exchange possibilities 
between staff and business. 

There is a need for a program 
to be developed within the 
university. 

Alternative means need to be 
developed to insure a cooperative 
relationship between staff and 
business/ industry personnel — 
use of advisory committees may 
be one alternative. 
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To seriously study the kinds 
of field experiences, outside 
the institutional framework, 
needed for those preparing 
for leadership roles, 
especially, in regard to 
career education. Doctoral 
preparation programs in 
graduate teacher education 
institutions need serious 
review. 

The small group on task eleven made several i*iteresting 
observations and comments regarding the recommendations proposed 
by Venn. There are several needs to be met and assumptions 
to be resolved before many of the recommendations may mater ialize- 
For example, it must be determined that the dean of education 
or state department of education personnel should be assigned 
some of the tasks indicated above, and also, if the personnel 
are committed to the cause to see that it works. 

Participants indicated that in many cases, the larger 
l-ortion of those with leadership responsibilities in education 
still does not have a clear perception of career education, 
and until this need is mot little change can occur 

A very strong recommendation coming from the fourteen was 
the involvement of professional organizations, business/ industry 
personnel, and other constituents of society to assist institu- 
tions of higher education in expanding resources and support 
Cor fundamental changes required in graduate teacher education, 
especially in developing ways to integrate career education into 
the preparation programs of educational leaders. 



A minimum number of specified 
field experiences should be 
required for all, especially 
those preparing for leadership 
roles in education. 



IV. 

Workshop Evaluation 

A participant evaluation instrument (see Appendix E') 
was distributed to twenty-five workshop participants to be 
returned the^woek ioilowing the workshop. Eighteen (75%) 
evaluation forms were returned. 

The evaluation instrument focused upon four major areas: 

(a) evaluation of general planning for the workshop, such as 
pre-workshop materials/information, and pre-workshop activities; 

(b) evaluation of workshop objectives; (c) evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the basic techniques utilized in the workshop; 
and <d) constructive criticisms/suggestions for the workshop, 
including the degree to which workshop experiences contributed 
to the career education personnel development movement. The 
evaluation instrument concludes with a section on demographic 
data. The tabulations of demographic data may be found in 
Appendix H * , 

Workshop participants indicated to what extent the workshop 

succeeded in accomplishing the workshop objectives found in 
Appendix E'. Total number of responses varied for each item 
because responding participants did not, in all cases, rate 
each evaluation item. 

Figure 1 (see Appendix J') shows the percent of responses 
for each of eleven workshop objectives. While 61 percent of 
the respondents indicated that the workshop met quite well 
the objective of providing opportunity for participants and 
staff to get acquainted informally. Objectives 4, 6, 8, 9, 
and 11 were rated short of being adequately met by 44 to 63 
percent of the respondents. 
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Ratings of participants indicated that the highest percent 
of participants responded that the workshop succeeded from 
s omewhat to adeq uate in its attempt to meet Objective 2 
{outline of purpose, directions, procedures). It was expressed 
by some participants that more time should have been provided 
for further information on workshop purposes, more background 
information related to the project, more discussion of the 
proposed workshop product, expectations of participants, etc. 

Fifty percent of the participants rated Objective 3 
(critique of Keller paper) as having been met quite well . 
Comments concerning the Keller paper ranged from good to vague. 
[More time was provided for critiquing this paper than for the 
other two.] 

Participants made the following comments in regard to 
Objective 4 (critique of Bell paper) : least effective critique 
due to quality of paper and lack of time for analysis; author did 
not understand assignment; critiques presented were good; and 
very weak paper to work with. 

The majority of the participants reacted to Objective 5 
(critique of Venn paper) very positively. Adjectives used to 
describe the Venn paper were excellent, best, good. A comment 
was written that the total group involvement for this paper was 
perfect. 

Forty-three percent of the participants responding rc -ed 
the workshop as being adequate in considering ways for improving 
participant involvement (Objective 7) . One participant commented 
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that grouping by interests when discussing tasks was excellent. 

Thirty-seven percent of the particpants rated Objective 10 
(guidelines for change) as being met somewhat and 37 percent 
rated it as being adequately met. Some comments regarding 
Objective 10 included the following: not enough time to adequately 
deal with the problem; and need to see final papers to determine 
it anything significant developed. 

In Part C of the evaluation instrument, participants 
evaluated specific techniques used in the workshop. Generally, 
the majority of the participants regarded most techniques as 
being adequately effective. Figure 2 (see Appendix j') shows 
that work/interaction in small groups was quite effective. 

Sixty-five percent of the respondents felt that the three 
papers written specifically for the workshop were less than 
adequately effective. Varied comments related to the three 
papers included the following: one paper irrelevant; one too 
oroad; one not focused on problem; not the best quality, far 
from excellent but prompted discussion; not so effective as they 
could have been if not rushed. 

It should be pointed out here that the paper writers for 
this workshop were very reluctant in accepting the responsi- 
bility of providing papers which would adequately serve as a 
data base for discussion due to the short time frames involved. The 
time constraint created problems not only for authors of papers, 
but for workshop participants and staff as well. 
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The project staff believes that the time constraint for 
proper/sufficient planning is directly related to the low 
rating of some objectives as well as some low ratings of other 
activities . 

Thirty-five percent of the respondents regarded the stu- 
dent panel for the discussion of the paper on student needs 
to be adequately effective. 

Dug to a change in workshop activities for the purpose 
of insuring maximum interest and participation for the second 
day, there were few responses completed for item 8 in Figure 2; 
and those who did respond to item 8 technique rated it not at 
all effective. 

There wore both positive and negative overall reactions 
to the techniques utilized in the workshop, some of which in- 
cluded insufficient time for analysis; discussion more emotional 
than intellectual; sessions too short to get discussion out; 
prompted interaction; excellent interest groups; not much time 
to organize data. 

General Planning 
In Part A of the evaluation instrument, participants were 
asked to describe the extent to which workshop planning met 
their needs. Generally, the participants rated workshop plan- 
ning as quite well . Participants ratings of each area of the 
workshop planning are presented in Figure 3 (See Appendix J'). 
Relatively high percentage ratings were given the registration 
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procedures (44%), room accommodations (56%), meals (55%), meet- 
ing facilities (61%), and the free evenings (53%). None of 
the highest percentage ratings for each area of workshop plan- 
ning fell in the category of less than adequate . 

Figure 4 (Sec Appendix J*) represents the participants' 
recommendations for planning the appropriate length of future 
workshops if similar to this one. While more than 50 percent of 
the participants suggested that the workshop remain two days in 
length, 23 percent of the participants recommended the workshop 
be three days in length. Four participants recommended alterna- 
tive days for which a similar workshop could be conducted: two 
and one-half days, three or four days, four or five days, or 
five or six days in length. 

Overall comments regarding workshop planning included some 
of the following phrases: insufficient time for planning a 
meaningful contribution; guidelines very useful but not specific 
enoug?*.; should have received pre-workshop materials sooner; 
format for critique notes not necessary; hotel accommodations 
more than adequate but located too far from other places; more 
organized time for those who would like to have known more 
about OSU and Columbus; transportation after workshop a prob- 
lem; excellent local transportation to and from airport/CVTE, 
Some participants felt that the tour of CVTE could have been 
more detailed and longer. Thirty-three percent of the respond- 
ents felt that the length of the workshop was more than adequately 
planned. 
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In Part D of the evaluation instrument, workshop partici- 
pants were provided an opportunity to make written comments, 
criticisms and recommendations regarding workshop activities 
as well as reactions towards the career education movement. 
A complete list of comments made in Part D may be reviewed 
in Appendix J' of this report. 

Responding participants made several very interesting 
suggestions for alternative techniques/structure/format which 
could be used if a similar workshop were held. Some of the 
most common suggestions are listed below. See Appendix J' for 
a complete listing of suggestions. 

1. Conduct two-hour small group sessions for discussion 
cf each paper. 

2. Conduct two-hour total group summary sessions for each 
paper . 

3. Provide two-hour evaluation session of workshop, 

4. Utilize facilitators to keep groups on topic or 
objectives. 

5. Include those experienced in career education to assist 
workshop planning. 

6. Select participants who are involved in career education 
at all levels to develop papers. 

7. Provide paper writers an opportunity to be present at 
the workshop to defend/answer any questions/concerns 
that may develop. 
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8. Include on the list of participants more people who 
are experiencing the problems being identified in 
the career education movement. 

9. Involve more participants with leadership responsi- 
bility/power for bringing about changes, 

10. Provide two-hour total group discussion of present 
activities or programs. 

11. Plan a two-hour small group discussion of guidelines 
and a four-hour total group summary of guidelines con- 
tributed by each group and an evaluation of each for 

a conceptual framework. 
In addition to suggesting alternative techniques to be 
utilized in similar workshops, participants were also asked 
to identify strengths and weaknesses of this workshop. Work- 
shop participants pointed out a number of areas where the 
workshop strengths and weaknesses lay. A list of some of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the workshop follows; a complete 
listing of workshop strengths and weaknesses as indicated by 
participants is found in Appendix J * . 

Strengths Weaknesses 

1. Small group. 1. Inadequate time for prep- 

aration on part of partic 

2. Croup represented a broad ipants. 
spectrum with diverse back- 
grounds. 2. Too much hierarchical rep 

resentation. 

3. Opportunity for equal inter- 
action among participants. 3. Lack of good introduction 

and setting of the stage, 

4. Flexibility of leaders. 

4. Lack of a group who were 

5. Provision for group input very knowledgeable of 
to planning. career education. 
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Strengths 



Weaknesses 



6. 



Good atmosphere which 
encouraged individual 
participation . 



5. 



Time frame too short. 



6. 



Outcomes too vague for 
specific input. 



Provided opportunity to 
share/discuss problems 
with teacher educators. 



7. 



Lack of predetermined 
goals of workshop prior 
to workshop. 



8. Graduate student involve 
ment. 



8. 



Lack of paper writers 
being present at workshop. 



9. Workshop activities not 
overly structured. 

10. Created interest through 
self-selection of prob- 
lems (tasks) 

A relatively large number of participants felt that the 
workshop was adequately planned, especially in providing oppor- 
tunities for interaction/exchange of ideas among members of such 
a diverse group. The weaknesses of the workshop pointed out in 
the preceding listing are legitimate ones and should be given 
considerable thought when planning other workshops of this 
nature. Some of the weaknesses indicated, however, were in- 
duced by the constraint of time for workshop preparation/plan- 
ning/implementation . 

Workshop participants reacted favorably as well as un- 
favorably regarding the value of the workshop experience to 
them personally and the value of the workshop experience to 
the career education personnel development movement. The 
entire list of comments on this topic may be found in Appen- 
dix J'. 



As for the value of the workshop experience participants 
felt that the overall experience provided them an opportunity 
to meet, interact and share ideas and experiences with partic- 
ipants having different backgrounds; helped to broaden their 
knowledge/awareness of career education across the country; 
helped to conceptualize career education and to determine what 
career education is not but should be; provoked interest to 
devote more research and thought to the career education con- 
cept; helped participants understand some of the problems of 
teacher education programs across the country; enhanced dis- 
cussion among educators concerning the merit of career educa- 
tion, justification and reevaluation of career education, and 
the ways in which some existing career education projects are 
being implemented; broadened views on student needs in career 
education; and indicated that individuals from all levels of 
education were concerned with the problems of the career edu- 
cation concept/movement . 

When asked to state how and to what extent the workshop 
experience had been of value to the career education personnel 
development movement, some comments reported by participants 
were that the workshop experience had been of value to them 
in that it (1) strengthened their desire to move for reform 
without a well developed plan for what reforms should be 
addressed; (2) provided an opportunity for participants to 
explore alternative ways of implementing career education in 
their respective institutions; (3) pointed out through 
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participant interaction the need for career education programs 
on college/university campuses, as well as the need for occu- 
pational information on the graduate level; (4) identified 
personnel development needs in a total perspective rather than 
the more visible components of teaching and counseling; (5) 
brought new or fresh ideas to mind and has perhaps begun 
thinking on the need to implement these concepts into the 
graduate schools. Additional comments may be found in Appen- 
dix J' . 

The career education workshop, considering the constraints 
under which it was planned, seems to have done a more than ade- 
quate job in motivating participants to return to their respec- 
tive institutions with a desire/hope to take some actions to 
promote career education. Some phrases describing the various 
actions which this workshop motivated participants to take 
upon returning to their institutions include the following: 
investigate funds; utilize community resources in present career 
education programs; investigate programs to become more know- 
ledgeable about what is being done, what needs to be done and 
what can be done and how; look at career education to determine 
how, why and to what degree it differs/varies from current 
educational practices; examine constraints/impediments to 
implementing career education; develop strategies to imple- 
menting career education programs; and improve the relation- 
ship between local schools and teacher education institutions. 
The remaining comments may be found in Appendix J ' . 
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Evaluation Summary and Conclusions 
The National Workshop for Career Education Personnel 
Development in Graduate Teacher Education was attended by two 
deans of colleges of education, two professors of educational 
administration, seven graduate teacher education students, two 
professors of secondary education, two professors of elementary 
education, one community college representative, two business/ 
industry management representatives, one proprietary school rep- 
resentative, two professors outside of education, two professors 
of vocational education, one Ohio State Department of Education 
representative and one representative from the United states 
Office of Education. The participants attending the workshop 
represented seventeen states and the District of Columbia. 
Representation from one state within each of the ten USOE 
regions was maintained. The institutions and agencies partic- 
ipating represented a full range of those possible within the 
limitations of workshop size and funding. The teacher education 
institutions were chosen from among the original seventy-five 
irstitutions represented in the National Conferences for Deans 
and Professors of Educational Administration in April and May, 
1972. 

Workshop participants included six females and nineteen 
males; the majority of those responding to the evaluation 
instrument were forty-five years old or less. The partici- 
pants of this workshop came from diverse educational backgrounds. 
Each re^sponding participant had at least fourteen years of edu- 
cational experience (the majority having over fifteen years of 
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teaching experience) , and at least tvo years of work experience 
other than teaching. The areas of work experience stated by 
participants ^'ere varied? a list of all areas of work experience 
as well as a list of avocational interests which have work impli- 
cations may be found in Appendix H * . 

General workshop planning was rated quite well. The 
objectives for the workshop were less than adequately accom- 
plished, in most instances due to some of the constraints 
pointed out earlier in this report. Two major strengths of 
the workshop were, however, the involvement of graduate teacher 
education students and the opportunity for interaction among 
participants. Most workshop participants felt that student 
involvement in activities such as this workshop and other 
activities involving students and their needs was long overdo. 
While 50 percent of the responding participants indicated that 
Objective 3 (critique of Keller paper) was accomplished quite 
well, 44 percent indicated that Objective 4 (critique of Bell 
paper) was less than adequately accomplished, and 44 percent 
indicated that Objective 5 (critique of Venn paper) was ade- 
quately to quite well accomplished. Workshop staff acknowledges 
the constraints under which they as well as authors and par- 
ticipants had to work? the major constraint was time. 

Most participants indicated that Dr. Keller's paper was 
too broad in scope and did not actually provide a career eiu- 
cation conceptual frcunework. The paper did not address itself 
to the definition of career education? terms were not adequately 
defined, etc. 
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Dr. Bell's paper was too narrow in focusing on the career 
education needs of students. Participants expressed that the 
needs addressed in Dr. Bell's paper were the more traditional 
graduate student needs, and very true ones indeed; however, 
participants had expected the author to go beyond the tradi- 
tional needs of graduate students and focus on those experiences 
needed by graduate students in preparation for an environment 
in society demanding more career education kinds of experiences. 

Although loss than 50 percent of the participants rated 
the objective of Dr. Venn's paper as adequately accomplished, 
it was basically a consensus among participants that Dr. Venn's 
paper was the best written paper of the three. The paper focused 
more on the topic addressed; it was very thought provoking; it 
presented realistic issues, problems, implications and the like. 
The paper overall (especially the section on recommendations 
and implications) provoked intex-est, discussion, debate, 
thought, insight, and purpose for change among wrkshop par- 
ticipants. 

There were several strengths and weaknesses of the work- 
shop activities. The diversity of the group and the inclusion 
of graduate students were considered to be strengths for the 
success of the workshop; however, the dominating criticisms 
and weaknesses of the workshop were lack of sufficient time 
for discussion in small and large groups, to provide orienta- 
tion to workshop purpose, product, expectations, and the degree 
of career education awareness among participants. Basically, 
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too much time was spent in defining career education, clari- 
fying career education concepts, coming to agreement on what 
career education is/is not. 

Participants indicated that overall, the workshop activ- 
ities had developed within them very positive attitudes/con- 
victions toward career education. The majority of the par- 
ticipants were stimulated to take some actions upon returning 
to their respective institutions/agencies to promote the career 
education movement through (1) becoming more knowledgeable and 
aware of career education and career education programs, (2) 
improving existing career education programs and testing/ 
implementing more of the successful ones, (3) clarifying wher- 
ever possible some of the definitions/' ssues/problems associ- 
ated with career education, (4) expanding resources to include 
community resources, and (5) developing and seeking funding 
for new career education programs. 



V. 

Data Summary 

In this section, a summary of the data collected as a result 
of conduct iriq t.hn National Workshop in Caroer Education Porsonnf?! 
Dov^-lov-mrnt for (;raduato Teacher pAUication is provided. It is 
reonjnized that any rnimmnry that is prepared from data collected 
in (jroup discussion is limited by the subjective tendencies 

f < di.v! ';ua!s viD-m t Me uroupy .;nd of f ho summarizors. For 
thf. i..n.--fM /-^f thr- rr-a.jr>r who may wish to check upon the objectivity 
of the interpretative/summarizing capabilities of the writer, 
substantive listing of comments and selected verbatim discourse 
are available in Appendix I', pp. 370-394. 

The data summary is presented in three parts: (1) summary 
of critiques of the three papers, (2) summary of small group/ 
large group discussions of participant-selected workshop tasks, 
and (3) summary of participant evaluations of the workshop. 
Closure of this section includes findings and/or suggestions 
gleaned from all workshop data presented in this report. 

Summary of Critiques of Three Papers 
Criticisms of the three papers were both varied and common. 
Basic differences recognized among the papers were those of 
quality, expectation, emphases, voids, documentation, depth of 
treatment, application of theory, relevancy to graduate teacher 
education, and practicality or potential use. Common to ill 
three paper critiques were criticisms of lack of clarity of 
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definitions, if any? agreement and disagreement; suspicion of 
author;..' motives; need for flexibility in \vhatever is designed 
in <jr-jduat'-' tcaf-hor education? the problem of cost; accountabili ty 
tc t!i" •rradutiM-'; improvement of graduate teacher education? and 
the (iifficulty of liii.itinsj consideration to only one aspect 
(gracUiate teacher education) of higher education. 

i>Tr«^!l anr.or?'^rr,«»nt- r f the three papt'^rs by participants, 
hinoil u|>on their critiques, ranked the papers addressing (1) 
{:»rc>biems encountered in planning/implementing career education 
in graduate teacher education institutions, (2) a proposed 
conceptual framework for career education at post secondary 
level, and (3) career education needs of students who participate 
in graduate teacher education programs — in that order. Ordering 
by participants of the relative values of the papers was related 
to their overall quality and clarity, thoroughness of meeting 
expectations of the readers (participants) , how well documented 
each was, the relevancy to graduate teacher education (perceived 
status) , the amount and depth of information and understanding 
provided, and the practicality or potential use(s) of each. 

Participant critiques brought forth a number of paper- 
specific differences through comments relative to the fact that 
(1) the conceptual framework for post secondary level did not 
recognize a conceptual framework for elementary and secondary 
education as necessary to that proposed for post secondary 
level [Author e:rcused this need by stating that the focus was 
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irrespective of the elementary/secondary schools.]? (2) the 
rareor education needs of students for qraduate teacher educa- 
tion did not address meeting prof ess iona] needs of students 
but rather only the personal ones, to cope within .the graduate 
tcac'v-jr edu.^-)tion program and the higher education system? 
md (3) the tone of the problems encountered in planning/ 
inijl.'nontinj career «^ducatLon in graduate toa?her education 
inscituti'>ns should bo tempered initially in the paper — other- 
^is.o., it was excel lent. 

Statements were made specifically re<jarding puasible uses 
of the papers: (a) the proposed conceptual framework for post 
secondary education may find use in in-service programs or in 
a philosophy or principles of education course wherein tliought 
and discussion are des-red; (b) with some reworking of the 
existing paper and its extension to include professional career 
education needs of graduate teacher education students, the careor 
education needs paper may be useful to preservice and in-service 
education preparation? and (c) the paper addressing problems 
encountered in the planning/ implementation of career education 
in graduate teacher education programs can be used in local 
settings for stimulating thought and discussion and for planning 
purposes. 

Questions posed in the critiquing of papers were many and 
varied. At the same time that the many questions demonstrated 
keen interest in the career education movement as it relates 
to graduate teacher education, the nature of questions often 
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demonstrated the qroat amount of conceptual work needed in 
career education at university level and within community. 
The nature of <^aestions ranged from the simple to clarify, to 
the morr complex in search of mcming for planning and implemont<i 
tion, to in-depth questions. 

Most (juostions raised seemed to relate to cJefinitions of 
r^K\t\'sM education .^nd relatv.*d ter^Tiir-: t^ liraduate education carc:er 
edui'.ition i^>suesir needs ^ or problemn; to qrnduate teacher 
i>ducation planning or implementation of career education, 
including identification of prioritiesr its cost, its '•selling^* 
strntegiesir incentives to staff, competencies needed, qualifica-- 
tions of personnel, where responsibility lies, what should be 
included (career information, understandings, skills, etc.), 
who needs training, why there is lack of awareness; and the like. 
A few questions asked were related to clarification and/or 
application of suggestions and concepts? many wore related to 
extending discussion beyond the focus of the content of the 
papers. 

In sujranary, all three papers prompted many inquiries and 
discussion as well as stimulated thought; questions ranged 
from the theoretical to the practical. 

Needs identified for career education in graduate teacher 
education embraced those of def inition (s) , graduate education 
students, graduate education personnel, community -based 
personnel, community college personnel, and evaluation. Built- 
in evaluation components should be part of all career education 
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planning/implementation in graduate teacher education. Such 
cowpononts will aid in improving career education relationships 
noodod l)OtwoGn <iradiiato teacher education and local school 
districts; at tiio 5;ame time, they should help bridge the relevancy 
qap !>etween graduate teacher education and community agencies 
(personnel involved in implementing instruction in career educa- 
tinr.). A need for broadly-based involvement of community persons 
w.i<; ♦'Alphas izod for planning/ implementation of graduate teacher 
fjduc.it ion career r-ducation. 

Regard inq the desirability and need for definition of 
cari'or education, it was pointed out that there should be some 
tolerance of ambiguity or flexibility to allow for meeting local 
objectives and meeting individual needs of students. Need for 
definition is viewed primarily to facilitate communication. 

Immediate recognized needs for career education in graduate 
teacher education were counseling in career education, under- 
standing of theories in career education, and career education 
models. Specific needs for career education in graduate teacher 
education included (1) how to begin teaching about the world 
of work, (2) placement procedures and records, (3) early aware- 
ness of opportunities in career education, (4) flexibility 
in program requirements to permit meeting individual needs of 
students, (5) opportunities to learn skills, (6) inventory of 
needs and analysis of common problems, (7) current career 
information re: supply /demand, (8) relationships of work. 
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education, and culture, (9) matching of aptitudes with individual 
program of study, (10) changing of institutions before way is 
mado for career education in graduate teacher education, and 
the like. 

Identification/development of teacher competencies in 
career education was pointed out as needed to help students 
develop career education performance skills. An emphisis upon 
performance was viewed necessary in certification practices and 
in the awarding of degrees. The need for realistic field 
experiences in career education was emphasized for graduate 
teacher education. Priorities of career education preparation 
in graduate education were as follows: (1) in-service, (2) 
graduate degree, and (3) preservice. Action career education 
programs in graduate teacher education were proposed as mutually 
valuable to LEA*s and to universities. A need was expressed 
for recognition of fields of endeavor in career education by 
graduate education in addition to research and tradition — e.g., 
teaching at graduate level. 

Concepts, too, triggered participant comments relative to 
definition (s) of career education. The need for definitions 
prompted discussion of the few author definitions and of partici- 
pant definitions, concepts, and understandings. Concepts dis- 
cussed extended beyond those introduced in the Keller paper. 
Some of the concepts of discussion were as follows: (1) Career 
education is a derivation of both general and vocational 
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education. (2) Career education provides continuously current 
career information related to commensurate life styles; and the 
opportunity to learn and apply decision making skills, porfor- 
manre skills, and uncierstai. inqs such that the individual is 
pr«>f>ared to choose wisely a career and his corresponding life 
style. (3) Career education is lifelong. (4) Career education 
{'r<n'idos for open-entry to and open-exit from the educational 
syijtoni. (5) Career education provides for integration of theory 
ind practice tiirougii observation, participation, and field 
involvement/employment. (6) Guidance, career counseling, place- 
ment, and tollowup are essential to the career education move- 
ment. (7) Learning in career education or in preparation of 
career education personnel is not limited to local school 
settings — it may occur as well in an open community environment. 
(8) Work or life roles is not limited to paid roles. 

As in everything else addressed by participants as papers 
were critiqued, identification and discussion of problems 
focused initially upon lack of definition of career education. 
The problem of relevancy of career education preparation also 
came forth. How to provide relevant preparation programs in 
career education for personnel was identified as most significant 
in planning and implementing. Present lack of leadership for 
career education by schools of education was traced to the origin 
of USOE and state departments of education not involving colleges 
of education early in the movement. Attention was also called to 
the fact tliat USOE over-involvement could lead to federal control 



of career education. Participants clearly stated the desirability 
ot control remaining at local levels in career education — par- 
ticularly qoals and objectives in career education. Caution 
was mode against im{x>sing career education upon students and 
educators? care should be given to starting career education 
to-> early in program planning and implementation. 

The possible adverse effect of career education upon minorities 
and disadvantaged persons was seriously questioned by some / 
educators. Another problem identified is one of providing 
programs for the preparation of teachers of teachers in career 
edacation. In traditional graduate teacher education, students 
and faculty frequently do not have realistic perceptions of 
what the student is preparing for. Application of theory to 
practice is a must in preparation for teaching in career educa- 
tion. 

Other problems identified and/or discussed were related 
to (1) form of career education in graduate teacher education, 
(2) study/revision of entrance requirements to graduate study 
in career education, (3) imp rovement/ex tens ion of placement 
programs, (4) extent of dependence of career education problems 
in graduate teacher education upon existing problems of higher 
education, (5) dangers in reliance solely on in-service educa- 
tion for career education, (6) certification constraints which are 
incompatible with career education concepts, (7) getting total 
university support for career education, (8) development of 



iwarcness widely for career education, (9) provision of 
incentives for teachimi career education, (10) implementation 
of .vtr.i(>r education without heavy reliance upon new funtiing, 
Ul) ke.^pinq c-aroer (Education from i>ein<>j tiiruatoninq to those 
if '.Viiting i>r;)jram;; and {12) tlovelopimj shared power, stat.us, 
^11! preatigo amony cjr.iduate teacher education and other respc.ctv. ! 
jr -.i- of highor education. 

SiJirnary of i^scussions ol Sol-jcted 
Workshop Tasks 

T-Mi worksiiOji La::k:> utn-t* d<:■^D i.^nod/dcvcjlopt-d to assist 
: ir 1 -ipan tr m jointly focusituj further upon questions yet 
tv. b<.' addressed in the workshop. Opportunity to extend the 
list was fjivon participants and ono task was added to the list. 
i\irt ij ipants chose to address tasks one, three, four, six, 
.^'.'V-'n, and eleven. The worksliop (jroup chose to have all partici- 
,>4nts consider task one and one other task of their choice. 
Ui- followinq is a summary of tho >e discussions of tasks. 

It wafi a'jrei-tl that .jra<iuato toacher education should provi'lt 
prep.iration in career education. Required of '/raduate teacher 
^•Jucatiou in providing career education was nt-cd (1) to pnA-idc 
fle>:ihiJity of offerings; (2) to increase awareness of and 
exp«?''iences in career education for graduate students before 
they r;nter the work world/public school system; (3) to stren9thea 
relationships amon<i university, public school, community, business/ 
industry personnel? (4) to provide for active participation by 
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graduate students in planning and implementing career educa- 
tion; (5) to determine who should take the leadership for career 
education? and (6) to determine the areas in which internships 
in career education should be offered to maximize career educa- 
tion experiences for students. The problem and related issues 
idi»ntified by some insurance companies » educational administra- 
tion, and unions against field trips, tours, participation, 
or other similar field activities for students under certain 
ages, niust be faced realistically by both community and educa- 
tion. 

Most participants agreed initially that the dean of educa- 
tion should not necessarily take a leadership roie (especially 
in mandating career education) , but should maintain the role 
of facilitator/supporter of program planned jointly with staff 
and others. Other participants pointed out the reluctance of 
many university faculties to take action or leadership unless 
they are required to do so or unless incentives offered appeal 
to them. Because each institution has many unique qualities, 
it was agrtad that leadership must come at university level from 
a number of sources. 

Recommendations made to assist the career education movement 
included (1) establishing and utilizing advisory committees, 
broadly based in the community; (2) planning/implementation of 
graduate teacher education career education by graduate students 
and multi-disciplinary personnel; and (3) flexibility in programs 
of career education in graduate teacher education to meet mdivid 
ual career education needs of students. 
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Some of the reasons given for why graduate teacher educa- 
tion J5!iould address itself to career education were tiio follow- 
ing: (1) It provides a basic and sound approach to solving 
some o*- the present criticisms of education through utilization 
'>! ic.i tio!»s and student invc^lvome.'it in the field to provide 

rolovancy to learning. (2) It is believed that application of 
the career education concepts to teacher training and to the 
ptet-iiation of teachers of teachers will improve attitudes of 
students toward the world of work and will develop understandings 
of tlie value (s) of education among peoples. 

Alternative approaches suggested for addressing career 
education in graduate teacher education were (1) appoint (by 
• dministration) an interdisciplinary committee or delegate to a 
staff responsibility to recommend/ implement change; (2) write 
career education competencies into existing programs; (3) have 
someone or several on staff write a position paper (career 
education) to be shared among staff and administration; (4) 
conduct workshops (developmental) ; (5) study state pian and its 
implications for local level; (6) determine/seek resources for 
funding/ implementing career education; (7) seek internships/ 
exchanges for faculty members in larger community — off campus 
possibilities. 

Consideration of the implications of career education for 
minorities and disadvantaged persons emphasized the following. 
Equitable advancement and equal opportunity for all groups 
in the career education nwvement should bo possible. Care 
should be exercised that value judgments of the principal or 
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classroom teacher in making choices of career awareness, explora- 
tion, preparation experiences for student learning not restrict 
the minority or disadvantaged student to experiences ^f his 
present socio-economic background. In othe. words, educators 
can contribute by default, omission, or wrong value judgments 
to the impediment of growth and broad-based experiences for 
minorities anc disadvantaged. Society must discontinue prioritiz- 
ing jobs to meet social acceptability and education must assist 
in the task. Career education can be particularly helpful in 
this problem by the teacher identifying differences in back- 
ground experiences and planning varied/appropriate experiences 
to supplement those of individuals sufficiently to meet the socio- 
economic difference in background experiences of students. 
Representation of minoriti 3 and disadvantaged on councils, 
boards, committees, etc., which make decisions regarding minori- 
ties/disadvantaged is important and essential to solving this 
problem. 

Community advisory committees were recommended for planning 
graduate teacher education programs to meet career education needs 
of students. Purposes of the committee suggested were (1) to 
support needs for additional services and resources needed, 
(2) to suggest needs for the program, (3) to support internships, 
(4) to examine/broaden employment/experience opportunities for 
students, and (5) to plan for future needs. 

Steps or procedures suggested for a dean of education to 
utilize to prepare his response for a community/school group 
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soliciting leadership in career education from the colleges 
of education were the following. The dean must assess need by 

1. checking legitimacy of requests, 

2. assessing staff /material/experience resources available 

3. establishing coordinatin«j group of t ncul ty/comnmnity fo 
whatever is found to be possible to offer within 
staff/financial resources, and 

4. examination/study of beginnings tried in the field 
to assist in further program development based upon 
need in the field. 

Obstacles to implementing change in graduate teacher educa- 
tion includad (1) tradition? (2) lack of informed staff; (3) 
lack of field experience opportunities; (4) university power 
structure; (5) lack of intellectual reward/stimulation; (6) 
isolation oi graduate schools from public schools, labor, indust 
society; (7) complexities of. university committee system; (8) 
absence of stimuli from state departments, USOE, NIE, et al . , 
regarding career education; and (9) dependence upon student 
credit hours. 

Suggestions of strategies to overcome constraints were 

(1) to provide program flexibility and products of the program 
prepared to cope with change via competency-based education; 

(2) to make small increments of change initially; (3) to 
provide the extension agent liaison to disseminate information 
and facilitate field experiences; (4) to gain respect in teacher 
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education of other departments/segments of the college/university 
throu^jh ostablishing cooperative endeavors in programs which 
brinq out inter-relationships of teacher education to other 
programs and to the i>ociety|t (5) to emphasize accountaoi 1 i ty-- 
valuos of exporien.ces and performance surmounting degree seeking 
or salary increases; (6) to provide joint appointments to 
copindttees, councils, etc.; (7) to decrease rewards for research 
and increase reward for teaching performance and community 
service; (8) to meet needs of students; (9) to facilitate communi 
•dtion among university personnel, graduate students, and 
consumers; (10) involve personnel in discussions for needed ch;i!ij 
etc. 

Examination of the fourteen recommendations of the Venn 
paper provided a number of observations. There was general 
agreement with the fourteen recommendations; however, there 
were some special needs recognized and assumptions made in some 
cases. Needs pointed out included (1) an awareness of what 
is being done and where activities are occurring in career 
education, (2) more thorough understanding of career education, 
(3) application for a grant by AACTE to demonstrate its interest 
and position taken regarding career education, (4) broadening 
of examination of certification requirements to include study 
of undergraauate competencies, (5) identification/analysis of 
career education competencies by AASA, NASSP, and NAESP but not 
specifically define them, (6) review of competencies by APGA 
and ASCD but not define what the competencies are yet, (7) 
ACE report should be done before development of competencies. 
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(8) development of career education in graduate teacher educa 
tion, (9) development of alternative means for insuring c:oo{>oi,.- 
tivo relationships between university and business/industry 
pnr.-^onnel In planning and implementation of career education, 
c-ipH tio) requiromont of minimal numl>er of field experi enco;j in 
car^^^er education preparation — students and staff. 

A few assumptions made in recommendations should btv ciarifi. 
It ir. assumed in recommendations that the dean of the graduate 
t^chco] is committed to, interested in, and willing to provide 
a workshop in career education planning with associate deans 
and iepartment heads. The task outlined for iho state depart- 
ment of education assumes that it is interested in and committed 
to career education which has the number one priority position 
of all priorities. 

Strong support was given to the recommentlations regard j no 
involvement of professional organizations, community, pcrsonin.- 1 
including business/industry, and institutions of higher education 
working/supporting jointly and expanding resources to bring 
about changes required in graduate teacher education and to 
integrate career education within those changes. 

Summary of Participant Evaluation of Workshop 
Workshop planning/implementation received good ratings 
in general from respondents. Major strengths of the workalu-t 
recognized were the involvement of graduate teacher education 
students and the opportunities for interaction of p.irticipar. t s . 
All acknowledged the constraint of time upon workshop experiences 
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Evaluations of the three papers reminds one of the story 
->f "Th«» Three Bears"? the Keller paper was considered by cwi) 
tion respondents to be too broad in scope, the Bell paper was 
tcNv narrow in focus (he had been expected also to focus on 
j-,Mf - ssion^U t'aroer education needs of students needed tD l.c<u:h 
OTrcor education), and the Venn paper was just about right. 

Because career education has no recognized definition as 
'/'.'t , respondents felt that such clarification would have been 
n.'-iit prof i tab] for this workshop, since they felt too much 
t.in>' was taken by them to try to reach agreement for comtnuni ci- 
lions* purposes on what career education is or is not-. (It i.s 
true that such discussion of definitions of career education aiid 
their need made the already-too-short time for workshop tasks 
acute; however, it is futile to debate whether acceptcjace ot 
some cjiven definitions initially would have in the long run 
•..ro^ided any more stimulating or worthwhile workshop exporicjn 
tor participants. There is no way to assess the value that thii> 
need for definition may have had on discussions experienced.) 

Respondents indicated positive attitudes and convictions 
were formed at the workshop. Most responded that they had beoii 
stimulated or motivated to promote the movemeiit in several v. 
(1) become more knowledgeable and aware of career education, 
its needs, and programs, (2) assist in improving existing rarcc; 
education programs and implementing successful models which 
have been tested, (3) assisting in clarification and/or solution 
of definitions, issues, needs, and problems associated with 
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career education in graduate teacher education, (4) expanding 
resources to be inclusive of conununity resources, and (5) 
seeking fiscal support for career education. 

Response to the value of the workshop to mo individually 
inrluded such corranGnts as 

I thought I had career education properly labeled 
and filed away; since the workshop I have discovered 
my idea of career education needs more research and 
thought, 

I heard new ideas. 

X was surprised so much is being done elsewhere. 

It raised questions with v;hic[-. T mxi:;t f >i-,..> to .jri]-,. 

It broadened my perspective as an educator. 

As a doctoral student, this workshop awakened itit? to 
my responsibility to a broader and more encompassing 
educational concept. 

It broadened my views on student needs in career edufj<i' -on. 

Because I had the chance to moot educators, deans, 
and students from other areas and to exchange ideas, 
it helped me to understand some of the problems of teacher 
education programs over the country. 

Response to the value of the workshop to the career educa- 
tion personnel development movement was much more limited than 
to the stated value to the individual. An interesting comment 

was ^ 

/ 

I do not see the workshop itself {i.e., the process) 
being of a great deal of value to the movement there 
a movement?), since only 20+ people were affected. The 
products of the workshop, however, if disseminated widely, 
might shed some light on ways to get a movement started. 
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Examples of responses to motivation of the workshop were 

Investigate possibility of funds. 

Take a closer look at career education. . .. 

Try to plan a strategy to get the career education 
ipovement more in the mainstream focus of the college. 

I'm thinking about an article twriting an article) 
on career education for the popular reading market. 

Work with teacher training institutions in my 
geographic area to provide career educ-nhion classes in 
their institutions. 

We are in the midst of competency basing our teac-hc r 
preparation i>rograms and I intend to &ee, to the extent 
of my minor influence, that some competencies relating t<> 
issues of career education are included. . . . Since 
coming home^ I have been over and taJked U) c'itecUir ot 
Career hducation Project in City School System. . .to 
see if there is any communication with the School of 
Education and she said, "No." Now what to do? I don't 
know — feel like a fired-up engine with no where to go. 



Closure 

Pondeiing the preceding analysis of data, refloctinq upon 
the overall workshop experiences shrouded with diversity among 
participant backgrounds, assuming that there is value and 
intellectual power in providing small group interaction oppor- 
tunities among diversified experience backgrounds, and having 
no cJaim to clairvoyance, the writer addresses the matter of 
what does this all mean. That which seems to com;: through tho. 
mazv clearly, is stated below. Every effort has been made 
to deal as objectively as possible with participant ideas 
throughout collection and analysis of data. 
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There is definite need for definition (s) in career 
education, sufficient to facilitate communication. 
Definitions, however, should be general enough to 
accommodate locally developed goals and objectives. 

Since caroer education is considered lifelong, the 
conceptual framework for any given level cannot be 
designed out of its total context. For example, a 
concept uai framework for career education personnel 
vi^. vt2lopmont at post secondary level must be built 
upon that designed for career education generally, 
and that desicmed for elementary and secondary career 
education, specifically. 

Career education needs of students in graduate teacher 
education must bo clarified and are two-fold: (1) 
personal, indiviiJual career needs for succeeding in 
tlHi graduate teacher education system, and (2) personal, 
profossional career education needs for prepa ^ g to 
teach career education. 

Thu three- papers should be disseminated tor purposes 
of planning and discussion within the considerations 
suggested. 

There is need for much conceptual development in career 
education, particularly at the graduate teacher educa- 
tion level. This fact was demonstrated by the numbers 
and nature of questions and by the diversity of under- 
standings posed in discussions. 

Evaluation should be integral to all planning and 
implementation of career education in graduate teacher 
education for the purpose of improving it. It is seen 
as particularly important to improving working relation- 
ships (essential to preparation in career education) 
between graduate teacher education and local school 
districts and between graduate teacher education and 
community agencies/resources. 

There is need for broadly-based involvement of commun- 
ity personnel in planning/ implementation of career 
education in graduate teacher education. Learning is 
not limited to local school settings. 

There is need to identify and develop teacher competen- 
cies in career education in order to help students 
develop career education performance skills. 

Realistic field experiences are essential to prepara- 
tion for teaching of career education. There must be 
integration of theory and practice experiences provided. 
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Priorities for planniny career education personnel 
development should be established by graduate teacher 
education^ 

Fields of endeavor^ other than research and tradition, 
should be x^^coynized amony faculty by graduate teacher 
t'^ducation, particularly relative to needs of career 
education, stich as good teachinq, 

kejarJluoS of the orivjin of career education, it is 
desirable that it not become another specialty or 
traciced as a special program* It is rt:cc>ramendeJ tliat 
career education be integral to tha educational process. 

Career education should provide for open-entry to and 
open--exit from the educational systt m in tltis lifelotuj 
process. 

c^lreer education may include both paid and unpaid 
t ::pt r iencc-.s, 

< «-u darictji^ carT^un i:oKn:^el i iig ^ plac<.'m<'nt , aivI !o1 ]vnvt:t. 
are essential to the c*:ireer education iaovomc*nt. 

Relevancy of career education preparation is an essential 
inyri/dient of any planning and implementing of rarocr 
education in graduate teacher education* 

USOK and state departments of education must encciurago 
leadership in graduate teaclier education for caru^er 
education. USOK and st<ite departments should encoura<j*^ 
and facilitate, not control^ career education dcvelopiucnt ♦ 

Special attention should be given at all levels to 
establish precautions against discrimination (intentional 
or by default) in career education for any group and 
specifically for minorities and disadvantaged. 

There is need for study of and experimentation with ways 
for preparing personnel to tjach career education; 
recommendations should follow for alternative forms 
of career education in graduate teacher education. 

Planning for career education in graduate teacher 
e<1ucation should include ways to gain total university 
support for it, 

flexibility to provide for individua 1 nueds should 
be a criterion for all planning and implementation 
in career education at graduate teacher education 
level , 
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Awareness of and experiences in career education must 
be provided in graduate teacher education before 
qraduato students enter the work world/public school 
system to teach career education. 

The degrt^o Lo which relationships among university, 
public school, and conununity (such as business/industry) 

pi rwonntfJ are strontj are dirt-ctly proportiona] to the 
♦»f tectivenoss of career education in graduate teacher 
<ar.c. it ion in any given situation/sotting. 

>;radiMto teacher education students should be reprei>ented 
in any planning groups for career education in graduate 
teacher education. 

!.f adorsliip tor career education in graduate teacher 
oducition should be determined, locally, based upon 
local needs. 

I ■• cnM:i,i ty .tnd Miiucation mu;* ♦ ii. : !«->ili..f!. l <j.sji i .. i i i t . 
1 -r CI:.- i-J.T K ion of prol 1 ■ i i.i ; rd.^tt'd t-. .joiisti ii m .<-, 
. 1 :)l i t i cd i>y int-uratiCt^ companies, cducritjonal adxr init;- 
trators, and/or unions) against field trips, tours, 
l^articipation, or other similar field activities for 
students under given ages. 

Suggestions or means fo^- assisting in facilitation of 
career education preparation in graduate teacher educa- 
tion include alternatives such as (!) establishment of 
.-idvisory committees, (2) involvement at planning level 
of ijMjdonts and multi-disciplinary personnel, (3) pro- 
viding flexi{?ility within plans/programs to meet 
individual career education needs of students, (4) 
appointment of a committee to recommend/ implement 
change, (5) development of career education competencies 
to he included in existing programs, (G) prepare position 
papers to be shared/critiquod , (7) study implications 
of state plan for the local level, (8) determine/seek 
resources for funding/implementing career education, and 
seek internships/exchanges, career education reldle^ 
for faculty members in tiie lar<}er community. 

Deans of education should be responsive to field request 
upon careful study of field needs and resources available. 

There are obstacles to implement in<| change in graduate 
t^vicher education such as tradition; lack of informa- 
tion; lack of field experience opi)ortunitios; university 
power structure; lack of intellectual reward or stimula- 
tion; isolation of graduate education from public 
rchools, labor, industry, society, etc.; complexities 
tf committee systems of universities; absence of stimuli 
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from federal and state levels ^ dependence upon student 
credit hours for justification of budget, and the like. 
Local planners/impleraentcrs of career education in 
<jraduate teacher education should identify strateyios 
to overcome those constraints. 

Although the workshop data provide an aqgregate of prob- 
lomy, questions, and pitfalls, the evidence that career educa- 
tion should bo planned and iniplomented in graduate teacher 
education seems clear. It has also been made clear that con-- 
tinuod dialogue among those concerned and affected is important 
tvv t ho i^ucccss of whatever is planned and implemented in caret 

J r l< t f^r.uiuate teacher education. 
It. i.; aptuitint tluit n;uch nt.-<.-fis t'^ «i"j.v at tin: 'jraciuatv 
teacher education level in career education. In the light of 
current criticisms of American education and the current experi- 
mentation with such endeavors as individualized instruction, 
open school, open classroom, use of paraprofessionals, benavioral 
objectives, new technologies, and the like — career education, 
too, is compatible with many of the experimental thrusts and 
is responsive to a number of the criticisms. In that sense, 
c.iroor education is a unifying force for many advances already 
in progress. 



vx. 

Implicati ons of Career Education for Unive rsity 
P ersonnel in Graduate Teacher Education ^ 

That there is much to be done at the graduate teacher 
education level in implementiny career education is stating tho. 
need mildly. Involvement and active participation of students, 
pub»!r' school personnel, oonununity personnel — all who are 
aff<:>cted in career education— are desirable in all planning 
Tnd mplemontation endeavors of colleges of education, in 
fact, "coUogos of education must redesign much of what they 
are d<ang if they are to prepare future professionals for 
oaroor education school system staffs and pro^'ide in-service 
ou!.f>v-tuni ties for those nlreacJy in the schoois."^ A chain of 
reactions and change can r.ccur once momentum begins; e.g., 
colleqes and universities must modify admissions requirements 
if career education is implemented in the public schools, and 
university departments need to examine potential relationships 
with other education institutions to determine whether their 
combined facilities can close some of the career ladder oppor- 
tunity gaps which exist in some communities. University depart- 
ments may just find that suddenly it is feasible to use their 
facilities for paraprof essional or technician training which 
at one time was refused. Yes, redesign in colleges of education 
just may involve significant breaks with tradition and deeply 
engrained university procedures. 



^"Career Education: Current Trends in School Policies 
and Programs," op. cit ., p. 18. 
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There can be many reasons given for lack of leadership 

in c.ireer education at the qraduatc teacher education lovi»l; 

however, placimj l)lamo provides littl*^ solac*' to the students 

affected by the lack of leadership. It is true that most of 

the action thus far has occurred .it the eleRient«»ry and seirondary 
school levels, and that public schools have qiven leadership 

usually for the preparation of personnel that has occurred. 
It should be noted that a number of individual university staff 
n.on>bers have assisted public schools in this thrust; theii 
work fias not qonerally been <lir«'cted by their univt^sity or 
c) I leqe, however. 

The challoncje, therefore, to collecjes of education (<jradiiat<j 
teacher education institutions) is to assess needs for prepara- 
tion of personnel in career education and design vvays to meet 
those needs. Further, the challenge is to look beyond tlie 
cc»n fines of the campus into the larger community to involve a 
community-based group in planning for career education prepara- 
tion programs. 

Additional money is not necessarily needed to study the 
local needs. In fact, reallocation of existing moneys may very 
well result not only at the university level but at the community 
level as well as planning progresses and «;ommitment evolves. One 
should not overlook the fact that inclusion of appropriate 
representatives of community in planning for career education 
personnel development broadens the contact base for possible 
funding sources. 
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Small beqinninqs are better than no beginnings; therefore 
.'onntraints of timo, monoy, or personnel which so ol ten .ii v 
ohHtncloj; to involvomont at university lovel should not bu the 
control l(.r of qr-uhhito teacht-r oduoatic^n invol\'omcnt . i'x^nu- 
v'ty i. i-ini fif.jnt and comproht>n:n' vc odnoa I i <>n.i 1 a«: t i v i t i e.j h.n-L 
eminated from small be9inninqs. 

Wh^*^ t-he implications of career education tor •mivets 

porponnel in qraduate teacher education? What, are the altoji),4 
♦ivcs to iiadtMtf toacher edtication takin<} U.,ulciship in per- 
:ionm'1 dev. vlo{ mien t for career education? GrttUuatc teacher 
♦ d.K-.Uion ccinnot afford to wait for c.ireer oducjtinn tc^ come 
to it — career education is there and here , on every hand. 
Personnel development training in career education is needed 
at every level— prof essional and non-professional. Career edut 
tion personnel development can best bo achieved jointly by 
educators, business/industry personnel, and other community 
personnel as appropriate. Certainly leadership is desired at 
the education level; on the other hand, if qraduate teacher 
education does not take the initiative, initiative will evolv..- 
elsewhere, such as in the business or community sett inn. I'erha 
a most appropriate question ^t^<MaL'| tha t of how to provide b»-st 
leadership in graduate teacher education? 

A dean of education and his staff can decide how lar«je or 
how small a beginning they wish to initiate. Initiation of 
leadership can be begun through a dean cstabl i i-h inq a ciroor 
advisory committee comprised of appropriate faculty, comruuni t 
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lab«jr, student representation? he may also appoint standiny 
working committees each of which has representation on tiie 
advisory committee. Working committees might be established 
initially for specific responsibilities such as (1) exploration 
)t (Jefinitions and philosophical concepts of cireor education; 
(J) study of local and national thrusts/pro jocts in career 
education, including observation/visitation of selected sites 
of special interest? (3) development of one or more position 
ptpets for sharing and/or critiquing? (4) identification/ 
development of goals and objectives based upon career education 
needs of students (personal and professional) — objectives for 
preparation of personnel to be competency -based? (5) inventory 
and study of community resources and sites available for prepara 
tion of career education personnel? (6) exploration and selec- 
tion of alternative plans for experimentation with career educat 
pc»rs<>nnel development? (7) study of tasks, competencies, and 
roles of personnel in career education? (8) design of action 
£'rr)gram(s) in career education to prepare personnel in working 
.^fith minority or disadvantaged personnel? (9) gathering of 
current career education information from many sources including 
USOK and disseminating information to staff, students, and 
community? and the like. The tasks such as the preceding nine 
for working committees are illustrative of possible grass rrH)ts 
involvement, out of which a perceptive dean or an associate 
may identify emerging leadership for career education. The 
number of such working committees and the criteria for their 
composition are key to a small or a large beginning. 
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The results of the work of such committees may be utilized 
to benefit larger purposes such as orienting staff, students, 
or community (1) to the philosophy and concepts of career 
education? (2) to a sharing of ongoing efforts of projects 
toxperimontal or adopted) elsewhere in the state or nation; 
C3) to debating career education issues or problems through 
presentation of positions developed in such papers; (4) to 
conducting an assessment of needs (career education of students — 
both personal and professional); (5) to identiiying career 
education objectives, student expectations, and/or career educa- 
tion competencies for teachers; (6) to preparing a list or file 
of community/ university resources (personnel, sites, materials) 
available for career education preparation; (7) to trial of 
one or more selected approaches in career education; (8) to 
designing/implementing a model program in career education for 
minorities and/or disadvantaged utilizing the leadership expertise 
of those groups in the model; (9) and tlie like, 

A small beginning mi -ht entail involving some graduate 
teacher education personnel in only one of the preceding sugges- 
tions; or, it might entail involving a combination of some 
graduate teacher education staff, a few students, and a few 
community representatives in one or more of the preceding 
suggestions. A small beginning might not include any of the 
preceding, but rather it might be limited to a staff representa- 
tive attending a career education workshop of USOE or tiie state 
department of education, a career education conference nearby, 
or such. Perhaps, a beginning might include discussions in 
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small groups of a state plan for career education, brainstorming 

about one or more of the precedinq tasks, or it might include 

discussions following the review of the Hoyt draft position 

of USOE, or include critiques of papers developed internally or 

externally by students or faculty. So much for a start! 
Inlerred in the applications described for implications of 

career education for personnel in graduate teacher education 

arc principles of communications, flexibility, conceptual 

development, dissemination of information, joint planning 

and implementation (narrowly conceived), community involvement, 

relevancy, involvement at grass roots level with national or 

iJtate levels, study of alternatives, awareness of needs, 

development of local leadership, and the like. 

Once a beginning, large or small, is established, the 
larger task of maintaining and building upon the momentum 
Lnitiated becomes the ultimate goal of leadership in graduate 
teacher education. "Maintaining" is used herein to imply 
^jradual growth among staff and its efforts through program, 
flow, then, may planning and implementation proceed? What are 
further implications and alternatives? 

As implied in many of the suggestions for graduate teacher 
education leadership activities thus far? gaining the respect 
and commitment of a broad base of staff and students within 
graduate teacher education, within the total university, and 
across the community is an ultimate goal, and it is essential 
to leadership success for career education in graduate teacher 
education. Such respect and commitment must be earned in the 
university setting? it is not automatically bestowed. 
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What are the implications (for graduate teacher education 
petr.onnel) of the concept of career education as a lifelong 
process? "The expansion of the idea of education into a concept 
or" lifelong human development is so pervasive that reliance on 
tr:5djtional methods is inefficient, makinq crucial a new mix 

nutrouchoa to fairily, schoo.1 , corporation and comnumity . " ^ 
Mr: Uu} wor is oi carooi education, ii tnakes crucial "a new 
r.>.x ni apprcjchos to Jilestylo, ocJtiCtJtir ,nr work."] Hiqlf.>i 

oducatior lias just begun to recognize the- search for personal 
Identity of individuals and groups by opening educational alteiiKi- 
r.ivK's- Which stress learning at any place and time; recognize 
.•vviiit tor work, experience, service, and study; and utilize ntw 
•orms of educational technology and traditional instruction, 
rijose alternatives tend to erase lines between campus and 
roramunity, and higher education is beginning to lay aside tradi - 
tion-.l unilateral function for multilateral approaches. People— 
-centered education, lifelong in nature, means that institutions 
(educational and otherwise) will meet needs and opp->rtunities 
wh*;ver they exist in the community. The campus can no longer 
CKj ect the community to come to the campus. Formal education 
^aarot effectively and efficiently meet educational needs of 
individuals alone. It cannot be the sole provider. The new 
lifestyle is . .a quest for moral, intellectual, physical, 
»n*i rconomic individual fulfillment, in the best sense of a 
liberal education. This is what lifelong learning means, and 

^Theodore M. Hesburgh, Paul A. Miller, and Clifton R. 
Wharton, Jr. Patterns for Lifelong Learning . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1973, p. S2. 

o 
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it is one of the aims of the learning society**'^ The impii ^^t v 
of M>v^er education as lifelong for qradu:ite teachor e^Hiciti r.;, 

t.^ rr*^; T'f, is tlKit p te^ > J iM t loii c^f porsonutji uiusl bt.* cont i iiuo'i^. 

fr-^r 'r^5onn^**i in education and in conununity. No lonqer can 

••./r r> j^^Mi : ! cicv'i'^l oprrrent be c^^nsidet ed us iiccesi.at y ciu^f.: , iMiL<j^ 

. 1c,-;^Mor vL and |. ar iPi of uj'^sional pi\>£\i cm t i l i».i:.a^l: » , 

' '..r:.! ! , <juidf/s^ and tiie likv; f^^c Mit^ rc^lii.j ^-f v.- 1 Uia ! 
i i'i vocatH*>n^i^ fa tn^ non^-prof ui?tJional work I'^hjt^^ 

llrw niay iradtiato teacher oducation c witiriue its !oacunshi[ 
;i : t ; !' t>duc;aMon plannin^j and di^v^ ii^i^nvi^f i».jv«.n\i iniiiil 
•^{orLs? ShDuld it make use of the traditional \'^»hicK > f*>r 
aiprc/ai of proposed program or should it assist polit.y 
nrocodurc change at university level by initiating chanqo In 
c>\\rh policies and procedures as it seeks approval? Thtn: ? c»ro 
,;0;^tions to be addressed locally by leadership as considt-ia t ic>i 
given to short and long^-ranqe planning goals* The beauty 
this question is that the goal to iinplonf-nt career educati^ i: 
in graduate teacher education can l*e reached by eithc^r iii<.-<uii:v; 
th ^ pi.jc*. ' aiity of its answer lit^u v;itli per.^oi:ai rii-^o-ii . , 
tlr^i f ond comniitinont available to reach the j^^al and meet t! t^ 
i!ced5 realistically* 

t:c»ptinuation or maintenance of what is benun can also i>if)ji 
oti a r>!ri,-ill or latge acale* It is assumed that personnel jlizv 

*^lbi i. f p. 56. 
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for beginning strategies serves as a base for continuation. 
Designation of a career education planning committee comprised 
of representation of original working committees is made for 
the purpose of study and planning to meet local career education 
propc^r.Ttion noeds. Tf traditionally a curriculum committee 
• •v!«?tH for this purpose, it may he proper to rf.-quest this 
^tudy and planning as a special consideration for the committee. 
If the curriculum committee is too busy with its regular work 
load to add this responsibility, then perhaps a special coninJ.ttc 
under ti.<^ supt:r\^ is ion of the curriculum committee may pursue 
the matter. 

It is in this staeje of planning for personnel development 
in career education that definitions; purpose; objectives; 
needs, interests, and expectations; competencies and performance 
ter.outces (conunurity and educational); methods and means of 
it»t eirnting; <:o.st; and the like provide a unified whole to the 
•.tifn.^ach. Ro'jjrdloss of which vehicle is used to provide the 
planning required, broad involvement of people affected hy the 
I 1 inning (education and community) is essential to the relevancy 
of what is planned. If traditional committee structure exists 
for the planning, then breadth of involvement may have to come 
in ways other than committee membership — e.g., delphi of ideas 
or plans via questionnaire, conferences, meetings, and the like, 
informally or formally. 

It is within prerogatives of this study/planning committee 
to build into the planning effective guidance, counseling, 
plar'-r^int, and followup means. Perhaps the supixjrt system in 
these areas built into the planning can serve as part of the 
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work experience in training of those being prepared in these 
o<iroei roles tor career education personnel development. 

larticular consideration of the planning committee should 
i-e .jiven to plans for designing a plan and implementing it. 
In the design, >:peciai attention should be <jiven to evaluation 
«..f personnel growth, student growth; working relationships with 
cojwnunity agencies and groups (particularly with business, 
ii.c:ustryr schools, etc.)? and progx am/instruct ional improvement. 
!:5:iii-iidei at Ton of a competency-LoL-cd approach may provide flexibility 
in building on to existing programs and at the same time it pro- 
^'l..^er- a logical approach to development of pt-Lformance skills 
akin to career education. Emphasis upon realistic field 
experiences is also essential to tlie committee's planning. 
There must be integration of theory-into-practice experiencet. 
provided. 

Priorities tor planning career education j./ersoi-tnel devclof.ti ent 
Must also be established by the committee. In no other way can 
vhitever is planned be accountable to needs; tlie supply/demand 
: i 'ture in career education must be current and compatible 
with planning and implementation. 

Planning and implementatio!i must consider "open entry to 
and open exit from the system" implications. The in^lication 
is that there will be need for preparation o£ greater numbers 
nt pei.-soTtnel in career education than is nonn-il. Because (.-f 
increasecJ numbers in training, some of the realistic experiences 
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leeu to include iiI^itod tirst-hand experiences and additional 
Mruic-ed gx{ or i once^. , role pJayinq, and the like. 

Ihe planning committee should seek assistance from USOE, 
;Nih. and stote departments of education in keeping abreast of 
Oct*--; mtornaticn, oxperin,on tat ion in and evaiuation of career 
co-jc tic n at f ate and lodoral IcveJt;, ttmdino sources availal. 
and t -piicaf oi) leadlines, spoci.)j>/od o-.tK^n j t i r.y -juurr^a, s\.:xi.<.:- 
ff-cit.. jr.fj icse.trcU, and i.ho like. t.urU ir. lorn.a .^n shoulti 

•. ♦ r- jr.a 'e -vr.ilaLIc to ui i .-arr/ci: cd;.c;aMon personnel an! 
:;t:uden*a. Conwunica^.ion nhoul 1 ho n two-way flow at all times 

Provided true loint/c ojxn;.<t .: vt- wr.r!.i:...^ s r 1 a 1 ionslii p:- 
t-v -raduate teac'ier education are established, internally cind 
externally, power and control no longer become an emphanis of 
'lant inq and implementation. Control ar local I'^vols can be 
maintained without strong competition external iy. 

it is recognized tnat considerable career counseling rel. »{..••' 
t.: choice of graduate teacher education has preceded graduate 
tz Cher • ducation experiences; however, u rolo of counseling 

: exist at graduate teacJier t-ducation levol to assure that 
?:crsonnel development preparation provides awareness and experionrc 
i \ y\v2zv e.iucrtion befor*^- entry into tho w>rk world or the piMi - 
3::hocl sy:.tem to teach career educ ition. It is at this level 

involvenont that tlio student learns distinctions between 
'>aid 10:' inp.. id oxnerif»nces in the field. 
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Whatever planning is done by the committee, paramount 
to its planning should be the criterion of flexibility to meet 
individual needs of students. Concurrently, the committee 
can iaentify possible alternatives to be studied and experimenti;<l 
with. Recommendations are needed, but they should be based 
upon carefully desinned experimt-ntal approaches. Particular 
nood lies in tho areas of minority and di^..uivaiitatjed as they 
1^: late to values in catucr education. 

Priority in nraduate teacher education planning in c:aret:-r 
education should be given to student involvement with faculty 
and conanunity personnel. 

Constraints to career education personnel development are 
certainly to be considered in planning; however, more important 
than the constraints is the consideration given to developing 
strategies to overcome those constraints. The planning committe • 
must recognize these implications through involving in the 
planning of strategies to overcome constraints, representatives 
of those constraining factors or agencies. 

Planning must build-in the capability of resijonding promptly 
to requests/needs from the field. The implication here is that 
f 1 fxibility of program and staff is a key to prompt, relevant 
response. Also implied is the need for simplified organization 
to shorten the "red tape" for approval of program. Working 
jointly with community personnel in i>lanninq aad implem^:nt iiu? 
career education implies built-in comniuiii c'i Lions ciiannels to 
k^^f^p on top of field n»ieds at all times. Ki..Klino out about fit. Id 
neodi.: IS ever current in the "system." 
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KN^cognition of the many obstacles to chancje in graduate 
torichor ciducation is important. Planning strategies for over- 
comimj tho obstacles is even more important. An obsession of 
planners/ implemonters of career education personnel development 
vith f-on'^traints and stratogit?s dares not prevail if a construc- 
tive, i>oi;itivo plan for career education personnel development 
is to emerqe for implementation. 

It is obviffus that no one committee of persons could 
(• :;::ll'IV plan foi implementation of caruor education personnel 
;lt.-velcij>mtmt alonv aa described herein. It is recognized that 
I'-arjy ';ub~commi ttces of tht' committee would likely have to share 
Uiv. work load of planning this comprehensively, and the appointed 
ooinmitee would setve largely to coordinate planning. 

Kxactly what, and how much of what is to be planned, is 
ti:Ct to local needs, evaluation, and decision. Implications of 
' .irnr^r education have been described as workshop experiences/ 
uata prompted the same. 

What are the implications of career education for personnel 
!». n-aduate tearher education? The workshop staff and participants 
havo met the challenge and it is ours! 
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Objectives for Scope of Work 
Objectives: Papers ^ Conference 
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ED/SRO/LAM 
4/9/74 



OBJECTIVES FOR SCOPE OF WORK 



To develop criteria for selection of authors of position 
papers and for workshop participants. 

To select position paper authors and workshop participants, 
based on selection criteria. 

To prepare guidelines for preparation and review of position 
papers. 

To develop three position papers which will provide data 
(related to a proposed career education conceptual frame- 
woik, career education needs of graduate teacher education 
students, and problems encountered in changing graduate 
teacher education programs) for workshop participants regarding 
career education personnel development. 

To provide a workshop for specific loaders and/or decision 
makers in order to determine ways/methods in which graduate 
programs should be changed to meet the career education needs 
of students. 

To identify specific career education needs of graduate teacher 
education institutions to develop/ implement programs for 
preparing personnel in career education. 

To identify/coordinate workshop participants? selection to 
be made from graduate education faculties, business/industry 
management, graduate teacher education students, and personnel 
from two-year post secondary institutions. 

To encourage and promote dissemination of the report of 
position papers/workshop results related to personnel develop- 
ment in career education in graduate teacher education 
institutions . 

To develop a reference document which will be useful to 

teacher education program planners, staff development personnel, 

USOE, state department of education personnel, and others 

who have leadership responsibility in preparation of personnel 

in career education in graduate teacher education institutions. 
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OBJECTIVES 



Papers 

1 . To provide a credible and relevant data base from which to 
develop ways that traditional teacher education programs 

in graduate education can more nearly meet career education 
needs of students. 

2. To stimulate productive thinking on the part of the reader/ 
participant. 

3. To t>rovide a focus for work to be done during conference. 

4. To provide relevant topics for review by theorists and 
practitioners to identify problems, needs, successes (factors 
of), implications, etc., for personnel development in career 
education. 



Conference 

1. To critique papers in advance. 

2. To identify voids/omissions or points of conflict or needed 
extensions of ideas/concepts. 

3. To list principles/guidelines for developing ways for graduate 
teacher education programs to meet career education needs of 
students. 

4. To list/describe ways (alternative) to adjust teacher education 
programs in graduate education to meet career education needs 
of students. 

5. To identify implications for personnel development in career 
education for teacher education staff. 

6. To provide workshop experiences/procedures which may exemplify 
desirable/effective personnel development, planning for career 
education in similar situations. 

7. To provide data and products which may make a contribution 
to the field. 
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Guidelines for Writing Information Analysis Papers 

(1) Objectives for preparation of papers 

(2) Objectives for reviewing of papers 

(3) Procedures for writing of papers 

(4) Form and style suggestions 

(5) Suggested guide for outline of paper 

(6) Agreement for services form 

(7) Agreement addendum 
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GUIDELINES FOR WRITING INFORMATION ANALYSIS PAPERS 

May Workshop, 1974, for Planning for Personnel 
Development in Career Education in Teacher 
Education Institutions. 



OBJECTIVES OF INFORMATION ANALYSIS PAPERS 

A. To provide timely and useful information to target 
audiences. Keep the information users and their needs 
for various kinds of information clearly in mind when 
planning, organizing, and writing the paper. Consider: 

1. What information should be presented 

2. What organization of the paper best presents that 
information. 

3. What depth of treatment should be used to present 
the information. 

4. What vocabulary clearly conveys the information. 

B. Develop — body of paper. Utilize research/review of 
literature as app. opriate to substantiate/justify reasons/ 
understandings, issues, problems, relationships, successes*--* 
main ideas of paper. 

C. T6 emphasize the application of ideas presented in IB. 
Give examples or illustrations. 

D. To create a knowledge base from which further discussions 
and activities can start. 

E. Present D in a challenging manner to reader. 
OBJECTIVES FOR TARGETED POSITION PAPERS 

A. Keep audience clearly in mind. When writing and organizing 
the paper, keep the information needs and constraints of 
the intended user in mind. Do not lose sight of such 
factors as his time constraints, educational background, and 
professional experience. I^ese factors will help deter- 
mine: 

1. What information to include in the paper 

2. Organization of the paper 

3. Depth of treatment 
4» Vocabulary 

In developing the paper, it is suggested that: 
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1* Quoting be kept to a minimum 

2. Footnotes and bibliography be kept to a minimum 

3. Only material of direct interest to the audience be 
included. 

B. Review the literature. The literature in the specific 
field or problem area should be systematically reviewed, 
reporting only research findings and program descriptions 
which are appropri^^te for documenting the main ideas, 
issues, understandings, examples, etc., of the paper. 

III. OBJECTIVES OF REVIi^flNG INFORMATION ANALYSIS PAPERS 

A. To make specific suggestions for strengthening the 
organization of the paper. Consider the grammar, 
punctuation, and sentence, paragraph, and section 
structure. 

B. To make specific suggestions for strengthening the 
content of the paper. Consider: 

1. Is the paper useful? Does it meet the needs of 
the target audience with timely and useful infor- 
mation? Does its length, organization, content, 
and documentation create a relevant/ useful product? 

2. Is the paper complete? Are all the examples/illustra- 
tions from research/literature, facts, understandings, 
issues, problems, concepts, directly appropriate 

to main ideas? 

3. What does the paper say? Does it emphasize the 
application of the information presented to the 
solution of problems in the topic area? Are there 
accurate/appropriate generalizations, recommendations, 
conclusions, or assumptions? Are thfire any signifi- 
c^nt oversights? 

4. What does the paper suggest? Are there suggestions 
..^r further research, development, dissemination, 
and/or evaluation activities to be undertaken? 
What are the imp! leaf. " ^ns of this paper for the 
target audience? Has the author challenged the 
thinking of his target audience? 

IV. GENERAL PAPER WRITING PROCEDURES 

A. An outline of the paper's organization and cc tent should 
be submitted within two weeks after agreeing -o write 
the paper. A statement indicating wnat target audience 
the paper is being written for should also be included 
wl th the outline. 
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Application of research by practitioners. The *n:iter 
should draw inferences and guidelines for the practicing 
educator in terms of classroom application, teacher ' 
education, special services, development of materials, 
teaching methods, and decision-making. 

Content Sources 

1. A planned review is to be made of studies, publications, 
monographs, bulletins, media sources, aiA other 
literature of primary sources available to the author, 
which when analyzed and synthesized will provide 

a position (s) and an appropriate analysis for 
personnel development planning in career education. 
It is desirable to include first hand examination by 
the author of programs that represent the topic and/or 
observations of 5>rojects and programs dealing with the 
assigned topic. 

2. In addition to reviewing primary sources of data, 
the reviews should also seek out appropriate studies 
in Research in Education (RIE) , abstracts of research 
and related materials m career education, 
abstracts of instructional materials. Current Index 
to Journals in Education (CUE) , the yearly indexes 
of AIM and ARM, the Manpower Research Inventories, 
and other appropriate reference publications. 

3. Seek out the target audience's perception of their 
needs and desires in the topic area early in the 
development of the paper's content. 

4. The primary objective of the review is to accurately 
reflect major research and other relevant workjj^ch 
have career education as a primary focus and basic 
interest. 

Format 

1. Footnotes should occur in either of the following 
fcims: (1) "Knebel (1963) indicates that . . .••or 
(2) ••work-experience programs appear to hold great 
promise for vocational education (Swanson, 1969), 
there appears . . Refer to Turabian's A Manual 
for Writers for writing style. 

2. Authors are responsible for proofing materials before 
forwarding to The Center. 
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FORM AND STYLE FOR INFORMATION ANALYSIS PAPERS 



I. Typing 

8 1/2- X 11" bond paper 
double spaced 

one inch (1") margins on all sides 

no more than 25 pages in length, including bibliography 
II. Title Page. Example 



It la ^ ftPP«*^ 

identify sponsonnc 
agency 
indicate 



PLANNING AND MANAGKMKNT RVSI IIMS I OU STATF 
l»KO(;UAMS or VOf AIIONAI. and TIX IINICAL tOtCATION: 
ANA l'l»l.lt ATION or KICSKARCH 



tV$setm\itt Jtortnl of VoivtMiat, Ti t hnicatand ^ 
Atttth lUiucaiion 



ttf Center for Vocational and Technical Education 

The Ohio State University, 1960 Kenny Road* Coluabus, 
Ohio, 43210, under Grant Mot OEG-0-72-0055 (72$) 



Nay, 1974 
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issuisS IN THE i>r:si(;N of individuaijwcd iNsntucnoN 

tmtftictmwt OM^'cifvcs 

J Topham (I969)* in tfncin|t the cvotutum of the current swelling of 
interest and nctivtty in the area of fiwntul.itin^ htstriietionnt objectives* 
pt>tnts to st!vei;tl factwis inlluenctn^* thK uetuL lie cites the possible hnpact 
of siteh ft^rccs m: 1) llv* puvrunnueU ih^liucuon movcuivnt, 2) incn asal 
fccfcrat ?;pen;!in|» on i\!uc;:lion, 3) the ikliyeil tnipncl of the Taximohty 
vohtmc of liUKtnt (1956), 4) the eventunl ittlluencc of Ralph Tylei*s 
Wfitmjjs as well ns thosi- of his stuifcnK, 5) ihc ;ippcarance of such instruc- 
tional aids as Maimer's vc^htnie on hov/ to wiite objectives (1962K ami (\) 
more oblic|ue factors. Other influeuei s iviiich may have bail an effect on 
the cmerpnst popuUiitty of inslruetional olv»*cttves are tlic Moie coiitcm- 
porary wiitines of Bri^!r5 (1970), tllaser (196K), Smith (1966), ami 
Stolurow (1965). 



The project described by l-ullcr and Phipps was designed to over- 
come the five prc4)len)s hstcd above by; 

1. involving disaulvantngcd rural families in planning their own edu^ 
cath>nat progiain. 

2. inviilving the families in studying*, their present work activities 
and their outcomes fhrouj?h a 'Starling where they are approach." 

3* utfls/.ing the family as a basic educational unit to provide security 
and create rcacltnc^s* 

4. using family fi>cuhcd meetings as lulvancc organi/crs toward later 
$pcetaU;eed vocational education. 

5. developing a model, vocationally oriented^ educational 



i 



ft 



of 




A second criticism of specifying behavioral objectives is that they are 
far more difficult to jfcncrate than those objectives Hf«*ch most teachers 
use now (Popham> 1969). As is pointed out by one able critic: 

If one tried to state alt of the objectives explicitly iti advance, Z»» 
he would easily S|n:nd all of his tirne writing objectives and have ^ 
none left for actually leaching. Thi ; may explain why few teach* 
ers are actually as foolishly dei^cndent on stated ol>iectivcs as 
educational theorists tiavc urged them to be (^ bel» 1967; 32)* 

An intctesting article raising thi.v sanie issue, and exploring its implications 
for industrial education has been writftn by janec/.ko ( 1970). ^ 



One approach in dealing with this issue is to eliminate the formula^ 
tion of objectives as part of the instructional process. It has been propos'*!! 
that a better %vay to start would be to design an evaluation instrument 
whicl^woutd serve a*; the staten)cnt of <> tit<* ornes to he met fJ ivans. 1968). 
In this case, the ever present qucvtion irgarding the validity of the be- 
havk>rs spcclHed would certainly be eliminated. It may be, however^ that 
a confounding of measurement validity would result. 

Another aspect to this second issue as raised by Popham is a very 
practical one. In adhering to vague statentcnts of objectives, it is possible 
even for large groups of instructors responsible for teaching selected 
courses to reach agreement. When specified behaviors arc attempted, how 
ever, such aj:r:cment may not be attained easily. Koont^^( 1970c), in a 
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KSr SOPI ilHiuuBU 



IV. Bibiic>r,raphy 

1. Bach bib3 ju.'.raphic entry muat include the followinn elements; 

personal or institutional 



Author (s) 
or Editor(s) 

Title 



Volume, 
Issue Number 
& Pages 

City- 
Publisher 
Date 



if article, use "quotes" 

if book or Journal, underline 

for oil magazines, journals or series 
publications 



of publisher or sponsoring agency 



of publication(or exi)ected publication) 



2. 



no author 



The following format style includes a variety of entry types. 
Use it as a guide for final typing of your bibliography. The 
style conforms to Turabian. (Turabian, Kate L. A Manual for 
Writers of Tom Papers, Theses, and Dissertations . Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. Third Edition, Revised, I967.) 

BIBU0GUAPHY< 



2 or 3 authors 
title ^ 



Journal docua»nt« 



institutional 
author 



personal author 
from edited 
book 



"A Mcftoaara Style Budget. " Business Week . Septanber 83, I967 



Anderson, Norman H.j Xresse, Frederick H.j and Grant, 
David A. TSffoct of Rate of Autoaatically-jaced 
Training in a Kultldiacnsional psychcmotor Task. *• 
gurnai of Sxpcrinental Psycholcfy. k9 (April, 1935), 



Association for Supervison and Ctoriculun povelopmont. Crl- 
teria for Theories of Instruction , Washington, DC: 
Association lor Supervision and Curriculum DevelOfraent, 
Katlonal Education Association. 1968. ^ to. ED O30 $0? 
MF 10.65 »C $3.29. 



Brlggs, Leslie j. "Learning Theory, Media of Instruction, 
and Vocational Education. Kducn tional Media in Voca- 
tional and Technical V.ucatian . Lcoaerohip scries r4o. Ih, 
Sdlted by Calvin J. Cotrell an*! Koward f; Hauk. Colo- 
bus: The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University. 1<<67. 255 PP. ED 017 730 
MP 10.65 HC $?.8Y. 
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editor. 



Centor publication. 



another work by 
the smc author 

in connection 
with k or more 
authors 
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Bruncr, »Terff.o, od. Lcr.rn ir:^ A b out I / ^nrninr;. A Conference 

Re^ma. Washin^'Uin, ixi: t:'i*ico~ol' Kaucation, U.S» Denart- 
»«nt of ll*aUh» Wluaation and Welfare. I966. 260 pp.* 
ED 01:^ k<j2 MP $0.65 KC 



4.9.97. 



CatbpboJLX, RcltTt E. O'Hcl-tncr in Voentio nrQ K(tu cg»t1 ott-«tttiiac' ' 

for Vi»tutJonal and YeThnical liducutlon. The Chio State 
University. I966. I90 pp. ED Oil 5^2 KF $0.65 IIC $3.29. 



) Vo^atiotiy^X r o ve lo ^ ent of Dina dva ntaped 

Jun i or ^'•'iL'r?.') •'•^"''f'S"'^- 



Ciuurtiouaj 1'hc C«nx.?jr lor 



Vocational tmd 'locnracal Education, Tlie Ohio State Uni- 
versity. August, 1969. 91 pp. ED 032 i427 MP $0.65 HC $3.2'. 



/ 

' a paper trcm a 
conference 



Kerr, Edwin L. 'Unifyinc Entire System of Education 
Arouitd a Career Develoiiraent Thcae. ** Paper pre- 
sented at tha I9G9 National Conference on Ex«d- 
plary progfams and Pro;jccts, Atlanta, Georeia. 
March, 1969. 



a scries of parts 
haviiie the seiac 
overall title 



more than 1 
publication by 
same autlior in 
same year 
(a,b,c) 



KinnesoU State Depirt:noiit of Education. Minnes ota 
State Plan f cr Voo a t U>r.>)> Technical Educotlcn . 
i\>rt J. Adj.jtiir ^rotfvc ITovicions . St. ftiul: 
Mittttesota State liuuartaent of Education. July. 
19G9a. ^' 

• Pf rt II. Lon/^-Ranne Pro/iyam Plan Provisions . 

St. Paul: Minnesota state Department of Education. 
July, 1069b. 

Part ITI. Aftnual prop.raw Plan provisiona . 

St. Paul: Minnesota State Department of Educatioa. 
July, 19690. 



public laws 



U.S. Conrross. anHh-lIup. he3 Vocational A ct. pub.L.3fc7, 
6iith Cong. ?;»a scss". s. VO3. Washington, DC: Ctovern- 
ment Printinc Office. 1916. 

. V ocational Education Act of 1963 » 

inib.L.S3-?T0. novh Conf.. M.R. ^97^. Washington, 



DCj Goverrnr.ent iTintin/^ Office. 196$. ED 019 
MP $0.65 lie not available fron EDRS. 

. Vocationn l Education /toendments of I968 . 
Pub.L.9&-5'<'5. VOlh CotxC' H.K. ItiiCG- tfashin.':ton, 
DCj Covenuaent printin.-; Office. W^'^, 13 pp. 
ED 039 3^2 KP $0.65 KC not available fTora EDRS. 
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^ copy AWUUBLE 

SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION FOR 
INFORMATION ANALYSIS PAPERS 

The following outline should serve only as a suggested guide 
for the draft outline which you prepare specifically for your 
assigned topic, due at CVTE on April 22, 1974. 

Title; 

NOTE: See Guidelines attached for writing paper. 

SUGGESTED OUTLINE COMPONENTS 

!• Introduction 

A. Statement of Purpose and Definitions 

B. Assumptions 

C. Rationale 

D. Brief Overview of Effort within Setting 
II, Body of Paper 

A. LiteratuT's/Research Review Used to Document Appropriate 
References 

B. Application of Theory to Practice (Examples, Illustrations, 
Models, etc.) 

HI. Analysis, Summary, Conclusions 

IV. Recommendations and In>plications 

V. Bibliography 

VI. Appendices (Optional) 
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THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

1960 KENNY ROAD 
COLUMBUS. OHIO 43210 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
AGREEMENT FOR SERVICES 



DATE 



NO. 



TO: 



SUBJECT: 



The Center for Vocational and Technical Education (CVTE) of The Ohio State University 
hereby enters into an Agreement with you for your services to he performed as described 
below on the date(s) indicated. 

Description of Services 



Oate{s) of Performance 

Payment in the amount of $ will be made following completion of your 

services and receipt of your Certification of Services, Center Form No. 14.13. You will be 
responsible for payment of such irwome tax as may be required since the CVTc will not 
withhold any amount for that purpose. 

Reimbursement of travel expenses incurred in (x>nnection with the performance of your 
services is ( ) is not ( ) authorized. If authorized, reimbursement for such expenses will 

not exceed $ and payment will be based upon receipt of Consultant's 

Expense Report. Center Form 14.09 ami applicable policies of the CVTE in effect during 
the term of this Agreement. 

By signing this Agreement ycai represent that you will not ix* receiving a fulftime salary from 
any fecterally-fun'-' d program during the time-frame indicated alx)ve. and furthermore, that 
you give the CVTE sole pet itssion to use at its discretion any taped, written, or illustrative 
material resulting from the performance of your services, without charge, and that ynu 
agree not to initiate or support any claim against the CVTE for such use. 

If the provisions and terms of this Agreement are acceptable to you. please siqn, date, and 
include your Social Security Numhw on both the original and the? copy of this form, send 
the original tc the Contract Officer at the CVTE and retain the copy for ynur rerords 

Attachments OFFERED: 

(1) CVTE Form 14.13 Director. CVTE 



(2) CVTE Form 14.09 (If auihorlzed) 



ACCEPTED: 



Consultant or Agency Head 



DATE: 



CVTC P»em 14. » (lO-M-rS) 



SOCIAL 
SECURITY NO. 
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Date 



AGREEMENT FOR SERVICES ADDENDUM 
Schedule of Events 



2. 



3. 



Draft Outline (Paper organization and 
Content Outline for audience listed 
below) . 

Final draft to CVTE (Camera-ready 
copy prepared for Workshop not 
to exceed 25 pages including 
bibliography) 

Revision at CVTE by author based on 
Workshop and/or review suggestions, 
if required. 



Dates Due 



April 24, 1974 



May 13, 1974 

Mutually agreed upon 
day during week of 
June 1, 1974 



Audience: 

Decision-makers of post secondary education 
Deans of Education 

ProgrirP?ani^e«"""°" ""^""^^"^ Educational Administrators 
Personnel Development Personnel 

State Department of Education Personnel (Career Education) 
Community College/Proprietary School Personnel 

Business/Industry Management Personnel 

Graduate Teacher Education Students 
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Criteria: Selection of Authors of Papers 

Selection of Workshop Participants 
Selection of Reviewers of Papers 
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Criteria for Selection 
of Authors of 
Papers 

The author under consideration should have known ex. edibility 
in the specific emphases of the paper. 4» 

The author under consideration should have recognized expertise 
and visibility at national level. 

The author under consideration should have approval of the 
Project Officer at USOE and the USOE Director of Career 
Education . 

The author under consideration must be able to meet the 
time constraints of delivery of the paper by May 13, 1974. 
The author under consideration must be able to write from a 
philosophical base supportive of a broad interpretation of 
career education (includes a blending of academic and vocational 
education) . 

If the above criteria can be met, there will be an attempt 
to contract both men and wor<ien authors. 

Contracts of authors must be awarded within our limited budget. 
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Criteria for Selection 
of Workshop Participants 

The total number of participants can go to 24 maximum^ 
provided the total cost for transportation and per diem 
docs not exceed the budget (transportation and per diem) 
allocated for 20 participants. 

Workshop participants shall be representative of the follow- 
ing groups: 

(a) graduate teacher education faculties 

(b) business/industry management 

(c) graduate teacher education students 

(d) two-year post-secondary institutions 

(e) professors other-than-education 

Regions/states should be represented as well as possible. 
Ocans of education and educational administrators from two 
previous conferences. May, April, 1972, should be represented. 
Priority should be given to business/industry participants 
with interest/influence in professional development programs/ 
activities; it is desirable that they be knowledgeable 
about the career education movement and activities. 
An attempt will be made to maintain a balance of men and 
women participants. 

An attempt will be made to create a diverse representation 
of disciplinary areas for teacher education participants r 
(both students and faculty) 
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Participants should agree verbally and in writing to the 
terms/conditions/guidelines for the workshop activities, 
as well as to the duration of the workshop. 
Participants should agree to participate in the workshop at 
no cost, except for travel and per diem reimbursement during 
the workshop sessions. 

Consideration will be given to participants recommended by 
the Project Officer and other appropriate USOE personnel. 
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Criteria for Selection of 
Reviewers for Papers 

1. Professionals under consideration as reviewers should have 
known credibility in the specific emphases of the paper; 
students under consideration as reviewers should be recent 
graduates in a teacher education program or presently 
graduate sti ients in education. 

2. Professionals under consideration as reviewers should have 
expertise and visibility at national level and have had 
experience at the graduate education level. 

3. Professional/student reviewers selected should have approval 
of the Project Officer at USOE. 

4. Reviewers under consideration must be able to meet the time 
constraints of delivery of the written review by June 1, 1974 • 

5. A balance of men and women reviewers will be sought. 

6. Reviewers will check papers to determine whether review 
objectives outlined in the ''Guidelines for Writing Information/ 
Analysis Papers" have been met. 

7. Honoraria of reviewers must be awarded within our limited 
budget; 

\ 
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Pre-Workshop Mailing 

(1) Confirming Letter 

(2) Preregistration Form 

(3) Guidelines for Travel Expenses 

(4) Guidelines for Critiquing Papers 

(5) Forms for Critique Notes 

(6) Three papers 
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— THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

L M The Ohio State Universtty • 1^0 Kenny Road • Cokimbus, Ohio 43210 

^^^^^ Tel: (614) 486-3855 Cable: CTVOCEDOSU/Coiumbus. Ohio 



Dear Dr. /Mr. /Ms., etc.: 

This is to confirm our telephone invitation to you to 
participate in the National Workshop in Career Education Per- 
sorfhel Development for Graduate Teacher Education at The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 
on May 29 and 30. This Workshop is being conducted by The Center 
through a project grant of The United States Office of Education. 
We are indeed pleased that you will be able to participate. 

Enclosed are a Preregistration Form, a self -addressed 
envelope (postage pre-paid), the OSU Travel Guidelines, and a 
tentative agenda. We would remind you to keep all recipts for 
expenses incurred to attach to your expense form for reimburse- 
ment. Please return the completed Preregistration Form at your 
earliest convenience and not later than May 22, 1974. If any 
flight changes occur after you have returned your Preregistration, 
please contact Earnestine Dozier at (614) 486-3655, ext. 300. 

We will forward three papers for your review in advance of 
the Workshop; guidelines for the critiques will be included also. 
If you and/or your institution are presently involved with any 
personnel development career education efforts which would be 
of interest to workshop participants, would you please mail to 
us in advance an abstract or outline of one or two pages which 
we may duplicate for use in the Workshop. 
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Pa^je 2 



If you should have any questions regarding the Workshop, 
please do not hesitate to contact one of us at (614) 486-3655. 

Sincerely, 



Lorella A, McKinney 

Earnestine Dozier 

Sandra Orletsky 

Karen Byrd 
Project Staff 

LAM:EDsSO/kb 
Enclosures 
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May 16, 1974 



Dear Workshop Participants; 

We at The Center for vocational and Technical Education 
eaqerly await your coming to CVTE to participate in the National 
Workshop in Career Education Perscinel Development for Graduate 
Teacher Education. The event will get underway with the informal/ 
get-acquainted hour from 7:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m., at Stouffer's 
in rooms 204-206. 

Enclosed are copies of the three papers prepared specifically 
for the Workshop for your review. You will also find general 
guidelines for critiquing the papers and the * corresponding 
formats for your critique notes. Please bring the papers and 
your notes for your use at the Workshop. Also, please send us 
a one- or two-page abstract/outline of any ongoing endeavors 
in career education at your institution? we will prepare copies 
for distribution to participants. 

Thank you for accepting our invitation to you; we realize 
that the timing of the Workshop comes at a very busy time for 
each of us. Our staff looks forward to xneeting and working 
with you. 



Sincerely, 




Lorella A. McKinney 
Project Director 



LAM/kb 



Enclosures 
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National Workshop in Career Education Personnel Development 

for Graduate Teacher Education 

PREREGISTRATION 



Name 



Contact in Case 
of Emergency: 

Address (Home) 



Name 



(Area Code) Telephone 
Te lephone^ 



(Business) 



City 



State 



Zip 



Text paone 



City 

Social Security No. 



State 



Flight* 
Arrival: 



Flight* 
Departure ; 



Date 



Airline 



Zip 



Flight Number 



Date 



Airline 



Flight Number 



AM PM 

Time 



AM PM 

Time 



NOTE: CVTE/OSU staff will meet workshop participant flights at the bag- 
gage claim carrousel to transport participants to Stouffer's Inn. 



Arrival by 
Automobile: 



Date 



i 



Departure by 
Automobile: 



AM PM 

Time 



Date 



i 



AM PM 

Time 



A ;3ingle room will be reserved by us for you at Stouffer's University 
Inn, 3025 Olentangy River Road, Columbus, OH 43202; Tel. (61^) 267-9291. 

* If any flight changes occur, please notify Earnestine Dozier, 
Tel. No. (614) 486-3655, ext. 300. 

I agree to participate in the Workshop scheduled from Wednesday, 
May 29, 1974, at 8:30 a.m., to Thursday, May 30, 1974, at 4:00 p.m. 
I will/will not be able to attend the Social Hour at 7:30»p.m., May 28, 
1974, at Stouffer's Inn. (Please circle one.) 



Signature 
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TRAVEL GUIDELINES FOR CONSULTANTS 



The following reimbursement data is provided for your infor- 
mation and planning: 

1. Air fare will be reimbursed at air coach rate. An 
original airline receipt must accompany your request 
for reimbursement. 

2. When utilizing a personal vehicle, reimbursement will 
be made at the rate of $.13 per mile or the lowest air 
fare (whichever is less) . Per diem is allowed only 
for the flight time involved for the round trip. 
Detailed information, including dates, mileage, and 
travel points must be provided to obtain reimbursement. 

5. Local transportation costs for taxis, parking, tolls, 
ferry service, personal vehicle mileage to and from 
the airport, parking at the airport, or rental car 
may bo reimbursed up to a total of $10 without sub- 
mitting receipts. If costs exceed $10, receipts on 
all local transportation costs must be submitted with 
the reimbursement request. 

4. Expenses up to $30 per day for trips which require 
overnight lodging may be claimed by: 

(a) itemizing meals 

(b) submitting original hotel/motel receipts. 

5. Reimbursement for tipping costs cannot be made. 

6. On the morning of the day you are to depart Columbus, 
you may want to bring your luggage with you to The 
Center in order that you do not have to return to 
your hotel/motel. 

7. A "Consultants Expense Report" form is provided with 
registration materials. Upon completion of your 
return travel from Columbus, forward the completed 
form to lorella A. McKinney, Project Director, The 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 

1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210, for reimburse- 
ment processing. 

All Expense Reports will be checked when received; 
if there is any change from what has been reported, 
the participant will be notified and a reason will 
be provided by mail. 
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Guidelines for Critiques 



luiefly sunjmari;5o what the paper says to the reader. 

Make sucjqcstions for strengthening the content of the paper. 

a. iy, the paper inf ormativt»? 

I'. Uots it incH't Lho reader's expect u I i<:>n:;.' 

c» l>t)es it represent a relevant/use i ii I fi.Mhict? 

d. Have positions outlined in the papor Unn adoquatfly 
justified arui/or documented? 

t^*. Arc examptos, illustrations, uadors tandi nqs , facts, 
issues, pr<»blems, concepts, and the like directly 
appropr i.itt- to tlie main idea? 

f. Are thor<^ omissions? 

«j. Has the reailt»r*s thinkincj been chaK , i? 

h. Does the paper imply theoretical and practical applications? 

i. Are assujnptions generalizations, recommendations, or 
conclusions logically, accurately, and appropriately 
made? 

What are the implications of this paper for the workshop 
audience — deans of education, professors of education, students, 
other professors, personnel development personnel, program 
planners, community college personnel, proprietary school 
personnel, businoss/industry management personnel? 

What uf this paper has direct relevance to the workshop 

task to identify way;; tiiat graduate teacher education fUouUI/ 

can meet career education needs of students? 
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Pa pot' #1: \ Troposod Conceptual Frame w ork for Carcror Educa tion 
at Post Secondary LeveT ' — - 

Participant N«ime: * 



C ritique Notes 

1. Summ.iry: 



2, Siiyji'Stiona for Content: 
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Implications for workshop participants: 



Information/understandings from paper directly relevant to 
identifying ways that graduate teacher education should/can 
meet career education needs of students. 
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Paper #2: Identification/Analysis of Career ivducation Needs of 
Students Who Participate in Trad itional Prograins in 
Graduate Tcvich e r Educat ion 

Pacticipant Name: 



Critique Notes 

1. Summary: 



2. Sugyest ionn for Content: 



Implications U>i workshop participants: 



lnform^ition/umk'r«tandinc|s from paper directly relevant to 
identifyincj ways that graduate teacher education should/can 
meet career education needs of students. 
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Pa|>ot #3: Identification/Analysis of Problems Encountered in 
Plannincj/Impiementing Career Education Programs in 
Graduato Tcachor Education In stitution's 

Par ti<'ip,»nf Nan.i»: ^ 

Ci it ique Notes 

1 . i^uniiit.it ^'r 



2. Suqgost ions for Content: 
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Implications for workshop participants: 



Information/understandings from paper directly relevant to 
identifying ways that graduate teacher education should/can 
inoet career education needs of students. 



A PROPOSCD CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR CAREER EDUCATION 
(Which Is Irrespective of the Elementary/Secor iciry Schools) 



Sponsored by 

THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

under grant number OEG-0-72-0055 (725) 
The United States Office of Education 

May, 1974 



Louise J. Keller 
Director and Chairman 
Department of Vocational Education 
University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 




Prepared for 



Workshop Participants 



The project presented or reported herein was per- 
formed pursuant to a Grant from the U.S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
However, the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect the position or policy of the U.S. Office of 
Education, and no official endorsement by the U.S. Office 
of Education should be inferred. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR, LOUISE J. KELLER 



Dr. Louise J. Keller is presently and has been for six 
years Director and Chairman of the Department of Vocational 
Education at the University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, 
Colorado. As a student of post secondary education, she has 
completed programs in a community college, a four-year college, 
a teachers college, and a unti.versity. She has done additional 
graduate work at three other universities as well. Her degrees 
include A.D. , B.S., M.S., and Ed.D. 

Dr. Keller's careers in education embrace teaching, adminis- 
tration, and curriculum leadership in secondary schools and at 
the university level. She has given leadership in vocational 
education and in career education. Her occupational experiences 
include varied experiences in business and manufacturing. Her 
work experience roles have extended from co-ownership, to asso- 
ciate membership, to secretary, to bookkeeper, to part-time sales 
and manufacturing. She holds a number of professional memberships 
and IS listed in a number of national and international reference 
works such as Who's Who in American Education . Who's Who of Ame r- 

women . Dictionary of InternatxonaT Biograpfiy , and the like. 

She has «erved as a consultant in both career education and 
vocational education throughout the United States. Some of her 
recent published speeches and other publications include 

"Developing Career Education Guidelines in Business and 
Office Education," National Symposium for Business 
and Office Education, Sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education, Denver, Colorado, September 25, 1973. 

"A Career Development System," The National Wbrld-of-Work 
Economic Education Conference, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins, Colorado, June 29, 1973. 

"Preparation of Educational Personnel for Career Education," 
Vocational Teacher Education Conference, Columbus, 
Nebraska, April 12-13, 1973 and Seminar for Iowa Teacher 
Educators, Des Moines, Iowa, January 30-31, 1973. 

"Personnel Development for Career Education," Career Educa - 
tion; Third Yearbook of the American Vocational ^ 
Association , Edited by Joel H. Magisos. Washingfrtn, 
D.C.: American Vocational Association, 1073. 
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A PROPOSED CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR CAREER EDUCATION 
(Which Is Irrespective of the Elementary/Secondary Schools) 

Louise J. Keller* 

This papx^r attempts to establish a conceptual framework for career 
education, irrespective of the efforts of the elementary/secondary 
schools . The major thrust in career education has been at the public 
elementary and secondary school levels. This paper is concerned with 
other educational enterprises/environments. 

The conceptualization process began by asking several questions. 
What institutions, places in a community should be concerned with and 
involved in career education? Who are the people, population targets 
in d community, who badly need career education? Can the basic com- 
ponents and sub-components of career education, in a different context 
from the olemciH<}ry/socondary schools, be identified and described? 
Can these components be generalizable to a variety of educational 
settings/environments? Can these components be interfaced to form a 
system? 

The institutions in a community which have an important role/ 
function in career education appear to include the homes; private and 
public schools/colleges; unions; businesses; churches; governmental 

*Dr. Louise J. Keller is Director/Chairman of the Department of 

Vocational Education, University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, 
Colorado. 

o 
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agencies; and, social, trade, and professional organizations. Any 
effort to make various educational enterprises more responsive to the 
career development needs of people will require eventually a kind of 
structural intervention, a developmental system to maintain the integrity 
of a career education mission (Reinhart, 1972). 

If career development is to be perceived as a life-long process, 
then a developmental structure is needed for career education which 
supports this development process from early childhood through active 
adult life. Within all communities there are some population target 
groups which need our immediate attention and cannot wait for the 
elementary/secondary schools to adjust their priorities and realign 
their resources. Examples of these population target areas are: 

— Post- secondary and college students — those 
needing career direction. 

— Drop-outs of these educational institutions as well 
as from the elementary/secondary schools. 

— Women, those returning or new to the labor 
market . 

— Non-English speaking people. 
— The technologically displaced. 
— The handicapped. 

— Mid-career people needing to be rejuvenated. 
— The underemployed. 
A career education system will need to make the relationships of 
education, life styles, changing education opportunities, and the changing 
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nature ot work in this post- industrial society both cledr and meaningful 
to persons of all ages in all kinds of education settings. Its emphasis 
should be throe- fold: increased educational motivation, stress on 
education as preparation for work, and assistance to individuals in 
nuikimi Iranjsitioas . 

If)creasod education motivation may be accomplished through the 
ostahlishniont of a learning system whose focus is on career/life needs 
of people. Preparation for work will require individuals to have a 
knowlt>cigo base about the work world, opportunities to have experiences 
related to the work world, opportunities for ptjrsonil assessment, and 
preparation for a specific job or a cluster of jobs. The transition will 
vary from person to person— from school to work, from work to school, 
from homo to work, from underemployment and job dissatisfaction to 
meaningful employment, etc. 

The career development needs of adults have been neglected. Any 
proposed conceptual framework must be generalized to their needs, as 
woll an to those in the formal school /college environments. Hopefully, 
the proposal can also be perceived in a much larger context, such as a 
community career education system. 

An attempt in this paper has been made to synthesize many beliefs 
about career education and has posited two assumptions: (1) that these 
are basic components of career education which can be generalizable 
to a variety of educational settings, and (2) that the basic components are 
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operational within either a simple or complex environment. This is 
merely a proposed framework. One intent of this paper is to provide 
educational practitioners, representing various community institutions, 
system inputs to critique and improve upon, as well as to draw implica- 
tions and determine strategies for operationalizing career education in 
their own environment. Hopefully, some individuals will be able to 
perceive a more global system — a community career education system! 

The synthesization process of beliefs on career education lor the 
purpose of establishing a conceptual framework followed these steps, 
which serve as the major headings of this paper: (1) Define terms and 
draw some contextual assumptions; (2) Identify and describe the basic 
components and elements; and (3) Summarize. No attempt will be made 
to draw implications or recommend alternatives for decision-making. 
This will be your challenge! 

Definition of Terms (and Some Contextual Assumptions) 

The first task, required for communications, is defining terms used 

within the context of this paper. 

Education is a humanization process which focuses on personal, 
citizenship, and career development needs, interests, and 
aspirations of people. 

Career education is the explicit, overt endeavor of an institu- 
tion to meet the career development needs of its learners. 

Career development is a life-long process which can be described 
as having developmental stages which are transitional and often 
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cyclic in nature. These stages should be facilitated through 
education and focused on the career/life roles of people.* 

Vocational education is that stage of career development con- 
cerned with the preparation of individuals for meaningful 
employment . ) 

Educational enterprise is any institution concerned with the 
education and development needs of its people. 

Community career development system is a network within a 
geographic area which links various educational enterprises 
through interacting component goals and objectives. 

Work is the expenditure of one's time and energy for the 
benefit of self and society. 

A number of assumptions are implicit within these definitions and 

will profoundly affect the conceptual framework. Briefly, some of these 

assumptions are: 

— An institution may be (1) public and private schools and 
colleges, (2) churches, (3) homes, (4) businesses, 
(5) labor organizations, (6) military, (7) community 
organizations, or (8) governmental agencies. 

— All social/economic institutions of our society are 

important segments of the educational enterprise system • 

— Career development is perceived as transitional stages 
which may be cyclic for many individuals (Keller, 1970). 
For example, an individual desiring future employment 
in a meaningful occupation may need to: 

1) Become aware of the work world. 

2) Explore the work world. 



♦The author of this paper perceives career development encompassing 
more than the paid employment role of people. All examples used within the 
context of this paper purposefully have focused on the economic role. With 
very little modification, the basic components can be applied to a much 
broader concept of career education for career/life roles. 
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3) Identify with and become oriented to a job or 
occupational cluster. 

4) Prepare for occupational entry. 

5) Enter the work world. 

6) Assess the work role. 

7) Recycle for updating, upgrading, or retraining. 

— Career -:>ducation should be personalized for adult learners • 
This personalization will require diagnoses and prescriptions 
for individual progress . 

— Career education when truly understood w^ll require a 
community-based system of education. Career education 
beyond the elementary/secondary schools will require 
educative programs/processes by which the resources of 
a community can be linked and related to the needs, 
interests, and aspirations of people. 

— The seeds of innovation will lie in the career development 
options, alternative modes for preparation, organization of 
support services, and the linkage mechanisms designed to 
accommodate these career development stages . 

It is from these definitions and related assumptions that the task of 

conceptualizing a framework began by identifying the basic components 

of a system concerned with the career development needs of people . 

As you well understand, it will be much easier to conceptualize than 

to operationalize. 

The conceptualization approach began with a review of the four 

national career education model efforts in terms of: (a) rationale for the 

model, (b) learners served, (c) desired program outcomes, and (d) basic 

operational details or considerations of the model. A generalized overview 
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of model analyses is given; however, many of the concepts and model 
intents have influenced the proposed conceptual framework. 

Career education is a concept of education which was generated by 
the U.S. Office of Education because of their concern for the fundamental 
purpose of education . .which is to prepare the young to live a produc- 
tive and rewarding life . For far too many young Americans our schools 
are failing in this essential mission" (USOE, 1971). Further, it was felt 
that education should not stop at grades 12, or 14, or 16, but should be 
continuously offered to recipients with free entrance to and exit from 
the education system. To meet the needs of people, the following four 
model programs were proposed and funded: 

(1) Comprehensive Career Education Model. 

(2) Home and Community Based Model. 

(3) Employer Based Model. 

(4) Residential Based Model. 

The Comprehensive Career Education Model was developed to make 
the public school more responsive and relevant to the needs of the 
individual and to the needs of society. The irrelevancy of content and 
process has caused the public to become disenchanted with the public 
education system . It was felt that by changing the focus of education to 
career development, all students would have an opportunity to strive 
for realistic goals in terms of their career aspirations. 

The model is intended to serve all students K-12 in the public school setting. 
The major areas of emphasis for developing instructional objectives are; 
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--Beginning Competency 
»Self Awareness 

— Career Awaren»jss 

— Appreciation and Attitude Development 

— i3mployabil ity Skills 

— Decision Making Ability 
—Economic Awareness 

The first seven grades (K-6) are given information (through the infusion 
into its curriculum) about careers and the relationships of self to careers. 
At the junior high level the student will br given an opportunity to explore 
career clusters and to get hands-on experiences with different occupations. 
At the senior high level, the student will have hopefully decided on a career 
or cluster of careers in which he can then concentrate his efforts . Fourteen 
career clusters hove been proposed which ^ as a group, covers most 
occupations . Six pilot schools have been involved in the CCEM project 
through the coordination of The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, The Ohio State University. 

The Home and Community Based Model was developed to meet the 
demanding needs of out-of- school adults that are either unemployed or 
underemployed. It was felt that much of the employment problems is 
caused by lack of knowing what is available and what preparation is 
needed in order to gain employment. The home and community model was 
designed to meet the information and training needs of the adult community, 
particularly the adult woman in the home, and to offer pre-employment 
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training and training for the upgrading of skills through "a community based 
educational distribution system . Furthermore » it was felt that America 
should tap a fluent reservoir of employees which in turn will aid in the 
furtherance of the economic and social life of the community and the nation. 

Implementation has been designed for the utilization of television 
and focused on the housewife, giving her relevant career information. In 
conjunction to, and complimenting the television program, a community 
education center will be developed where individuals can get added career 
infonnation on selected training through programmed instruction, micro 
courses, etc. A third strategy being considered is a mobile clinic concerned 
with career information and education. 

The Employer Based Model was conceived to meet the needs of the 
out~of-school youth (13-18 years of age) which, for one reason or another, 
cannot function within the constraints of the public school. These youth 
should not be forgotten, nor should they be allowed to become a burden 
to society. An alternative should be offered that would make education 
more meaningful to them and allow the youth to function in a more acceptable 
and relevant environment. 

The employer based model operates as a consortium offering employment 
opportunities to youth, with a built-in educational program. 

The Residential Based Model offers a complete social, economic, 
and occupational program to train the rural poor. In order to accomplish 
this, the family unit is removed from its environment and lives at the school 
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(Glasgow, Montana) where all family members undergo education aimed 
at the social and occupational skills. 

The desired program outcome for all four models is to meet their 
a priori objectives, which in turn reflect a more macro goal, centering 
around the theme that public education should be involved in society as 
a part of the solution to our social ills and not as part of the problem. 

The analysis of various career education models and the review 
of the literature lend support to the notion that any effort to make various 
education enterprises more responsive to the career development needs 
of people will require eventually a kind of structural intervention, a 
developmental system. The major focus of the system must be on the 
career development needs of people and those accommodations required 
to assist people in their career development. 

The career development needs of people can possibly be categorized 

as: 

1) Knowledge acquisition about the work world. 

2) Experience with the work world. 

3) Preparation for the work world. 

4) Guidance and support services needed to assist and 
coordinate the career development process . 

Based on this rationale, the following conceptual career education framework 

(Figure 1) is proposed. The first three needs expressed above are directly 

related to the learner and form the basis of the learning component of 

the system. In the vernacular of an educator, career education is perceived 
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as having both content and process goals and objectives. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to establish goals and objectives , but its purpose 
is to propose the components of a career education system which will 
aid practitioners to better perceive the scope of the career education 
mission from which process goals and objectives can be delineated. 

Identification and Description of the Basic Components 
of a Career Education System 

The proposed conceptual career education framework. Figure 1 on 

the following page, has four interfacing components: (1) Learning, 

(2) Guidance, (3) Support Services, and (4) Management. These are 

perceived to be basic organizing components for any career education 

endeavor. 
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The narrative which follows was written for a vast audience — the 
labor leader, the dean of a university, the director of a State Department 
on Human Resources, the community mayor, the homemaker concerned with 
career development . These and others must be concerned with career 
education. Some day we may be able to insert the word "community" 
before the words "educational enterprise" in Figure I. 

Career education, when fully understood, will call for a compre- 
hensive community -plan rather than a school- plan for education. Career 
education should and must affect all educational enterprises/environments. 
In any discussion of career education these environments cannot be 
ignored. Each of the environments will have to do its planning and 
organizing for career education, but hopefully this planning and 
organizing can be done in orchestration with one another. Just as the 
schools and colleges have a responsibility for career development, so 
must these other environments recognize that they are a part of the 
community career education delivery system. 

THE LEARNING COMPONENT 

The learning component is perceived to have three major sub- components: 
(1) knowledge, (2) experience, and (3) preparation. Those individuals 
presently involved in career education exemplary projects will probably 
refer to the first sub-component as the "awareness" phase of career develop- 
ment. The term "awareness" is often not understood or is not sophisticated 
enough for some institutions; therefore, a more academic term has been used. 
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The knowledge sub-component is crucial to individual career develop- 
ment. Individuals need to become aware of (a) career options, 
(b) preparation opportunities, (c) requirements, (d) modes of training, 
and (e) their own personal interests, aspirations, needs, and values. 
Some fundamental knowledge about work and self are essential for decision- 
making and career planning. 

Awareness of self and the work world is part of an individual's 
knowledge base from which decisions are made and career development 
plans are conceived. Many of the career education models that have been 
conceptualized show the awareness stage to be a primary concern for the 
elementary school, the "explorations" stage to be a primary concern for 
the middle school/junior high school . These transitional stages , and 
others, are cyclic for many individuals, but at a higher level of sophis- 
tication. Career development education must make sure that the knowledge 
base is (1) both representative and accurate, and (2) organized so that 
it can be transported to people at their level of understanding . The real 
seeds of innovation will lie within the framework of new delivery learning 

« 

systems . 

The utilization of many resources (people, methods, media) organized 
into a variety of transportable learning modules/units will need to be planned, 
organized, and produced by different groups within a community care r 
development system. The various occupational clustering systems for 
awareness, exploration, and preparation now being considered within the 
elementary/secondary schools provide community career development 
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theorists and practitioners information needed to design a system which 
permits knowledge and experience to be planned and systematized 
hierarchically. Such a system is perceived as having major occupational 
clusters divided horizontally into sub-clusters and vertically planned as 
to levels of awareness and experience in order to accommodate the child, 
the youth, and the adult. The "heart" of any organization of career 
knowledge is the occupational clustering system. It is the vehicle for 
organizing people and material resources. From such a system the modes 
of delivery will depend on how extensively the career development 
system is to penetrate the various educational enterprises within the 
community , 

The experience sub- component within career education is the 
application of self— one's knowledge/physical eneigies/personallty— 
to occupational cluster tasks. There are three types of experiences 
which enhance career development: (1) inquiry and observation experience, 
(2) project/simulated/work sampling experience, and (3) work participaUon. 

The formal educational environment can plan a natural career 
development progression for its students, but many individuals in our 
community are participating full-time in life-supporting work and activities. 
Neither have many of these individuals had planned opportunities to 
inquire, observe, and sample other work possibilities. A community 
career development system will need to recognize the need for many of its 
employed citizens to have opportunities for career knowledge and career 
exploration and experience in addition to their regular work roles. This is 
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an important concept if we are to combat underemployment, job discrimination, 
and job dissatisfaction. There are some communities seriously considering 
new types of cooperative education. In addition to the regular secondary 
and post- secondary work experience programs, a cooperative program is 
needed for employees . Employers could cooperate with a local school/ 
college (public or private) to accommodate the human development needs 
of their workers . Just as youth in our schools and colleges need actual 
experience with the work world , many employees need experience with 
the education world through a planned cooperative program. 

Again, the delive'y system for the experience sub-component can 
utilize methods, media, educational technology, and people from the 
community at large to plan, organize, and deliver career experience 
opportunities to the general public through new learning systems. 

The preparation sub-component is finite. It focuses on a specific 
job or occupational cluster for determining skills, knowledges, and personal 
characteristics needed for employability , continuation and/or advancement 
within the work world. 

The preparation programs in any community are varied and often 
invisible to many of the citizens desiring preparation opportunities. 
Attempts have been made to provide an inter-agency information exchange, 
for example, the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System, GAMPS. 

CAMPS attempts to identify gaps and duplications of preparation 

services throughout a community and to establish program linkages. A 

major problem is the lack of true coordinating authority so that programs 

can be made known, accessible, and relevant. 
Er|c -16- 
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Preparation relevancy is a factor often ignored in the conceptualization 
of career education. The real career aspiration of an individual may have 
to be compromised because of extenuating circumstances with this person's 
llfe^ In most cases this is expressed by the individual as a need for 
immediate employment for economic self-sufficiency. Though these latter 
comments are not directly related to the conceptualization of a preparation 
sub-component/stage within the career development process, preparation 
relevancy does indirectly affect our organization of this sub-component to 
accommodate the need for "quick" employment. 

All preparation programs, regardless of the educational environment, 
should have some general characteristics to aid in the development, 
evaluation, and transportability of a preparation program. These are 
listed below: 

—Preparation programs are related to occupational clusters 
which have been subdivided into sub-cluster modules and 
units to facilitate program delivery to learners. 

— PreparatiOiT modules/units are based on present require- 
ments and anticipated changes within the labor market. 

—Preparation instruction can be performance- based and strati- 
fied as to levels of competencies. These stratified levels may 
permit program articulation between secondary, post- secondary, 
and other community educational enterprises. 

There now appears to be general agreement that programs are 

performance-based if they have these essential elements (Massanarl, 1973): 

(1) Competencies (knowledge, skills, behavior) to 
be demonstrated by the learner; derived from 
explicit conceptions of the occupational role; 
stated so as to make possible assessment of a 
learner's behavior in relation to specific com- 
petencies; and are made public in advance. 
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(2) Criteria to be employed in assessing competen- 
cies are based upon, and in harmony with, specified 
components/modules/units; explicit in stating 
expected levels of mastery under specified con- 
ditions; and made public in advance. 

(3) Assessment of the learner's competency uses his 
performance as the primary source of evidence; 
takes into account evidence of the learner's 
knowledge relevant to planning for, analyzing, 
and interpreting , or evaluating situations or 
behavior. 

(4) The learner's rate of progress through the program 
is determined by demonstrated competency rather 
than by time or course completion. 

(5) The program is intended to facilitate the develop- 
ment and evaluation of the learner's achievement 
of specified competencies. 

These are generic, essential characteristics. There are a number 
of other implied characteristics In the organization of preparation programs 
for the work world. These are: 

—Instruction is individualized and personalized . 

— The learning experience of the individual is guided by feedback. 

— The program as a whole is systemic, as the essential elements 
require. 

— The emphasis is on exit, not on entrance requirements. 

—Instruction is modularized to permit accurate targeting on 
the development of specific competencies Intended to 
facilitate the learner's acquisition and demonstration of 
a particular competency. Modularization increases 
possibilities for self- pacing, individualization, person- 
alization, independent study, and alternative means of 
delivering career preparation programs . 
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THE GUIDANCE COMPONENT 

The guidance component is so integral a part of any career education 
system that it could be Illustrated more realistically as fused to the 
learning component and interfacial with the other components. 

The guidance sub-components are perceived as processing type 
functions and are categorized as: 

(1) Assessing needs of the individual 

This involves determining and helping the individual 
assess hisAer personal aspirations, values, career 
interests and aptitudes, and personal situations 
affecting career development, levels of career knowl- 
edge and experience, as well as helping to assess 
hisAer other development needs in order to be more 
competitive in the market place • 

(2) Directing 

This is the process of providing help pertinent to 
the respective needs of the individual . Several 
examples of such help would be: (a) job development, 
(b) job placement, (c) selection of knowledge and 
experience modules which can be delivered through 
a home-based study program, (d) released time to 
observe other career roles and functions , (e) refeiral 
to community agencies for help with personal needs, 
and (f) inservice training and staff development. 

(3) Informing 

An important function of guidance is providing in- 
dividuals with career information through knowledge 
and experience modules/units (the Learning Component) 
within a specific occupational cluster. The information 
is delivered to individuals through a variety of methods; 
for example, print-outs, microfiche, multimedia learning 
packages, television, brochures, and other printed 
materials. 
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(4) Planning 

These are activities related to (a) personal and group 
counseling and (b) establishment and/or modification 
of career development blueprints . 

A career guidance component is paramount to the success of any 
career education effort. It is the guidance process which helps individuals 
"put it all together" so the learning experiences have personal meaning, 
and give direction for future career development endeavors . 

More states and communities are beginning to realize that adult 
career guidance is important. In March of this year a bill was introduced 
in California for establishing a pilot project for adult career guidance 
centers (California State of 1974). 



THE SUPPORT SERVICES COMPONENT 

This third major component has five sub-components: 

(1) Identifying and organizing community resources (people, 
facilities, materials, etc.) 

Many educational enterprises are forming Career Development 
Centers. These may be described as permanent or 
mobile facilities; centralized or decentralized (satellites); 
community or Institutional based facilities. One 
example is the San Mateo "Central Resource Center" 
managed through a joint effort of industry, education, 
community, and local government. 

(2) Training career education personnel 

Perhaps the most significant determinant for initiating and 
sustaining a visible and viable community career education 
system will be those strategies utilized to involve 
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people from the community in such role functions as: 
managing, instructing, guiding, and supporting. 

The partners in career education may be remunerated and 
voluntary personnel; ancillary and adjunct who aid the 
transition process of individuals. Little attention has been 
given to the area of personnel development for volunteers 
in career education. Volunteer education should be 
highly considered in any list of future priorities. As 
the human resources in any community are tapped, the 
more evident it becomes that volunteers need training. 

Some of the roles to be assumed by volunteers and for 
which training is needed appear below. 

a. Career counselor assistants 

b. Career discussion leaders and listeners 

c. Resource and activity supervisors 

d. Neighborhood home- school coordinators 

e. Referral agency -school -home coordinators 

f . Business and industrial tour guides 

g. Role players 

h . Career cluster aides 
1. Basic education tutors 

) . Special education task development helpers 
k. On-the-job training supervisors 
I . Career cluster coordinators 
m. Pre-apprenticeship sponsors 

n. Advisory committee and task force committee members 
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Strategies which bring segments of the community together 
for career education services can well be the fusing element 
badly needed in many communities . 



(3) Providing operational data* 

Data banks and clearing houses can provide manage- 
ment, placement, and resource information. Instruction 
(modules/units), career data, and learners* longitu- 
dinal records can be facilitated by computer terminals ♦ 



An example of a new state-wide interagency Career 
Information System is the one developed for the State 
of Oregon. This system is available to Oregon 
agencies and schools . 



(4) Providing research and development seivices . 
— Population needs and characteristics 
— Job market needs 
— Manpower forecasting 
— Job performance requirements 
— Material creation and field testing 
A support services component requires the cooperation and collaboration 
of many people . The success of this component is highly dependent 
upon how effectively it can interface with the management component. 
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THE MANAGEMENT COMPONENT 

The management component is perceived to have three major sub- 
components: (1) people, (2) processes, and (3) authority. The success 
of career education appears to be highly dependent upon strategies which 
(a) involve people in new collaborative efforts, (b) consider interaction 
and linkage between and among environments/enterprises, and (3) can 
establish an administrative coordinating unit with the authority and 
dollars to accomplish a well delineated mission. 

People are needed in the various processes described later under 
the process categories of planning, structuring, implementing, and 
evaluating. Substantially more people should be involved In the planning 
process and considerably fewer people are needed as the process moves 
from conceptualization to implementation. There appear to be three 
significant groups of people: (1) representatives of the general public 
and community institutions; (2) those who will use the system, provide 
professional support, and finance the system; and, (3) those who provide 
the management leadership and are held responsible for monitoring the system. 

It is obvious that each of these three groups can make some particu- 
lar contribution . 

Some groups have a greater stake in the matter and hence 
might be expected to contribute more; others may not 
see themselves as Involved directly (with career 
education) but may nevertheless contribute a key 
idea, tool, or action. Each group brings a particular 
perspective and also a particular set of interests 
and competencies . Probably what is most needed 
is a symbiotic relationship among the groups that 
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will result in the potential contribution of each being 
utilized at the appropriate time and in the appropriate 
way (Stuff lebeam, et al»« 1971). 

Processes essential for moving from a conceptualization state to 

a maintenance state are perceived as sequential and cyclic. These 

processes are: (1) planning, (2) structuring, (3) implementing, and 

(4) evaluating, 

PLANNING for career education has a number of conceptual elements 
which help a management team focus on specific goals and objectives 
related to some generic end within a given environment. The sought 
end of planning is product goal setting. Awareness of career education 
needs and opportunities by significant groups posits the following questions: 

a. What population will be served by the career 
education system? 

b. What are the characteristics of the target 
population? 

c. What job-market surveys and forecasts are 
needed and what infonriation is available? 

d. What are the specific goals sought through 
the career education system? 

STRUCTURING is the process of conceptualizing a framework which 
will allow for optimum use of resources in searching for a specific set of 
objectives. This process requires (1) the mission to be further refined 
and explicated, (2) the establishment of component priorities, the 
delineation of component process goals and objectives, (3) the deter- 
mination of specific milestones with activities and tasKS timc?ined to 
accomplish goals and objectives, and (4) the securement and 
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organization of needed implementation resources (people, authority, 
dollars). Structuring of career education will require a management team 
to consider: 

1 . The identification and analysis of alternative systems/designs 
for consideration, 

a. What are the basic components? 

b. Can process goals and objectives be identified? 

c. Are the designs/systems congruous with the 
environment/enterpx'ise ? 

2. The selection of a basic system/design. 

a. Will the system/design meet the needs of the 
target populations? 

b. Can the design be altered/modified as well as 
operationalized within a given environment/ 
enterprise? 

c . How does the design fit with other career education 
efforts? 

d. WTiat resources are needed and available? 

e. What will the system cost? 

f. How shall it be monitored? 

g . What are the growth possibilities and 
related implications? 

3. The determination of processes for effecting change. 

a . How much and what kind of change can be 
reasonably expected? 

b. What strategies and objectives will maximize 
implementation and r..aintenance success? 

c. Are there additional planning steps to be 
considered? 

d. What are the motivational incentives — the 
reward system — for change ? 

IMPLEMENTING is the process of carrying through the action plan 

described under structuring for making process decisions. One must 

ask the question, is the actual process congruent with the intended 

process? The management team must realize that implementing a new 
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structure Into an existing structure will generally require a series of 
steps/phases • Implementation for the most part cannot come by tearing 
out the old and implementing the new. Therefore, many enterprises have 
"phased** into a comprehensive system as a strategy necessary to effect 
change . Career education to become visible and viable within an 
enterprise/environment, will necessitate major restructuring value 
orientation changes, a major realignment of goals, and an internal 
adaptation to a significantly different set of commitments. Implementation 
decisions, therefore, will be needed, decisions which consider how much 
change and what inservice education will be needed to effect change as 
measured against the bench mark of intended process objectives. 

EVALUATING is perceived by Stufflebeam and others (1971) as a 
process of delineating, obtaining, and providing useful information for 
judging decision alternatives. In effect, it provides the inputs needed 
for recycling through the processes/stages to correct, change, or modify 
the system. The career education system will need internal and external 
evaluators who will assess against a set of established criteria. Internal 
evaluation is used to serve the on-going decision needs of the management 
team related to planning, structuring, and Implementing. External 
evaluation is highly desirable to maintain the integrity of the system . 

Authority has been given a separate treatment within the management 
component. The question of "who runs the ship" will become more of 
a management concern as more o id more institutions collaborate to provide 
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a community-based career education system. The rate of transition, 

from a single institutional effort to a complex network where people and 

institutions are linked and interact to provide a more comprehensive 

approach to career education, will be highly dependent upon the degree 

to which institutions are willing to collaborate within a new coordinating 

authority — authority which can, for example: 

— Transform the entire community into a complex 
of learning sites . 

— Reconceptualize the role of the school in the 
educational process. 

—Transform the work place to a work and learn 
environment. 

—Consolidate the flow of funds for the career 
development needs of people. 

— Mobilize and redeploy the best talents to a 
community-based system for career education. 

Summarization 

The conceptualization of a career education framework, irrespective 
of the elementary and secondary school efforts, posited two assumptions: 
(1) that there are basic components of career education which are 
generalizable to a variety of educational settings; and, (2) that the 
learning components can be interfaced to form a career education system 
which will be germane for a simple or complex environment/enterprise. 

The basic components and sub-components of the i^oposed system 
are listed below: 
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The Learning Component 

— Knowledge 
— Experience 
—Preparation 

The Guidance Component 

— Assessing 
— Directing 
— Informing 
— Planning 

The Support Services Component 

— Identifying and organizing community 
resources 

— Training career education personnel 
— Providing operational data 
— Providing for research and development 
services 

\^ The Management Component 

— People 

— Processes (planning, structuring, 

implementing, and evaluating) 

— Authority 

This paper was undertaken to provide a starting point for future 
dialogue. It was an attempt to conceptualize the basic components 
needed to meet the career development needs of people which could 
also be perceived as the components of a career education framework. 
Time did not permit the author to refine the conceptualization framework. 
Hopefully, the paper will provide some Insights into the complexity of 
the career education endeavor. 
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Some individuals may consider the proposal as a nefarious treatise. 
Still others may accept and/or refute some of the notions. What is 
important is your concern for identifying the structural components of 
a career development system which can accommodate the present and 
future needs of people and society. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR, TERREL H. BELL 



Terrel H. Bell, the man officially nominated by the 
White House as new U.S. c« nmissioner of education, is known 
as a gutsy fighter who ge. i things done. This assessment 
of Bell, by those who have worked with him, is bound to 
surprise people who first meet the slight, white-haired 
52-year-old educator. He gives the appearance of being 
meek and retiring, but time and time again he is described 
by colleagues in bold terms. -He's a bantam rooster, not 
afraid to make decisions and not afraid to move," says a 
former U.S. Office of Education (USOE) official. Bell, 
currently superintendent of the Granite School District in 
suburban Salt Lake City, Utah, has been nominated to take 
the job of Commissioner John R. Ottina. 

Bell, who worked at USOE from 1970 to 1971, won wide 
respect when he took over as acting commissioner following 
the sudden departure of James Allen. "Bell really impressed 
a lot of people in USOE those seven months as acting commis- 
sioner, says John Chaffee, former USOE news director. 

People in an acting job usually just hold the fort, but 
Bell was not afraid to do things." Former U.S. Associate 
Commissioner Don Davies agrees, "He's a tough guy vrtio speaks 
plainly— a forceful, confident man. After Allen left he 
didn't just sit around waiting for a new commissioner, but 
proposed ideas of his own." 

Bell is also highly regarded in Utah where he was State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction from 1963 to 1970. In 
the Utah State Department of Education he is known as an 
advocate of early childhood education and has championed a 
stronger relationship between home and school. Bell also 
believes education should be results-oriented and favors 
"management by objectives." Vaughn L. Hall, Utah's deputy 
state superintendent, says Bell's strongest administrative 
asset is his ability to delegate authority md manage a 
complex bureaucracy. 

But perhaps Bell's biggest advantage is his almost 
universal acceptance by all parts of the education c<»mRunity. 
He also has a reputation for being "refreshingly honest." 



Taken from Educa t ion U.S.A. , 
"Washington Monitor," April 29, 1974. 
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EDUCATION NEEDS OF STUDENTS WHO 

The writer was asked to prepare this paper with little time avail- 
able between the invitation and the completion deadline. The task was 
accepted with Sfme reluctance on April 22, 1974. The paper was due in 
Columbus on Nay 13, 1974. This meant that library research, outlining 
of the paper, rough draft writing, first draft revisions, and final 
typing had to be completed prior to May 10. 

Following acceptance of this assignment, the writer was called to 
Washington In connection with confirmation hearings for the position of 
U. S. Coomissioner of Education. The entire week of April 29 to May 4 
was planned to be used to couplet e most of the work on this paper. But 
the week and some subsequent days were pre-eaf>ted by Senate hearings. 

It was obvious that there would not be sufficient time to turn the 
task back to the Center for Vocational and Technical Education for assign- 
ment to some other person. The author therefore resolved to produce a 
paper in some form to meet the deadline and have some written material 
for use of workshop participants. This is an explanation and not an 
apology for the limitations in the quality of this effort. Nonetheless, 
it is hoped that the paper will generate discussion and response to this 
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timely topic. 

This paper will attempt to identify the general areas of need for 
basic career education for students participating in graduate teacher 
education and for students contemplating a decision to enter a graduate 
school of education and seek a professional degree. From a search of 
the literature and from the writer's own professional experience, an 
analysis and summary of these needs will be made. 

For purposes of this paper, graduate students in teacher education 
will include all graduate students seeking a graduate degree in fields 
of teaching, administration, curriculum development, personnel and 
guidance services, educational psychology, and other fields of graduate 
preparation related to services in public and private education. 

Career education needs will be construed as that learning needed 
for intelligent decision making and for successful adjustment by graduate 
students involved in, or about to enter, graduate teacher education. 
Sucli instruction also includes preparation for entry into Jobs following 
completion of graduate degrees. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

This paper will be limited to some very broad considerations of 
the career education needs of graduate students in teacher education 
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institutions and will not Include extensive curriculum content develop- 
ment nor discussion of learning strategies. The paper is written with 
the assumption that the readers have experience and background in pro- 
fessional education but do not have extensive understanding of career 
education. 

CQiggirrs and observations frim 

A MIEE Sfflgj&SX REVIEW OF THE LITERATDRE 
Sterling M. McMurrln has witten that "career education is synono- 
mous in meaning >r<th education." (9)* He believes that all education 
shcNild be. In addition to the other meanings, career education. McMurrln 
emphasises that career education should not designate a particular kind 
of education .... that education for a career should not abandon or 
Ignore liberal education. 

Kenneth B. Ho3rt and his co-authors (7) claim that "career develop- 
ment Is essentially a lifelong process" that begins in the preschool 
years and continues until death. This and similar observations of other 
writers Indicate that career education most definitely has a place in 
graduate schools of education. Students engaged in advanced preparation 
for leadership positions In public and private educational systems need 



References cited may be found in the bibliography. The numbers In 
parenthesis coincide with the nuotbered references in the bibliography. 
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a more formalized program of career education* 

Goldhanmer and Taylor (5) explain* in responding to the question, 
that there has been a deliberate strategy to leave the term open to 
definition by scholars and practitioners in the field. Notwithstanding 
this explanation for a lack of a precise definition, Goldhanmer and 
Taylor offer some provoking concepts about career education that are 
pertinent to this treatise on career education for the graduate student 
in teacher education: 

"Career education introduces a new polarity and sense of purpose 
into education. Some view it as the new paradigm for education, focusing 
on career development. Career education considers curriculum to be 
systemic~.an integrated and cumulative series of experiences designed to 
help each student achieve (1) increased power to make relevant decisions 
about his life, and (2) increased skill in the performance of his life 
roles. 

"Specifically, career education is designed to capacitate indivi- 
duals for their several life roles; economic, community, home, avocational, 
religious and aesthetic. It recognizes the centrality of careers in 
shaping our lives by determining or limiting v^ere we work, where we live, 
our associates, and other dimensions that are significant in defining 
our life style. Designed for all students, career education should be 
viewed as lifelong and pervasive, permeating the entire school program 
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and even extending beyond It. 

"Career education Is a systematic attetopt to Increase the career 
options available to Individuals and to facilitate more r^llonal and 
valid career planning and preparation. Through a wide range of school- 
and community-based resources » young people's career hot i sons should be 
broadened. Their self -awareness should be enhanced. The framework for 
accomplishing these goals are the phases In the career education program: 
career awareness , career exploration » career preparation. 

"The educational program should be sequenced and postured to optl- 
ml:^e career development and should provide as broad a base of under- 
standing of self and the %rorld of work as possible. It should be de- 
signed so youngsters will. In fact» have two options at several levels: 
continuing education or eo^loyment. Career education provides those op- 
tions and Is designed to strengthen and achieve student self-actuallsa- 
ticni. It builds upon the strong motivating force of career Interest, 
career development and preparation. It provides a means of making other 
elements of the school relevant to life purposes ai^ stlsulates student 
Interest and participation in these "supporting** areas. Subject natter 
is not an end, but rather a means of helping individuals optimise their 
career development. Knowledge is viewed as applicative; not merely des- 
criptive. In the vernacular of the day, career education "puts it all 
together." 
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These most astute and descriptive paragraphs help make case for 
development of career education programs In graduate schools of educa- 
tion. The sense of purpose espoused by Goldhanmer and Taylor is needed 
in graduate schools of education. These graduate students likewise need 
the "lifelong and pervasive" influence that meaningful and rewarding 
careers offer, in the many areas of specialty in public and private 
school service the systematic exploration of career options provided by 
career education will benefit the schools served as well as the graduate 
degr'c recipients. The subject matter taught In graduate schools of 
educacijn will, the writer believes, have much more relevance and meaning 
to graduate students after having participated In a career education se- 
quence as a prelude to pursuit and con^letlon of a graduate degree. In- 
deed, the writer agrees that career education In the graduate school 
will do as much to "put It all together" as It has on other levels and 
fields of education. 

Current Information on graduate education Is difficult to find In 
the literature. Most of the data are several years old. But It Is clear 
that the number of fields of specialization In which graduate degrees 
are offered has been proliferating. Jane Graham (6) has Indicated that 
there were over 595 fields In which the doctorate was awarded In the 
year In lAlch she completed her study. Joseph L. McCarthy (8) reports 
that the Master of Education degree Is the most fre<iuently awarded degree 
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of all the professional fields. Indeed, a very large portion of all 
graduate study In the United States is in the field of graduate teacher 
education. This quantity of participation is a factor to be considered 
in Justifying career education on this level. 

Requirements for graduate degrees, including admission standards, 
qualifying examinations, research and advanced study are important con- 
siderations in planning a program of career education. Most master's 
degrees require the attainment of a bachelor's degree and an undergraduate 
record of approximately a B average for admission. This, of course, 
varies from one institution to another. High performance on examinations 
(such as the graduate record examination) and demonstrated high levels 
of professional competence may be accepted by some institutions as an 
alternative qualification for admission if the undergraduate record fails 
below the B average, 

Conqprehensive examinations are cranonly used in graduate teacher 
education. These exams are usually both written and oral. 

The course work in graduate teacher education consists of advanced 
study in graduate level classes and work in seminars and individual study 
projects. A certain amount of field study and field project activity is 
becoming more common In graduate t«2acher education. This is in keeping 
with the trend of looking for demonstrated cos^etency as well as acade- 
mic performance. 
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On the doctoral level, students are required to prove a high level 
of scholarly attainment before being admitted to a doctoral program in 
education. After a student has proven through advanced course work, 
seminars and field projects, and through a series of comprehensive 
qualifying examinations that he or she is capable of meeting high stan- 
dards of excellence, the student is advanced to candidacy for the doc- 
torate. Following this, the emphasis is shifted to research and the 
coo^letion of a dissertation. 

All of the foregoing information - outlined in very brief fo^m - 
should be part of the content of a career education program for graduate 
students in teacher education. 

Fellowships, teaching assistant ships and other forms of financial 
assistance are available in limited supply to some graduate students. 
Federally supported research on the University level has provided many 
opportunities for advanced research and study. Information about these 
sources of financial assistance and about federally subsidized and feder- 
ally guaranteed loans should comprise part of the career education pro- 
gram. 

Foundations - both public and private - support advanced study 
efforts in teacher education. Many large corporations have established 
programs of support in specialized fields. Government sponsored founda- 
tions and institutes (such as the National Institute of Education) have 
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sources of assistance and support for research and advanced study. 
These sources are often discovered by students on a chance and hlt-or-mlss 
basis. This Is particularly true in smaller institutions in graduate 
schools geographically remote from many of the larger centers of popula> 
tion. A program of career education should have, as part of the content » 
a means of learning on a systematic basis about these opportunities. 

Many students enter graduate teacher education programs with very 
little knowledge about advanced degrees , degree requirements, examina- 
tions, language requirements, etc. Trial and error discovery often Is 
the means of learning. While the programs can be rigorous In content 
and challenging in many aspects, the finding out of what Is required and 
why it is should not be one of the obstacles to reaching the ultimate 
goal of a graduate degree. A well developed program of career education 
would meet this need. Such a program would be of inestimable value to 
thousands of graduate students. It would prevent costly mistakes— •would 
outline the total route to the degree™ and would *'tell it like it is*' 
to the prospective degree seeker. 

In his search oi the literature the author was unable to find any 
models of a couplet e career education program on the graduate teacher 
education level. This does not in^ly that none exist. None were found 
by this writer in a hurried search under time pressure. It is obvious 
that career education programs for graduate students in education are. 
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at best, lacking in quantity and quality* 

Hoyt (7) describes several key concepts of career education. Since 
these have implications for career education models for institutions 
offering graduate teacher education, they are outlined below: 
•'1. Preparation for successful working careers shall be a 

key objective of all education. 
"2. Every teacher in every course will emphasize the con- 
tribution that subject matter can make to a successful 
career. 

"3, "Hands-on" occupational ly oriented experiences will be 
utilized as a method of teaching and motivating the 
learning of abstract academic content. 

*%. Preparation for careers will be recognized as the 

mutual in^>ortance of work attitudes, human relations 
skills, orientation to the nature of the workaday world, 
exposure to alternative career choices, and the acqui- 
sition of actual job skills. 

"5. Iieaming will not be reserved for the classroom, but 
learning environments for career education will also 
be identified in the home, the conmunity, and eo^loy- 
ing establishments. 

"6, Beginning in early childhood and continuing through 
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the regular school years » allowing the flexibility 
for a youth to leave for experience and return to 
school for further education (including opportimity 
for upgrading and continued refurbishing for adult 
workers and including productive use of leisure time 
and the retirement years) » career education will 
seek to extend its time horizons from "womb to tomb." 
"7. Career education is a basic and pervasive approach 
to all education » but it in no way conflicts with 
other legitimate education objectives such as citizen- 
ship, culture, family responsibility, and basic edu> 
cation." 

The enq[>hasis in the above concepts of career education upon helping 
all persons in education on all levels to prepare for successful working 
careers should not be missed by graduate school deans, professors, gra- 
duate department heads and others. Since career education is indeed a 
very pervasive approach to all of education it has a place in graduate 
teacher education. 

Many graduate schools consider advanced study and the pursuit of a 
graduate degree to be a sink or swim proposition. To advocates of this 
position the idea of career education on the graduate school level may 
seem to be pandering. Indeed, many may consider the supporting and 
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seeking out with ready assistance in the career education tradition as 
interfering with the process of weeding out the less than fully con^etent 
from the totally able advanced student. But the need for career educa-> 
tion for all» including graduate students* is well documented in writii^s 
by such authorities as J. A. Bailey (1), Marvin Feldman (4) and Osipow 
(10). 

Grant Venn, in Education, Manpower (12), -ahasized the 

universal need for career development on all levels of endeavor and in 
all aspects of the world of work including areas of professional service 
such as teaching, school administration, and other fields of public and 
private school service, 

S^SyJSlOg: The need for career education programs on all levels 
of education including graduate schools of teacher education can be well 
documented from the literature. But what form graduate level career educa- 
tion should take and what specific needs should be met is more difficult 
to document. 

AmtlCmW SI THEORY JSt PRACTICE 
The writer found a dearth of studies, scholarly expositions, and pro- 
fessional editorial views in the literature insofar as illustrations of 
specific programs, models, or theoretical concepts as to what ought to 
comprise a program of career education for graduate students in teacher 
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education » 

However > the literature on general career education suggests a 
number of approaches to establishing programs of career education that 
may be useful to graduate school deans » professors of education^ and 
others concerned about the need for programs of career education for 
graduate students in teacher education^ Drawing from suggestions found 
In the literature and applying the same to the graduate level a process 
for development of a program would include: 

1. An assessment of graduate student needs through an in* 
ventory of problems and an analysis of needs coimnon to 
the greatest number of graduate students. 
2» A study and analysis of career education concepts and 
models used on other levels of education with an eye 
to adaptation of those features and aspects applicable 
to graduate students* 

3. Involvement of key decision makers in analysis of the 
assessment of graduate student ne^s and in the analysis 
of models that might be adapted to a graduate student 
program. 

4. Obtain feedback and critical response fr€Mii school sys- 
tems and state education agencies in which future gradu-* 
ates with master's and doctor's degrees will be placed* 
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5. Formulate basic career education objectives and the 
large goals of a career education program for graduate 
students in education. 

6. Develop an implementation plan and some time phased 
action steps that are recall stically cognisent of avail- 
able resources. 

7. Execute the plan developed in 6 above. 

8. Evaluate and revise each year to evolve a program that 
grows in scope and depth. 

mssmmosmamm 

Many graduate students in education have had experience in public 
or private schools. Most graduate students are experienced teachers and 
many have had administrative experience. Many graduate students pursue 
advanced degrees while currently holding a professional assignment in the 
schools. Many graduate degrees are earned through summer school atten- 
dance at Saturday classes while the candidates are working full time. 

A few graduate students, however, earn advanced degrees without 
having had previous experience as a practitioner in education. This is 
not coismon, however, with respect to the doctorate. Most graduate schools 
encourage educational experience before enrolment as a candidate for the 
terminal degree. Many institutions require experience before admission 
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to candidacy* 

In looking at the career education needs o£ graduate students in 
education it must t!ierefore be remembered that most students are exper-^ 
ienced practitioners. I^is does not mean that their career education 
needs are few. Indeed, as will be established by the statements that 
follow, their needs are many. 

In preparing a program of career education for graduate students a 
thorough orientation to graduate study programs should be planned* Pro«* 
spectlve graduate students should '^.eam about the nature and the tradi** 
tions of advanced study beyond the baccalaureate degree. The demands 
for self directed study must be clearly described. 

The procedures and processes of graduate study should be krown. 
This should include an understanding of the work of professors who provide 
supervision and guidance to graduate students. Such students should learn 
about the role and relationship graduate committees and ccmnittee chair- 
men have with the graduate student. , 

Prospective graduate students should receive an orientation to the 
role of libraries in supporting graduate study activity on the university 
campus. They should be aware of the extent and the depth of library work 
required of graduate students in graduate level course work as well as 
in research. Particularly should the career education progrram provide 
a thorou^ introduction to the review of the literature surveys and the 
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rigorous demands placed upon graduate students to exhaustively study the 
state of the art in fields of endeavor in which they be specializ- 

ing. - " 

Graduate students in education should learn from the career educa- 
tion program about the demands of educational vresearch. They should know 
of the frustrations, problems and complexities of research in education. 
They should be familiar with the challenge of educational tests and 
measurements. A survey and broad overview of research in education and 
understanding of the long and arduous effort underway for years to apply 
the scientific method to education should be provided. The great need 
for progress and the many unexplored areas in educational research should 
be presented as part of the career education program for graduate students. 

Graduate students in education should learn about the thesis, dis- 
sertation, professional paper and field study requirements of advanced 
study in education. They should understand the challenge as well as the 
opportunities for personal growth and improvement that will be offered 
to graduate students in education. 

The economics of graduate study — the cost and return factors should 
be presented. This should include a review of salary scheduling prac- 
tices and the upward mobility opportunities provided to holders of ad- 
vanced degrees in education. 

The career education program should teach about the supply and denmd* 
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usual Job placement » and coiq»etltlve factors involved in gaining posi- 
tions in education where graduate degrees are generally required. Many 
frustrated, would-be administrators are sitting today in teaching posi- 
tions from which they had planned to launch themselves through the 
vehicle of a graduate degree. In looking at Job placement opportunities 
for newly earned doctorates in education, the career education program 
should provide sufficient "reality therapy" to prospective degree seekers. 
The career education program for graduate students in education 
(1) provide motivation; (2) provide adequate orientation about 
the total "Journey" to the degree; (3) offer relevance and meaning for 
each student's career planning and career decision making, and (4) offer 
broadened horizons and perspectives about the totality of opportunities 
for service to the schools. 

RECOMMENPATIONS ASP IMPLlCATIQMS 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education should consider 
developing a model career education program for use of graduate schools 
in serving the needs of graduate students in teacher education. The needs 
touched on briefly in this paper need more development In depth. A sur- 
vey of graduate student problems and sources of frustration in making 
career decisions and in meeting the very heavy demands of graduate study 
would, the writer believes, provide a basis for an inq[»ortant aspect of 
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a total career education needs assessment in this field. 

More information is needed concerning existing programs in graduate 
schools that may serve as a component of a total career education pro- 
giwJii. Some parts and pieces may be assembled from various institutions 
that would limit the scope of the total task. In the total career educa- 
tion model building effort, the need for career education programs for 
graduate students in teacher education should be given more attention 
and possibly a higher priority. 
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Identification/Analysis of Problems 
Encountered in Planning/Implementing 
Career Education in Graduate Teacher 
Education Institutions 

Introduction 

In a technological society education becomes the link 
between every individual and his chance for a significant 
role in that society. This has never been true in the past 
and is still not true for many cultures in the world today - 
in the United States, however, education is the link to one's 
private, public, and work life. 

What kind of education is necessary is debated today as 
it has been since the beginning of the industrial revolution. 
The debate is heard much more often and loudly in legislative 
bodies, among the young, the excluded and the power structures 
than in the graduate teacher education institutions. Why is 
this true? Why has the debate been so insignificant in the 
institutions that prepare the leaders and workers for an 
educational structure which must educate all citizens for the 
future? Why have the arguments for changed education come from 
others than those that are in the business of preparing educational 
leaders? 

"Academic or vocational," ••con5>rehensive or separate," 
"general or specialized," "career or liberal" are still the con- 
flict positions that attract more devotees than cool analysis. 
(Wirth, 1972) 

Because of the dehumanizing posibilities of technology 
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which threaten the democratic dream, the growing pressure for 
people to have more knowledge and technical skills, and the 
increasing confusion between purpose and process in education 
makes the debate more important than in the past. (Gorman, 1974) 

How can cultural renewal be accomplished within a technolo- 
gical society? How can individual differences be developed 
while learning the knowledge and skills required for today and 
in the future? How can the variety of aptitudes among our citi- 
zens be developed more effectively for the individual and the 
society? Can the educational system change enough to meet the 
challenge of serving every person while serving us all? 

This paper addresses itself to these questioi.s most 
obliquely by asking the question: "What is the role of gradu-xte 
schools of education in preparing educational leaders who can help 
solve these problems?" it will specifically look at the reasons, 
or excuses, why career education has not become part of the plans 
and programs of these institutions? The paper will specifically 
raise the following questions. 

Can career education help to change education at all levels? 

Can schools of education continue to believe that simply 

doing more effectively what we already do will be adequate? 

Can we imagine that simply applying technology to methods 

of instruction will be an answer? 

Can we continue to function as if education can do the job 
alone? 

Can we think that knowledge and skills alone are adequate 
to the times? 

Can we act as if one*s private life and public life are 
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not directly related to one?s work life in the future 
society? 

Can we continue to function as if experience and theory can 
stand alone and separately? 

Can we still believe that the transition from dependence 
to independence is a simple step not involving the educa- 
tional institution - or from school to work or from 
followership to leadership? 

This paper will look at these questions in terms of problems 
in implementing career education programs in graduate schools of 
education. 

How this nation must change its educational system to educate 
individuals continuously to control and to live more effectively 
in a technological society is the overriding question. It would 
seem that graduate teacher education institutions ought to be 
providing leadership in solving this problem. 

Every educator must understand the argxaments which are being 
made and the societal forces which implement or kill such proposals 
as career education. It is obvious that the vast majority of edu- 
cators in graduate teacher education institutions have yet to be- 
come aware of the concept of career education let alone consider 
its implications for the work of their institutions. 

Career education has become a significant approach to the 
individualizing of education for everyone. It has also become 
seen as a significant movement to make education more relevant 
to the times by national, state and local governments. Support 
has come from many sources outside government such as business 
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and industry, study commissions and other civic groups including 
the youth of the nation. (Pucinski, 1971) 

The rationale for this, it seems to me, comes from the fact 
that in a technological society one's work life is highly related 
to his private and public life. Thus the consideration of one's 
career or "work life" cannot take place without developing a set 
of values for one's private life and one's public life- The 
changed nature of work and the total continuing rate of change 
in our society have made it absolutely necessary that career edu- 
cation become a part of the education of all our citizens. It 
has become equally clear that no one curriculum can prepare every- 
one to find a satisfactory role in a changing society which demands 
more knowledge and skills each day, much of which must be new 
knowledge and skills. It becomes equally clear that schools, at 
any level, cannot do the job alone. The in£d>ility of our youth 
to gain experience or to test the knowledge and skills they have 
gained, in the real world, has become a problem in a technological 
society. Change occurs too swiftly to delay the testing of theory 
against reality until after formal education. Today the learner 
must do more than memorize and store knowledge and skills, he 
must have a continuous opportunity to test them and make changes 
or to experience failure before it is too late or too critical 
in his life. This mandates a fundamental change in the relation- 
ship between educational theory and practice. Thus the greater 
the rate of change in society the earHer and more often it is 
necessary to "experience reality" - to check the theory. (Toffler, 197 

Our graduate teacher education institutions and our lower 
school levels are organized and programmed to supply knowledge 
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and abstraction, not to test thera. (Toffler, 1974) 

It is unlikely that career education can become functional 
in the schools, unless our leadership in the schools, superin- 
tendents, principals, curriculum developers, guidance personnel 
and others responsible for programs priorities and rewards in the 
school have an understanding and develop cos^tencies in the 
planning, organizing, implementing and evaluation of career 
education • 

Regardless of programs to prepare teachers at the pre-ser- 
vice levels, the failure of any development in graduate schools 
to prepare leadership will cause delay, confusion and conflict 
among all elements in education, as well as between educators and 
the forces in society who see career education as a viable thrust 
to educational change and in^roveroent. 

Where We Are 

At present the following conditions must be considered by 
graduate teacher education institutions ♦ 

1. Career education has been accepted as a viable alterna- 
tive to improving education by many segments of society. 

2. Governments at all levels, through their administrative 
and legislative units have greatly increased their 
financial, manpower and policy support of career edu- 
cation . 

3. Many practicing educators in the schools of the nation 
have been asking for help to implement programs at the 
local Jevel. 

4. A number of national and state efforts at the retrain- 
ing and educating of practicing educators in career 
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education have been developed - mainly by agencies other 
than graduate teacher education institutions. 
5. Journals primarily concerned with graduate teacher 

education have begun to carry articles regarding career 
education - many of them defensive and critical of the 
concept of career education. (LaDuca and Bamett, 1974) 
The overall picture at this point is that policy, program, 
evaluation, and priorities are being set in career education by 
others, with little influence by graduate teacher institutions. 
In fact, much of the leadership in the graduate schools is unaware 
of what is taking place outside. Such a situation means that 
programs of career education in these institutions, if they develop 
will come from outside pressures and directives rather than from 
analysis of the new roles and programs involving career education 
in the public educational institutions below the graduate level. 

Problems 

A review of the literature indicates little if any specific 
research on the topic of this paper. (See Bibliography) Conver- 
sation with a number of people both within graduate teacher edu- 
cation institutions and those who employ their graduates and have 
responsibility for administering and policy making in the public 
schools originated a torrent of opinions and reactions. Nearly 
all persons interviewed came to the conclusion that the key to 
successful career education development is professional cons>etence 
and that career education is seldom included in the preparation of 
students in graduate teacher education institutions. Further, 
graduate programs for superintendents, principals, curriculum 
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developers , guidance directors and educational planners include 
little if any education in the concepts or philosophy of career 
education, nor in the development of competencies required to plan , 
organize, iroplement and evaluate career education . 

The fact that most practicing administrators and leadership 
personnel in public schools and institutions of higher education 
received their preparation before career education became con- 
ceptualized as an approach to education means that these educators 
are in effect often unable or unwilling to consider career educa- 
tion as part of their responsibility or to risk the danger of 
involvement in its development at both public school levels and 
in graduate institutions. 

Basically it must be assiuned that career education cannot 
be carried on as a "domain" of the specialist, that it is not 
a course or a program but rather an approach to learning that 
involves more tnan icnowj.edge and skills. Essentially it integrates 
and individualizes the utilization of Icnowledge and skills by 
providing individual career planning, experiences (especially work 
experience) which test one*s knowledge, skills and plans in the 
real world and finally provides for a transition process from the 
schools into the adult world by matching the individual with an 
entry work role that is consistent with his knowledge, skills and 
plans and which provide opportunity for continued learning and 
growth. 

Responsibility for Career Education 
Career education then must become the responsibility of the 
policy forroulators and the administrators for the total educational 
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program — essentially those who are prepared in the graduate 
teacher education institutions. 

As yet there is little response from graduate teacher 
education* Why? 

It would seem that one would find that the development of 
graduate education is based on a planned set of goals. A system 
of logic or a defined rationale — such is not the case. 

A review of the literature indicates that there are neither 
defined goals nor stated rationale; rather there is a worship 
of the past and its traditions, a fear of the future and a frater- 
nal relationship which often excludes the outside world. (Gorman, 
1974) 

Method or Purpose 
Career education is not concerned primarily, as are the 
present innovations of CAI, team teaching, differentiated vitaffing 
etc., which deal with process? it is concerned with the basic 
purposes ajid role of education. It has turned the focus from in- 
put to output and thus concerns the basic question as to whether 
schools prepare for life or for further education. Career education 
thus forces some agreement upon what education is really about — a 
dangerous debate! Because of the fundamental fact that career 
education tends to reorganize, restructure and redefine the role 
of education in relationship to the individual development and 
societal needs — graduate schools of teacher education, within the 
university environment tend to find great difficulty in considering 
career education as part of their responsibility. Why this reluc- 
tance? 
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First, graduate teacher education institutions are mainly 
located in the universities which have an historical pattern of 
isolation from application of knowledge and from society itself. 
There is a reliance on the past and the search for truth unrela- 
ted to the daily problems of society. This is said to provide 
for objectivity and freedom to search for truth wherever it 
might lead. Status and prestige, as well as power, in the univer- 
sity is held by others than the graduate school of education, in 
fact, not too long ago teacher's colleges developed throughout 
the nation because the university did not feel that educator 
preparation was appropriate within the university. 

Staff of graduate school of education therefore must com- 
pete in this environment and have new programs approved by a 
faculty not essentially interested and often hostile to the 
development of programs that are primarily related to application, 
pragmatic evaluation and concern for a new role for education. 

In addition staff rewards are provided in roost universities, 
for research, publishing, and service with teaching always talked 
of and never rewarded. Teacher education staff understands this. 

Thus the climate of the university at this time is not 
such that graduate teacher education faculties can see any "payoff" 
to introduce career education-if they wished to do sol 

Second , career education is understood by many to be solely 
an extension of vocational education or skill development, primarily 
because of its federal funding process under the Vocational Education 
Acts. Most faculty in graduate teacher education institutions are 
totally unaware of this legislation except that it supports 
vocational education - thus status again becomes a factor and 
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ignorance a block to consideration and study - let alone action. 

At the state level the separation o£ vocational education 
in organization and fxxnction, to the degree that separate state 
plans are required , further isolates the faculties of the univer- 
sities from participation and consideration of career education 
and a concern for an area seen as not part of education for all. 

Third » most Deans of Colleges of Education have had little 
if any experience or preparation in career education. Faculty 
have little if any background and often have specific resis- 
tance to the concept of career education. Rewards within the 
Colleges of Education have been given to those who have prepared 
students to enter the field of college teaching, not the area of 
administration and leadership in the public schools.* 

Fourth , graduate teacher education institutions that wish 
to begin career education find an extreme shortage of manpower 
with the expertise needed that can meet the institutional require- 
ments of an earned doctorate. Institutional policies for promo- 
tion and advancement penalize the person who could provide the 
knowledge and skills needed for the program development.** 

Fifth s the lack of specific institutional goals that result 
from needs assessments and sound planning tend to perpetuate the 
interests of the individual staff in the form of new courses and 
requirero'?nt3 consistent with their individual backgrounds and 

* A major university recently completed a study (unpublished) which 
reviewed the final careers of over 800 PhD. graduates in educational 
administration since the program began. Over 85 percent ate now 
teaching in colleges and universities. 

** Doctorates are not available in developing areas of study-the 
real experts are unlikely to join institutions which penalize 
expertise because it lacks a union card. 

^ -10- 
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expertise rather than any new educational thrust which develops 
outside the fraternity. 

Sixth, the belief rJiat an emphasis on career would de-empha- 
size the humanistic and liberal arts in education and further, the 
belief that a technological society and its manpower needs would 
force career training to become the purpose of education, causes 
many faculty to oppose any extension of the concept of career 
education. 

Seventh, the organizational structures of the higher educa- 
tion systems tend to resist change and new programs because of 
the process of concensus through faculty approval systems. Often 
this structure is effective in protecting "turfs'* and creating 
departmental loyalties rather than institutional goals and pur- 
poses to which the faculty might extend effort and activity. 

Eighth , higher education institutions are organized to 
construct or transmit abstractions and not to test them, thus 
career education, which involves interaction with the outside 
community comes up against the inflexibility of the structure 
and is contrary to theory developemnt since career education 
focuses on ir dividual learning. 

Ninth , the liberal education ocational education contro- 
versy is still in the minds oi mo&t higher education staff and 
the concept of career education as understood by many is a shift 
toward the embracing of the vocational education side of the debate. 
Tais must be clarified in some way along the lines that John 
De>*ey wro*- ? some time ago. "The theory that certain subjects are 
liberal because of something forever fixed in their ow.. nature 
was formulated prior to the rise of the scientific method. It 
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was consonant with the philosophical theoary which was once held 
about every form of knowledge." (Hayden and Saunders # 1960) 

This argument is now a very "moot" question. Yet it continues 
to be of concern to many professors in higher education. 

Tenth s the con^etition for money and dropping student en- 
rollments tend to make vested interest worry about the adoption 
of new programs. While this may be a problem it may yet turn out 
to have its own solution as those who provide the monies raise 
questions more and more about purposes and outcomes in terms of 
the graduate teacher education institutions. The graduate teacher 
education institutions are seen by many legislators and citizens 
as the major blockage to improved public schools. 

Eleventh , those graduate teacher education institutions 
which have had vocational education departments that formed rela- 
tionships for student preparation with the content areas and 
little with the other units in the colleges of education; thus 
career education is seen as a responsibility of the vocational 
education unit by most education staff and the university admin- 
istration. The result is a feeling that the responsibility , if 
there is one, rests with others. Graduate students are forced 
to choose a mc:jor area of study generally represented by a depart- 
ment and thus forced to follow the departmental requirements 
rather than choosing areas of study which meet their professional 
needs as practicing school leaders. Concepts and con^etencies 
in career education are thus unavailable to those who have the 
least background in the field. 
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Siunmary 

Based on these foregoing premises, the failure of the 
graduate teacher education institutions to move into career educa- 
tion programs is understandable, but not excusable, in view of 
the problems facing the graduates upon assuming leadership roles 
in the public schools. Unfortunately, thus far, the efforts of 
the federal government and the state departments of education have 
primarily overlooked the role of graduate schools of education 
in the implementation of career education in the schools of the 
nation.* 

One must conclude that the slowness with which the public 
schools have responded to crucial issues such as youth unen^loy- 
ment, dropouts, youth isolation and rebellion grows out of the 
lack of preparation of educational leadership in the career edu- 
cation area. This can be seen both in lack of concern and under- 
standing regarding the potential of career education to change 
and improve the relevance of education and also in terms of the 
competencies needed to plan organize and inclement career educa- 
tion by school leaders. One must recognize however that higher 
education lacks not only the understanding of their role but they 
lack the staff to carry it out. 

Finally this analysis would conclude that those supporting 
and interested in the development of career education have over- 
looked the necessary involvement of graduate teacher education 

* The nature of the federal laws and the control of money through 
State Boards of Vocational Education tends to bypass the graduate 
teacher education institutions and deal too often with the estab- 
lished departments of vocational education, except in research 
which has not related to staff development in broad educational 
leadership roles. 
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instxtutions on a broad base. Their necessary role in the 
development of leadership for career education in the fields of 
school administration, curriculum development, guidance, research 
and evaluation of those educators that have responsibility for 
the development of policy, setting priorities and administering 
progrcuos in the schools, have been overlooked both by the graduate 
institutions and by those supporting the development of career 
education. This position does not imply that career education 
is the sole answer to the problems in the schools and institutions 
of higher education. It does imply that unless education and 
those preparing educators in positions of leadership in the schools 
and graduate teacher education institutions understand the concepts 
of career education and develop tha competencies required in 
planning and implementing career education, great progress cannot 
be expected. 

Conclusions 

The conclusions which must be drawn regarding problems 
encountered in planning and implementing career education in gradu- 
ate teacher education institutions seem to fall into these main 
categories • 

Career Education as Part of All Education 
First, is the concept of including career education as an 
essential part of the total education of everyone in a technolo- 
gical society, a) Career education has yet to be defined in rela- 
tionship to the understood roles of knowledge giving and skill 
development in educational institutions, b) The relationship 
between education in general and one's career work is still fuzzy 
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in most people's mind, c) Everyone has a private life, a piiblic 
life and a work life and in a technological society one*s work 
life has more to do with the limitations, freedom and style of 
one*s public and private life-thus career planning may have the 
greatest significance in detemiining values and life styles for 
individuals. This concept has had little discussion or consider- 
ation as an argument for supporting career education, d) The 
learn, earn, retire syndrome which evolved in an agricultural, 
scarcity, stable, society no longer fits the concept of continuous 
learning either in education or in one's work life or career. 
Thus the flexibility required to develop career education is 
hampered by the structure of education itself, e) The concept 
of community involvement, as necessary to the conqplete education 
of the individual, both within the schools and by students learn- 
ing in the community through work, volunteer activities, etc., is 
not understood as a responsibility of education, f) Accountabil- 
ity for what happens to the student upon school leaving is almost 
absent from educational planning and functioning at all levels. 

Higher Education Isolated from Society 
Second, the historical development and present conceptual- 
ization of higher education by the leadership and staff of graduate 
teacher education institutions leads to the following conclusions. 

A) The concept of career education as challenging the purpose 
and role of education serves as a threat to most institutions. 

B) The lack of any real understanding or interest by graduate 
education prevents both institutions of higher education and policy 
makers from seriously considering the role of higher education. 
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,C) The danger of testing theories and abstractions against 
reality leads to a comfortable argument that this is best done 
by other than graduate institutions. D) The lack of any reward 
system in higher education aside from research, teaching and 
service prevents involvement or payoffs. E) The lack of any 
feedback system has allowed higher education to be self evaluative 
and thus self determining based on a concept of support for insti- 
tutional needs, student needs and societal needs in that order - 
many people think this will be reversed in the future. 

Supporters of Career Education 
The third category of conclusions evolves from efforts of 
those involved in developing and supporting career education and 
represents a pf<M5lem to implementation in graduate teacher educa- 
tion institutions'. A) Most efforts have thus far tended to be 
directed toward specific practitioners of career education and 
not to the development of leadership in education. B) Higher 
education has been used in a research role in areas to serve those 
who administer vocational education programs rather than to inte- 
grate the concept of career education in a conceptual framework 
cf education. C) Funding has overlooked the development of 
career education learning by general administrators, curriculum 
leaders and education placement outside the specific institutions 
and programs already concerned with career education-primarily 
through vocational education departments. D) Higher education, 
except schools specifically interested through vocational educa- 
tion programs, has not been involved and often has been excluded 
in the planning and development of career education. 
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E) The roXe of graduate teacher education has not been conceptual- 
izedr supported, or publicized in journals or meetings of concern 
to the bulk of professionals in higher education in graduate 
schools of education. 

Uecommendations and Implications 
How to involve staff in graduate teacher education who 
are uninformed about career education and its implications for 
change in education is the major thrust of the following recom- 
mendations. If the key to successful career education in the 
educational institutions of the nation is professional develop- 
ment, the time has come to focus on the preparation of those who 
administer, plan and develop policy for the total education pro- 
gram-through the institutions that prepare them for these leader- 
ship roles. 

The major implication is that activities once considered 
the sole domain of specialists have become an area of active in- 
volvement for leadership. Career education is necessary for 
all in today's society and can no longer be considered a program 
for certain students, special schools and isolated departments . . 
or units within schools, state departments of education, teacher 
preparation institutions or graduate teacher education institutions. 

One - It is first necessary to provide an understanding of 
the philosophy, practices and purposes of career education for 
all those preparing for leadership roles in graduate teacher 
education institutions. This must involve more than a r^ourse, 
readings and discussion. For many students it will require visi- 
tations and tiKte spent in schools and community agencies actively 
involved in career education. Input from employers, vocational 
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leaders, students, teachers and parents will be needed, since 
many graduate students are entirely unfamiliar with the ne\> 
approaches to career education at various grade levels but are 
also completely unaware o£ the development and new directions in 
the vocational-skill development progreuns essential to a total 
program. 

Two ~ Short internships or on site visitations to talk with 
businessmen, job placement directors, career education directors, 
teachers and guidance personnel now involved should be required 
of all graduates who are being prepared in the graduate teacher 
education institut* ons. This implies an approach quite different 
than usual because these students have seen and worked in tradi- 
tional school settings but have not seen this aspect of education. 

Three - Each Dean of Graduate Schools of Education preparing 
school administrators, counseling and guidance personnel, curriculum 
specialists cuid other leadership personnel should plan a three to 
five day workshop for his associate deans td department heads. 
This workshop should involve the State Department of education 
and experts xn the "ield of career education as well as practi- 
tioners in the field and businessmen and community leaders. These 
people should be the teachexs to the staff of the graduate school 
of education and should lead the discussion on career education 
and the various roles required by the leadership personnel in the 
school system V 

Four - Each State Department of Education, not the state Board 
for Vocational Education, should invite (in cooperation witJi the 
Regents or the Boaxd for Higher Education in the State) all Deans 
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of Education, College and University Administrators to a short ' 
workshop or conference on the •'Role of Higher Education in Career 
Education." Emphasis should be on the preparation of personnel 
for leadership roles at all levels of education. A special clari- 
fication of priorities and effort within the State Dej-irtment of 
Education as to this goal and its relationship to career education 
would be necessary. 

Five - The American Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education should prepare and disseminate a special report on the 
role of the graduate teacher education institutions in career 
education. The USOE - Office of Career Education should make 
this a major funding priority. 

Six - Each State Department of education ought to examine 
its certification requirements, in terms of competencies required 
in career education for school administrators, curriculum personnel, 
guidance and counseling specialists and others certified for leader- 
ship roles in public education by graduate teacher education insti- 
tutions. 

Seven - The Office of Career Education in USOE should fund 
a Si *cial study aimed at determining the minimum competencies needed 
by educational leaders involved in preparation for advance degrees 
and certification in graduate teacher education institutions. 

Bight - The American Association of School Administrators, 
The Secondary School Principals Association and the Elementary 
School Principals Association should prepare a jointly sponsored 
study and report of the competencies required by school adminis- 
trators to adequately provide leadership for planning, implementing 
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and evaluating career education in local school systems. 

Nine - The American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
the American Society for Curriculum Development should prepare 
statements of the role and competencies necessary for personnel 
prepared in their specialties to provide leadership in career 
education . 

Ten - The American Vocational Association should develop and 
disseminate a statement of ways that vocational leaders could 
cooperate effectively with those assigned the responsibility of 
leadership for th'^ total educational program. 

Eleven - The American Council on Education should conduct 
a study and issue a report on the Responsibility of Higher £duca~ 
tion for Career Education similar to the study done in 1962 on 
Postsecondary Vocational and Technical Education. 

Twelve - The United States Office of Education should provide 
a priority expenditures to graduate teacher education institutions 
that will commit themselves to a major study and reorganizing of 
their programs that will make career education a p^rt of the total 
graduate and undergraduate programs in their institutions. These 
designs should be disseminated to all graduate teacher education 
institutions as exan.ples of new approaches. 

Thirteen - The possibility of salary advances for wo^'k exper- 
ience as an equivalent for sabbaticals and formal study should be 
examined .^s to what experiences would provide new competencies for 
graduate teacher education staff. The possibility of exchanges 
between staff and personnel in business and industry as a method 
of gaining new competencies both within graduate schools and for 
staff improvement should be examined. 
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Fourteen - Doctoral preparation programs in graduate teacher 
education institutions need serious review, especially for those 
who are preparing for leadership roles in the public schools. It 
is recommended that serious study be made of the kinds of field 
experiences, outside the institutional framework, that are needed 
for those preparing for leadership roles,, especially in regard to 
career education. . 

In Closing 

The implications of these recommendations are that some 
fundamental changes are required in graduate teacher ed cation 
institutions if career education is to become fully integrated 
into the education of all youth. Up to this time th^ priorities 
have been aimed at determining what career education is and how 
it is to function at the public school level. Efforts to prepaie 
leaders have been remedial and corrective or inservice in nature. 
There has been little effort at the developmental level in pre- 
paration of programs for teachers or for those in the graduate 
schools. 

The time has come to look at the ways to integrate career 
education into the preparation programs of educational leader 
preparation as a major priority in the implementation of career 
education. 
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Appendix E* 



Workshop Planning Materials 

(1) Master plan 

(2) Objectives 

( 3 ) Agenda 

(4) Evaluation form 

(5) Group interview/discussion questions 

(6) Lodging plans 

(7) Transportation schedule 

(8) Reception and group luncheon plans 

(9) Participant list 
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Workshop Objectives 



1. To provide opportunity for participants and staff to get 
acquainted informally. 

2. To outline for participants purpose, directions r procedures 
of workshop* 

3. To critique Keller paper by identifying problems, issues, 
questions, areas of consensus/differences, rationale, implica- 
tions, etc. 

4. To critique Bell paper by identifying problems, issues, 
questions, areas of consensus/differences, rationale, implica- 
tions, relationships to conceptual framework of Keller paper, 
etc. 

5. To critique Venn paper by identifying problems, issues, 
questions, areas of consensus/differences, rationale, implica- 
tions, relationships to conceptual framework of Keller paper 
and to Career Education needs of Bell paper, etc, 

6. To summarize/evaluate Group Critique Sessions; to project 
data gleaned which is relevant to tasks for next day, to 
determine ways that graduate teacher education can more nearly 
meet needs of students. 

7. To consider ways for improving participant involvements— 

8. To identify ways in which graduate teacher education programs 
should meet career education needs of students* 

9. To identify changes required and ways to bring about those 
changes -In graduate teacher education programs for meeting 
career education needs of students. 

10. To develop guidelines for change in graduate teacher education 
to meet career education needs of students and the implications 
of those guidelines for personnel development in graduate 
teacher education institutions. 

11. To summarize and evaluate findings. 
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The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 

NATIONAL WORKSHOP IN CAREER EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
DEVEIX5PMENT FOR GRADUATE TEACHER EDUCATION 

May 28-30, 1974 



Agend a 



T uesday, May 28, 1974 
7:30 p.m. - 9$00 p.m. 



Wednesday, May 29, 1974 
8:30 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. 



9:00 a.m. - 10:15 a.m. 



10:15 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon 



12:00 noon - 1:30 p.m. 



Informal Reception 
Stouffer»s University Inn 
3021 Olentangy River Road 
Rooms 204-206 
Columbus, OH 43202 



The Center for Vocational and Technical 

Education 

1960 Kenny Road 

Room 1-A 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Greetings - Dr. Robert E. Taylor 
Director 
CVTE 

Introduction of Guests 
Workshop Plans/Purpose 

Group Critique of "A Proposed Conceptual 
Framework for Career Education at Post 
Secondary Level" by Louise Keller - 
Small Group Sessions 

Break 

Group Critique of "Identification/ 
Analysis of Career Education Needs 
of Students Who Participate in 
Traditional Programs in Graduate 
Teacher Education" by Terrel H. Bell - 
Panel/Small Group Sessions 

Lunch 

OSU Golf Course 
3605 Tremont 
Columbus, OH 43221 
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1:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.ro. Group Critique of "Identification/ 

Analysis of Problems Encountered in 
Planning/Iraplementing Career Education 
Programs in Graduate Teacher Education 
Institutions" by Grant Venn - Small 
Group Sessions 

3:00 p.m. - 3:15 p.m. Break 

3:15 p.m. - 3:45 p.m. Building Tour 

3:45 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. Summary/Evaluation Session 

Planning for Next Sessions 



Thursday, May 30, 1974 
8:30 a.m. - 8:45 a.m. 



8:45 a.m. ~ 10:15 a.m. 



10:15 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon 



12:00 noon - 1:30 p.m. 



1:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 



3:00 p.m. - 3:15 
3:15 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 



The Center for Vocational and Technical 

Education 

1960 Kenny Road 

Room 1-A 

Columbus, OH 43210 
Announcements 

Exploration of Ways in Which Graduate 
Teacher Education Programs Should 
Meet Career Education Needs of Students • 
Small Group Sessions 

Break 

Identification of Ways in Which 
Graduate Teacher Education Programs 
Should Be Changed to Meet the Career 
Education Needs of students - Small 
Group Sessions 

Lunch 

MCL Cafeteria 

3160 Kingsdale Center 

Columbus, OH 43221 

Guidelines for Change in Graduate 
Teacher Education — To Meet Career 
Education Needs of Students. Consider 
Implications of Guidelines •* Small Group 
Session 

Break 

Summary/Evaluation Session 
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Participant Kvaluation 
of 

National Workshop for Career Education Personnel Development 

in Graduate Teacher Education 
Held at 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
Tlie Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
May 29-30, 1974 
Under Grant Number OEG-0-72-0055 (725) 
The United States Office of aSducation 



Instructions: Please reflect upon your experiences in the 

Wbrkshop and return it to 

Lorclla A, McKinney 
CVTE/OSU 
1960 Kenny Ro^d 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

no later than June 6, 1974, Thank you for 
your assistance. 
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Part A, Please indicate to what extent your needs wt^re met in the 
following areas. Comments are welcome. Circle the number 
which most accurately describes the extent needs were met. 







Not at 




Ade- 


Quite 






All 


• ( 


quately 


' Well 


1. 


Pre** conference infoniicit.lnn 


A 
If 


1 
J 


•> 


3 


4 




ia) Telephone 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




(b) Written 


0 


1 


2 


<> 


4 




Comment: 














(c) Guidelines for Critiaues 


A 
Sf 


X 


*> 


3 


4 




(d) Format for Critique Notes 


0 


I 


2 


3 


4 




Comment: 












2. 


Registration procedures 


0 


1 


2 


<3 


A 




Comment: 












3. 


Accommodations 














(a) Room 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




(b) Transportation (local) 


n 


1 




3 


4 




Comment : 












4. 


Informal receDtion 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Comment : 












5. 


Meals 




1 


2 


3 


4 




(a) Non-con foronce 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




(b) OSU Golf Course Dining 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




(c) MCL Cafeteria 


0 


X 


2 




4 




Comment s 












6. 


Meeting facilities 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Comment: 












7. 


Building tour 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Comment : 












8. 


Length of vrorkshop day(s) 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Comment: 












9. 


Free evening 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Comment: 
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Part B. Please indicate to what extent the workshop succeeded in 
accomplishing its objectives. Comments are encouraged. 
Circle the number which roost accurately describee the 
degree to which each objective was met. 



Not at Some- Ade- Quite 
All what quately Well 

1. To provide opportunity for 
participants and staff to get 

acquainted informally. 0 12 3 

Comment : 

^ . To outline for participants 

purpose, directions, procedures 

of workshop. 0 12 3 

Common t : __^____ 

3. To critique Keller paper by ^ 
identifying problems, issues, 
(|ucstions, areas of consensus/ 
differences, rationale, implica- 
tions, etc. 0 12 3 

. Comment: 



4« To critique Bell paper by 

identifying problems, issues, 
questions, areas of consensus/ 
differences, rationale, implica- 
tions, relationships to concep- 
tual framework of Keller paper, etc. 0 12 3 

Comments 



To critique Venn paper by 
identifying problems, issues, 
questions, areas of consensus/ 
differences, rationale, implica- 
tions, relationships to concep- 
tual framework of Keller paper and 
to Career Education needs of Bell 

paper, etc. 0 12 3 

Comment: 



o 

ERIC 
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Not at Some- Ade- Quite 
All what quately Well 

6, To summarize/evaluate Group 
Critique Sessions r to project 
data gleaned which is relevant 
to tasks for next day, to deter- 
mine ways that graduate teacher 
education can more nearly meet 

needs of students. 0 12 3' 



ERIC 



Continent: 



7. To consider ways for improving 
participant involvement. 



Comment : 



8. To identify ways in which 
graduate teacher education 
programs should meet career 
education needs of students. 



Comment s 



9. To identify changes required and 
ways to bring about those changes 
in graduate teacher education 
programs for meeting career 
education needs of students. 



Coromert: 



10. To develop guidelines for 
change in graduate teacher 
education to meet career 
education needs of students 
and the implications of those 
guidelines for personnel devel- 
opment in graduate teacher 
education institutions. 



Comments 



11. To summarize and evaluate 
findings. 

Comments 
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Part C. The following items identify basic techniques used in 
the workshop. Please circle the number for each which, 
in your judgment, identifies the effectiveness of the 
technique. Comments/suggestions are welcome. 



Effective 







Not at 


Some- 


Ade- 


Quite 






All 


what 


quately 
















for workshop 


0 


1 


2 


3 




Cc>nwt«?n t/»uqges t ion : 












nj xL.\,tsti papcis provxaeci in 












ctdvoncc of the workshop 


0 


1 


2 


3 




Comment/suggestion: 










3. 


Vtork/ interaction in small groups 


0 


I 


2 


3 




Conuncnt/suggcstion : 










4. 


Student panel for student need 














0 


1 


2 


3 




Coittmcn t/sugges t ion : 












Total group sessions for 












sharing results of small g.voups 


0 


X 


2 


3 




Cotnmcnt/suggestion s 










6. 


IVo evaluation sessions 


0 


1 


2 


3 




(a) Individual (Three Papers) 
























of first day 


0 


1 


2 


3 




(b) Discussion for session 












improvement 


0 


1 


2 


3 




(c) Pinal session 


0 


1 


2 


3 




Common t/s ugges tion : 










7. 


Recorders • reports 


0 


1 


2 


3 




(a) Oral 


0 


1 


2 


3 




(b) Written 


0 


1 


2 


3 




Comment/suggestion; 










8. 


Report of objective responses 












taili<»d— beginning of second day 


0 


1 


2 


3 




Comment/suggestion t 
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Part D« 

X* If a similar workshop were to be held, how many days would 
you recoantend for its length?. 

Circle one. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

II. List below alternative workshop techniques and structure or 
format which you would recommend if a similar workshop were 
to be held. 



III. (a) This workshop's stength(s) was/were: 



(b) This workshop's Wc^aknessCes) was/were: 



IV. This workshop experience was of value as follows 
(a) to me individually: 



289 

(b) to the career education personnel development movement? 



This workshop has motivated me to do the following: 



Demographic Data 
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Please check (X) those items below which roost accurately describe 
your rile and background. 

Public ISmployco 

Private Kmployeo 

Dean of education 

Professor of educational administration 

Other professor of education 

Professor outside college/school of education 

Graduate student (teacher education) 

Director/supervisor of career education 

Business/industry management personnel 

Community college/proprietary school personnel 

Career education program planners 

Personnel development personnel 



Circle appropriate rosix>nse: 

Age: 35 or under 36-45 

Male Female 



46-55 



56-65 



Hex: 



66 or over 



£k3ucational Preparation 12 
Teaching Experience 12 3 
Other Work 

Experience 12 3 
List areas of %^rk experience 



Years 

14 16 18 over 18 

4 5 6-10 11-15 over 15 

4 5 6-10 11-15 over 15 



Avocational interests which have work implications (areas) 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
Keller Session 
Identify the major focus of the Keller paper. 
Does everyone else agree? 
What would you add? 

Are there points in question which you would like to discuss? 
What is your reaction to the paper? 

What are points of agreement? 

What are points of disagreeir^nt? Why? 

Is it informative? 

Is it well documented? 

How vrould you characterize this paper? 

-Theoretical? Practical? Challenging? Logical? Etc.? 

What value (s) do you believe this position offers? 

What are the implications of this paper for post secondary 
education? For graduate teacher education? For students? 
for this workshop— participants? 

How does the content/topic of this paper relate to the task 
of thxs workshop — to identify ways that graduate teacher 
educatxon should meet career education needs of students. 

Do you agree that there are two basic types of career 
education needs of students to be considered by graduate 
teacher education— 

(a) those of the graduate students personally, and 

(b) those of students to be taught by graduate 
students in preparation? 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
Bell Paper 

Panel Questions 

!♦ Identify the major focus of the Bell paper? 

Do you all agree? 
What would you add? 

2. Are there points in question which you would like to discuss? 

3. Vttiat is your reaction to the paper? 

List points of agreement. 

What are points of disagreement? Why? 

Is it informative? 

Is it well documented? 

How would you characterize this paper? 

-Theoretical? Practical? Challenging? Logical? Etc.? 

4. What value (s) do you believe this position offers? 

5. Are there additional needs of students which should be pointed 
out? 

6. What are the implications of all this for graduate students? 
For graduate teacher education? 



Small Groups or Total Group 

1. What would you add to the panel discussion? 

2. What is your reaction to this paper? 

3. Are there omissions? 

4. What value (s) does this paper offer? 

5. Are there additional needs of students to be considered? 
What are they? 

6. What are the implications of all this for graduate teacher 
education? For this workshop — participants? 

7. How does the content/ topic of this paper relate to the task 
of this trorkshop — to identify ways that graduate teacher 
education should meet career education needs of students? 
(a) Needs as graduate students personally? Needs of those 
to be taught by the graduate students? 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
Venn Paper 

1. Identify the major £ocus of the Venn paper? 

Do you all agree? 
What would you add? 

2 Are there points in question which you would like to discuss? 

3. What is your reaction to the paper? 

What are points of agreement? 

What are points of disagreement? Why? 

Is it informative and logical? 

Is it well documented? 

How would you characterize this paper? 

-Theoretical? Practical? Challenging? Provocative? Etc.? 

4, What value (s) do you believe this position offers? 
Issues/problems identified? 

Illustrations offered? 

Can you think of alternative positions? 

5, What are the implications of this paper for post secondary 
education? For graduate teacher education? For students? 
For this workshop — participants? 

6. How does the con tent/ topic of this paper relate to tt.B task 
of this workshop — to identify ways that graduate teacher 
education should meet career education needs of students? 
(a) Needs of graduate students personally? (b) Needs of 
those to be taught by graduate students? 

7« Are there similar problems/issues that have been faced by 

other organizations and solved, such as two-/ear Institutions 
and business/industry? How? 
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DATE: April 19, 1974 DISTRIBUTION: 

TO: Lorella A. McKinney 

FROM: Barnes tine Oozier 

SUBJECT:. Discussion with Maxine Posey 

Maxine provided the following information concerning cost for 
the career education workshop participants. Rooms 1-A and 1-B 
have been reserved for the workshop, 

Stouffer's inn 

Single - $16 ($16 x 3 days x 21 people) $1,008 
Double - $23 ($23 x 3 days x 10 people 

4- $16) (two beds) 706 
Double - $22 ($22 x 3 days x 10 people 

-i- $16) (one bed) 676 

NOTES It may be possible to get meeting rooms free if participants 
are roomed at Stouffer's. 

Center for Tomorrow 

Single - $14 ($14 x 3 days x 21 people) 882 
Double - $20 ($20 x 3 days x 10 people 

+ $14) 614 

Tramsportation: Nine-passenger station 
wagons may be rented at $9 a day .09 
per mile. 

$9/day x 3 cars/day x 3 days 81 + mileage 

Maxine pointed out that it was usually not permissible to hold 
the workshop (at cost) outside of The Center when Center facilities 
are available. When the decision has been made concerning rooming 
facilities and transportation, Maxine would be responsible for 
making the contacts/other necessary arrangements* 

BD/kb 



ARRIVAL SCHEDULE 



Hay 28. im 



Jim 

Carp I NO I Boldix: 



Arrival Jim 

11:^9 A.M. 



Same 



II 



ijCOTT 

rRAKES 

'.ETRIE 

HlLLEY 

JESSE 



I 




Same 



III 



lEWELL 
EILMAN 



P.M. 
P.M. 



Same 



IV 



Charters 
Cyphert 



10:25 P.M. 
10:30 P.M. 



ARRIVAL SCHEDULE 



Driver 

William 
Kramer 



Trip 
I 



May 28. 197^ 

Arrival Time 



ncC, 



DON 

affrey 



4:52 P.M. 
5:00 P.M. 



Same 



II 



URPHY 
IlLLIS 
iLACKIN 




P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
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Pick Up 



Workshop 
Begins 



Drivers 



From 



To 



Tuesday, May 28, 1974 

12:00 noon 
Pick up 
wagons 

12:00 noon 
until-v>ick 
partici- 
pants up 
At airport 



. Carpino 
Orletsky 
Potrie 

Carpino 
Kramer 



Wednesday, May 29, 1974 

8:00 a.m. 8:30 a.m. Carpino 

Kramer 
Petrie 



12:00 noon 1:30 p.m. Carpino 

Kramer 
Petrie 



(lunch) 
4:30 p.m. 



Carpino 

Kramer 

TerBush 



stouf fer's 
Olentangy 
River Road 

CVTE 



CVTE 



CVTE 

1960 Kenny Road 
OSU Golf Course 



Stouffer*s 



Thursday, May 30, 1974 

8:00 a.m. 8:30 a.m. Carpino Stouffer*s 

Kramer 
Petrie 

12:00 noon 1:30 p.m. Carpino CVTE 

Comunale 



4:30 p.m. 



Petrie 

Carpino CVTE 

TerBush 

Kramer 



CVTE 



MCL Cafeteria 
Kingsdale shopping 
Center 

S touf f er • s/Airport 



NOTO: The rental station wagons* will be left at The Center over- 
night. Please give yourself ample time to pick up the station 
wagon and be stationed at the following places as indicated. 
If there is a conflict in scheduling, please contact Earnestine, 
Ext. 300. (Cars are to be picked up at the University Garage* 
2061 Millikin Road) ^ 

Rental station wagons returned by 12:00 noon. May 31, 1974. 

RJC 



DRIVER 
(Charles) 



(Jim) 



(Bill) 



TRIP L DE PARTIIiG AT itrQQ P.M. 
Scott (5:00) 
Newell (5:00) 

flURPHY (5:10) 
Frake (5:10) 
HiBDON (5:30) 

TRIP L nFPART IfjG AT HzQQ p.m. 
GUCKIN (5:19) 
Jesse (5:10) 
Willis (5:10) 
Petrie (5:30) 
Heilman (5:55) 
Porter (4:49) 

TrIp IL DEPART Ii^ AT 5; Q Q p. m. 
BoLDUC (6:25) 
HcCaffrey (7:35) 
Charters (7:35) 
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DATE: 



May 17, 1974 



DISTKIBUTION: 



TO: 



Mrs. Posey 



FROM; Sandra R. Orletsky/' 

SUWECT: Order to Stouffor's ior Coff<5C Hour Refrosiimonts 
on May 28, 1974 



Please order tho following from Stouffer's for tho coffoo hour 
on May 28 to be held in rooms 204-206. We anticvL£»ate a maximum 
attondance of 42 persons between tho hours; of 7? 30 p.m. and 
9sO0 p.m. 

2 gallons of lemon-lime punch Q $10/gallon $20.00 

11 dozen assorted finger sandwiches 

§ $4/dozcn 44.00 

1 gallon doffoo @ $7/gallon 7.00 



The billing should bo charged to Project Budget 504B 
account 340161. 

cc« Lorella McKinnoy 
Barnes tine Dozier 
Business Officn 



$71.00 



ERIC 
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MEMORANDUM 



DATE: 



May 17, 1974 



DISTRIBUTION: 



TO: 



Mrs. Maxine Posey 



FROM: Iiorella A. NcKinney 
SUBJECT: Luncheon Reservations 

Please make the following luncheon reservations £or the National 
Workshop in Career Education Personnel Developinent for Graduate 
Teacher Education for thirty-five persons. 

Wednesday, Nay 29, 1974 - 12:00 noon " OSU Golf Course 

Thursday, May 30, 1974 - 12:00 noon - MCL Cafeteria, Kingsdale Center 

Reservations should be made in my name. Billing should be to 
the Workshop, my attention. Thank you. 



lAM/kb 



Pai-tici | j a ji La 



Dr. H..rcia Biukley 
UfiivvrritY t-l Kentuchy 
M {... i 1 R:)on« 51 

». 1 <-riii ! y of I'lorida 
OdL!K;£V;,l le, FL 12601 

tA\ . t '.civvy Boyer 

lirss. 'i>-xat, State llni^'ersiti 

C c n m ) c«; . VX 754 28 

1*1. Kar^ci ft Cliai toj iLi 
^ , . • I f 'ni v'el'Si ty 
. • . -..-Mtot . ^'V 1322 0 

1\ •». ! : n ; ca J Lii uc*! Lion 
; • itwto Univt-i sity 

- . C.t: 43210 

" . - 1 ' .'J A . C wil I i lleit\ 

^ :rK k*i!jv«rsity 

/crk City, NY J 0003 

?Ji , Kredeiick Cypher t 
lioaii. (Vtlef|e of Education 
i:ru . j^if y of Virginia 

^■■uu ; ■ tr;:-;./i ] ie, VA 2^90:■. 

Mft. Mary Kirijce 

'K..- ^v!).3. ic r. , CA 90024 

Ms. Lindo Ulackin 
Moaer »School 

4 30 Not th Michigan Avenue 
Cl.ir^njo, XL 60611 

Dr. Cos lleilroan 

Miohifjcin State University 

luAHt Laiisiny, MI 48823 

Ml 5. N'll.i Hil>don 
State Idir Congnunily College 
1900 Clarendon Road 
Sedalia, MO 65301 
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Mr. II. H HUiu-r 

Wester fi I'.lnoir-ii 
800-810 l'r»:^ .w.-.v 0^-' ■ 
ColunUnin, O;: " ' 

Assoc iato Comiiua -i lo.ir^ 
Office of Careor f I a*' • i'-' 
Room 3100 

Regional Of I'i err *^^r. U\ t{ • 
Seventh .\ {) Stcnot . :,w 
Washington. Df ^) • 

Ms. Arnet.te 

University of Wort'i-^;- row.-. 
Cedar Falls, fA ) > : 

Ms . Lx iida K 1 1- .1 hi} • L /, 

South "rout St.-ii.-*- 
Room no'^ 

Career Dovclopir.o'T- 5o:vi»*. 
Culunii>iir,, Jli 

Mr. Harry Mutphy 
Counceiiin«j Ceni:cr 
. 650 Parr incf ton Ovn} 
Room 300 

University of Okialioim 
Nornwsn, OK 73609 

Mr. Darryl MnCaffrey 
Rhode luiant! v:o.llcfj<- 
Providence, RT 02903 

Dr. . Te. ry Nevvt-.li 

Program Speciali.tic 

Dlvistion of Carftor lido'. -.J, ion 

Pro»jran!S 
ti.S. Off. ice of Cdiicat.ior 
Rogionfil Office HuilHiivj 
Roon< 3100 

Seventh i< D Streets, 3W 
Washington, DC 20202 

Dr. Ronald Pcl.rie 
Utah State Univecsit*' 
Logan, ua 9.; 5;>.j 



BEST con MMMBIE 



"If . k^'i 1 1 i :m I'. a tor 

i*« nioi inr occupational Education 

1 11 r.irol ma State University 
P.O. Lax 5096 
Kaleivjh, NC 27007 

I '« . 1:...,;; LJ'H.t t 

In . iKivid Smith 

tal «i n^havioraj Sciences 
Tiiw Ohio 6tatc University 
1 c 7 Dennoy Hal 1 
( 1 'M ,t 1 7th Avcn-.!.. 



Mr« Jonti Waido 
Xerox CortK»>it i c r^ 
1250 Fairwood Avis .i- 
Coluiabus, OH 4 3216 

Dr. Richard w. i iv\ 
Dean, Col lecjc; t ;" Kc 
Tdaho State ' i . ' 
l*oca tt: 1 ic) ; ii; i •/ .i 

Mr, Larry Willia 
University of Na^rri ? 
Lincoln, m t.asOil 

Dr. Lcirxy Wilis 
Bowl i Grecji b i . . 
Bowline} Green, oi: i 



Appendix F* 
Workshop Tasks 
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WORKSHOP TASKS 



Graduate teacher education should address itself to career 
education. 

(a) Why? 

(b) Give five or more suggestions of ways to approach 
this task. Describe or outline those ways 
sufficiently to communicate how. 

(c) List the implications that tEe~preceding has for 
graduate teacher education faculties and their 
personnel development. 

Graduate teacher education should not address itself to 
career education. 

(a) Why? 

(b) Suggest five or more alternative ways to meet the 
need(s) of those graduate students who are working 
in elementary and secondary schools located in 
districts/states where career education has already 
been mandated by boards of education and/or state 
legislatures. 

(c) List the Implications U*at these alternatives have 
for the graduate teacher education role in the 
preparation of teachers. 

There exists the point of view among some that career educa- 
tion can or may perpetuate many existing problems related to 
economic status and opportunity for employment by individuals 
of minority or disadvantaged groups • 

(a) Identify those groups who must take responsibility 
for leadership in building in "checks and balances" 
to prevent those engaging in career education from 
adding to the existing problems. 

(b) Suggest realistic ways that each of the groups identi 
fled in (a) might address building in "checks and 
balances" as precautionary measures. 

(c) What are the implications, if any, of these concerns 
stated in this point of view for graduate teacher 
education? 

Identify and list career education needs of students which 
are appropriate to be addressed at the graduate teacher 
education level. 

(a) Check those which are being met in graduate teacher 
education. 

(b) Propose alternative ways in ^ich those needs 
not being met could be met in graduate teacher 
education. 

(c) List guidelines for change in graduate teacher 
education to meet career education needs of 
students • 



BEST copy W/UUBLE 



Identify and list the nature of career education needs of 
faculty in graduate teacher education who may provide instruc 
sonnel Preparation of career education leadership per- 

(a) List the nature of sources and support needed to 
meet those needs. 

(b) Suggest alternative ways and/or plans for providing 
the sources and support needed. 

(c) List guidelines for change in graduate teacher 
education institutions to meet career education 
personnel development needs of graduate teacher 
education staff members. 

You are a dean of education who has received unsolicited 
requests from local school administrators, counselors, and 
public school teachers for assistance in preparation of 
staff to implement career education. These requests over 
the past year have now reached significant nuntoers to 
require a response from your institution regarding what. 
If any, support or leadership can be provided them. Outline 
the steps or procedures which you would implement as dean 
to arrive at the response which you would give to those who 
have made such requests. 

Identify/ list obstacles to implementing change in graduate 
teacher education. Suggest two or more ways to cope with 
each of those inhibiters. 

Identify in graduate teacher education those change agents 
who/which are appropriate to provide leadership for career 
education. 

(a) Propose one or more ways to identify those agents. 

(b) Suggest alternative ways to utilize change agents 
identified for implementing career education. 

Identify/list two or more successful ways that two-*year 
education institutions and/or business and industry have 
addressed change to meet (a) the needs of the consumer and 
(b) the corresponding needs of personnel within the insti- 
tutions/enterprises affected by the change. 

List the applications that these techniques or strategies 
may have for career education personnel development in 
graduate teacher education. 

A task force comprised of multi-disciplinary staff and 
graduate teacher education students of a higher education 
institution has been requested by its dean of education 
(who has had a number of requests from local school districts) 
to address (a) the need for community-based career education 
and (b) the corresponding preparation of personnel within 
the IHE and of those community-based outside the IHE. 
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(10 cont.) 



Suggest two or more alternative approaches to/plans for 
(a) studying the need for such assistance r (b) recommending 
ways of planning/implementing a cc»nmunity -based career 
education program, and (c) identifying requirements for 
preparing graduate teacher education staff to give leader- 
ship to preparation of all personnel resources utilized 
in community-based career education. 

11. Others. 

Added by %rarkshop participants on May 30, 1974: 



Examine the fourteen recomnendations of the Venn paper, 
pp. 17-21, and indicate group assessment. 



Appendix G* 



Participant Brochures and/or Materials 
Related to Career Education Preparation 

Practices 



KST conr mm\i 




•MS MM** 
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BEST copy mmii 
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Quantities to be Ordered: 

Quantity of materials dei>end$ upon the number of persons to be trained. Orders should start with the Basic Package , which 
incluties one each of all the items. Additional copies of the Gten Oaks High School Foctilty Handbook , tn Basket It^^ms , atid 



avatfabie for afM»f<^>>^*«^atety each fna trainees. 

How to Order: 

S<Htd purchunr c»ider or persoiK*! check to: 

Product UtJii/uttfwt Si»ctton 
The Cc*nt(-f f<H 

VoCi'itiofKil and tt^hnical Educati«>n 

TfH» Ohio St.w Uniivrsity 

1060 Kenny Fr.^ij 

Cnlumbus, Ohio 43210 

All Xit\w% Mic ludt* puM:igc and tK.:^Jiin3. 

Sltip mateti.*!^ to: ^t^^^t^ 
Address 



Quantity 


Item 


Price 


Total Cost 




Bayc Pat:k.k«'» 


SGO.OO 






Glen Oakf. Hl^ih School Faculty Handbook 


2.00 






In B;iskH It* 


7,00 






f ucif At .out Clen Oaks 


\SXi 






Ciitnti! itiw R«-cord Fotdorn 


35.00 






Stnuiuitt^ n Director's Manu.il 


6.00 






Scripts 


G,00 






Cl^'M Oj\\ lUtrhannnn rilmutn;) 


6.00 






Gten OaK^ Hiqi) Schuof Fifir.Ltr ;> 


aoo 






Audio ScnM C«tssette 


4.00 




TOTAL COST 





Idaho State University 
College of Education 
Career Education Program 



The foci of Career Education in the College of Education will be as follows: 

a. In-service for public school teachers 

b. In-service for teachers of teachers 

c. Pre- service for departments in the college 

These activities will be coordinated and directed by a person whose responsibilities 
will be full-time in career education. He will, in turn, work closely with the 
coordinating committee. This committee is composed of faculty members from 
the four departments within the college and by public school people outside the 
institution. 

Things already accomplished 

a. The coordinating committee has been formed. It has met to discuss what the 
role career education should be in the college. It has agreed on the three 
foci with other general policy statements. 

b. The position of director of career education has been approved by the institution. 

c. Two specific courses in the Department of Education in Career Education are 
approved. Two other departments within the college (Counselor Education and 
Consumer Economics) have special topic courses in Career Education. 

d. A budget for career education has been approved: to include travel^ equipment, 
materials and supplies. 

e. College is the evaluator and provides technical assistance for an on- going career 
education project in neighboring school. With some 12 faculty members engaged 
in the evaluation and technical assistance. 

f. College has participated in the writing of a successful career education project 
for the public schools. 

Things to be done in near future 

a. The employment of a person to teach career education courses and follow the 
direction of the coordinating committee as outlined previously (September 74) 

b. The formulation of a definition of career education for the college to fit within 
the parameters of resources of the college and direction by the coordinating 
committee. 

c* Formulation and acceptance of a specific plan of career education as it 

specifically relates to in-service of teachers and teachers of teachers and pre- 
service as it relates to those in :he teacher education sequence of the college. 

ERJ.C 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY t^sr t 



ANVMt; . MtCMtOAN 4Sttt 



couMi or smicAnoM • brjckson nail 



Dear 



Thank you £ox your Inquiry concerning the Career Education Leadership 
Bxcern Program. I hope the Information provided by this letter will 
explain the program In adequate detail for you to decide whether or 
not to apply as a participant. If not, please give me a call. 

Over the past three years. In particular, there has been a steady In- 
crease In the numbed of individuals being assigned leadership roles In 
career education* Most pften these Individuals have come from the ranks 
of vocational education, guidance, administration, or other classroom 
teachers, in most cases, they have one thing In coinnon; they have been 
innovative individuals and are excited about what career education can 
do to Improve school programs. 

In many cases however, we have been woefully unprepared for our new 
assl^nt. Leadership people for career education have had no tradition 
for their role, no professional Identity, frequently they have no Job 
description, and are often not identified In the agencies organisational 
charts etc., etc* 

The above limitations plus the more recent thrust by the state legisla- 
ture requiring planning for career education makes some kind of leader- 
ship development program essential. 

The Career Education Uadershlp Extern Program Is totally new. To my 

JJ!^i*lf?; As such, 

there will undoubtedly be changes made from year to year and even In 
the course of each year's program. However, to get the program started, 
the following format will be used. f a •« •i,«iri:«i. 

Participant: S«.l^^yfn^. 

Approximately 25 individuals will be selected to participate the 
first year. Participants will be selected from applicants 
responding to the mailed brochure or other contacts. Priority 
will be given to those individuals who have leadership assignments 
for career education in local school districts, career education 
planning districts, community colleges, intermediate school 
districts, etc. 
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Time Involvement'. 



Pardclpattng externa will be expected to attend one week of 
Suoner Session at Michigan State University. This one week 
session, June 17-21; 9:00 a.m. - 3tOO p.m., will be to: 

a. Develop cOTsnunlcatlon skills. 

b. Develot a level of comnonallty of career education. 

c. Develop Initial leadership skills. 

d. Plan in detail the extern program for the remainder of 
the year which will best meet participants* needs. 

Beginning in Septei^er, the externs will meet once per month for 
two days. These meetings will be held during the week, (perhaps 
Thursday and Friday) as planned during the Summer. The location 
of these meetings will be selected by the externs and will be 
designed to focus on the theme for that month. One of the two 
days «rlll be spent visiting the selected site or program, the 
second day will be devoted to formalised instruction and group 
and individual planning. 

I would anticipate that the first day would start approximately 
mid-morning to allow travel time for externs and carry on into 
the evening. The second day will begin at approximately 9:00 a.m. 
and conclude at 2:00 - 3:00 p.m. 

The second summer trill also have a one week component. The 
anticipated outcome of this session will be to finalize plans 
of action, refine process and Implementation skills and determine 
future affiliation. 

Local Administrative Considerations; 

Since the extern program will require participants to be away from 
their duties for two days, it Is essential that there be local 
administration approval to participate. Whether or not your local 
agency will assist financially (travel, per diem, etc.) is up 
to each individual. These kinds of considerations will certainly 
be a partial test of local agency conai»<;ment to career education. 

Fifteen quarter hours of credit will be offered to participants. 
Three credits each for the two summer sessions and three credits 
per term for Fall, Winter, and Spring. 

Participants wishing to apply these credits to a degree program 
will want to contact their respective advisors for possible 
approval. Participants who will be starting graduate programs 
should consider the Impact of these credits on their program* 
Additional advising will probably be required in either case. 
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Those participants who are not presently adrottted to graduate 
programs at Michigan State University may apply for adodsslons 
and/or apply as a non-degree student. 

Many of these issues can be resolved during the first sunner 
session. If you have Imtediate questions, please feel free to 
call. 

Selection Deadline ! 

I anticipate that final selection of participants will be concluded 
by the end of the third full week of May. 

1 hope this Information gives you adequate details. If you have other 
questions, please feel free to call me at (517) 355-9606. 



Sincerely, 




Cas F. Hellman, Coordinator 
Career Education 



CH:ld 
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SXAZS ARD PROJECT 



Missouri V361197 



TITLE OF PROJfiCT: 



A Proposal To Develop aad Xnplenent 
A ^di^rebeDsive Career Sdueatloa 
ProgrsB Ki^lk in a Tbree-Ooiatar 
Bon-(frl)«a Area In Kieaourl 



ASSOCIAXS PROJECT DIRECTOR: 



Dr, Jeaes t, Ifavara 
Associate Director of Career 



Education 
State Fair Ooanunity College 
SedaliA» NO 6?301 



APPLZCAHT ORaAHIZATIOS: 



State Fair Coamunity College 



ESTIMATED TOTAL FEDERAL 
FU8D6 - SECTION l<>2(c): 



DORATIOH: 



June 1973 throu^jb J\ne 1976 



Site Infonnation ; The three-county non-urban area includes Saline » Pettis and 
Benton counties. Included in these three counties and cooperating irith the 
projiiCt are the Marshall Pu3^1ic Schools, SodaUa PtAUc sehoola District 200, 
LaNoote R-IV, Osithton R*-VI, Oreen Ridge R-VIII, Ha^csville R-V, and Saered B^art 
(a parochial school system). Cole Qmp R*I, Lincoln R-II, Varsscir B-IX and other 
parodiial and grade schools in the conaiunity college district* Included in 
these school districts are 2k eleaentary schools, 9 coBa>ination Junior/senior 
his^ schools, 1 hi|^ school, 1 area vocational school and 1 coonunlty college. 
The project is designed to serve a vide geographic area and a relatively large 
population of students, teachers and school personnel in grades K-14. State 
Fair CooRunity College, located in Sedalia, Missouri, is situated in Pettis 
County and the participating schools in the project eonprise ebout a 35-odle 
radius of Sedalia. The three-county area is representative of other non-uzlkan 
areas in Missouri vith the aajor occupational areas being agricultural » aanufaetur- 
ing, service and recreational. 

Description of the Prograa 

I. Administrative Structure 

The project vill operate under the supervision of the President of State Fair 
Coanunity College, the Vice-President for Instruction and the Dean of Vocational- 
Technical Education— all at State Fair Coommity College. The Associate Project 
Director is included on the organisational chart of the coaattvmity college at 
the same level as Chainrnm of Various Divisions in the Voeational-Teehnieal 
DepartBont. The Associate Project Director reports to the Dean of Vocational- 
Technical Education and the Vice-President for Instruction, ^e project staff viU 
also include: a Career Amureness Specialist (K-6), a Career Exploratory and 
Observation Specialist (7-10), a Cluster Specialist (11-12), a Career Education 
Currieulvtt Specialist (K-10), a Job Plac«nent and Follo»-Op 8{!>ecialist and an 
Audio*Visual Specialist. 
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XI. Progrttn Design 

the third year of tho project all youngsten in grades K-l^f will be partloi- 
. i^ing in career avareoess, exploratory, duster and placement activities. In 
addition, an operational post-secondary ecnponent will insure the articulation of 
th« secondary cluster areas* prograam into hoth 2-year post-secondaxy institu- 
tions and ^year institutions. 

HI* Prograa Coanponents 

Ovorall Guidance and Counseling Sai^as^s Including Self-Airareness . Attitudes 
a?oifard Votk and Career Decision-Making Skills— Built into the goals and fh^ectlm 
of eadbt eotaponeat of the project are processes and products vherel^' students 
progressing through school vlU aake career choices, finphasis will inereaslngSy 
he placed upon career choice and the personal ratifications of these choices. 

Elenentary Career Atfarenesa— Teachers in grades K-6 will devel^ instructional 
units and package utillsisg existing materials in career education. Daring the 
first year, materials for grades K-2 will he developed and in-service activities 
will be conducted with area teachers. During the second year, instructional 
materials for gradifS 3-U will be developed and field tested and during the third 
year, materials for grades 3^6 will be developed and field tested. Mediated self- 
inatruetional packages will be a;vallable to assist elementaiy school personnel 
in the use and In^enentation of career awareness inte the existing eurriculw. 

Junior High or Middl e School Career Orientation and ExploratlcMw Intgoduction to 
the World of Work will be developed and presented in various classes throu^ the 
use of cofflnunlty resource people and on-the-job expezlences. Comaunity resource 
pe^e will be identified and short seminars for these individuals wvuld be held 
to orient those coonunity resource people to cereer educatico, its goals and 
objectives. As the easier exploration guides are developed, workshops would be 
conducted for area educators to acquaint then with coussunity resource people. 
In addition to this , wrk oiqporienee or observation stations would be developed 
and utilised threuc^out the sobool year and sunaer months. A library of coaner- 
daUy prepared career education materials would be available on the college cam- 
pus, 8i9ploBonting with locaUy produced materials and available to local teachers 
and school personnel. 

Job Preparation in Grades lO-l^ -Olhe InpleDentation of articulated career cluster 
curieula In Missouri would provide students with more flexible oareer eptiona 
at the hl^ school level, define career options at the post-secondary level and 
would provide eng^ogrers with entry^level workers for a wide range of occupations. 
The cluster curricula would be developed by the curriculum specialists assigned 
to the project staff assisted by subject-matter specialists at both the secondary 
and post-secondary levels and through one of the advisory eoanittees. During the 
first y^ar of tho project, two dusters will be identified, devdoped and Iqplo- 
nented on a regular program basis. The second year two additiond dusters will 
be identified, devdoped and ia^loaentod; and dtaring the third year, an additiond 
two dusters will be developed. At the end of the third year, all six cluster 
curriedua areas will have been developed and laplemented on a regular program 
basis. As part of this coo^nent, a system will be devised whereby performance 
testing for advanced placement into post-secondary training will be available to 
students desiring to continue into more specialised programs. 
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Placement AcitlTitieB« >-Each secoidaxy school In the three counties will designate a 
representative or i^resentatires to vork with the project Plasement and Follovo 
Up Specialist to establish and coordinate plaeeoent services* Advisot^y conaittees 
representing interested groups will provide guidance and support to the placenent 
activities. Coordination of placement services viU he conducted vith enplcgrBont 
security agencies, local husinesses, indxistry and others* !Ihroug|i this network 
students will he placed for work experience opportunities , for part-tiote work 
idien needed, for full-time work upon leaving school and fbr further trainiog for 
hi^er education institutions or post-secondary institutions. 

IV. Unique Features 

Individualised instiructional packages for use with teeM&ers in all areas 
of career education 

Developnent of model plac^ent services for use all over the state 

Articulation of programs— elementary. Junior, seeondazy, post-secondary 
and hic^er education 
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ANNOUNCING 

CAREER EDUCATION AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



Course off«rings Sprim^ Semes tftc. 1974 

Ed0.2201,Foundations of Career Education . A review of vocational development 
theory, child ami adolescent development, and occtq^ational information as fotinda- 
tiot» for K-12 career education programs. Intended as the first course in the Ca- 
reer Education sequence. 3 points. Professor Martin Hamburger. M. 6; 10-7: 50 

E34.2178. Curriculum Laboratory in Tedwology and Career Education . Design- 
ing, develo^i^, and assessii^ curriculum products in tedmology and career educa- 
tion. 3 points. Professor Ronald Todd. W 4:20-6. 

What is Career Education at New York University? Career Education is a major 
effort to integrate intellectual development of all diildren and e^loration of fu- 
ture participation as citizen-wozkers. Career Education is encouragement for 
self- fulfillment and bridges ^e gap between sdiool and society. Professional 
preparation for persons who have or anticipate responsibilities in this growing 
field is available now at New York University. The Career Education Sequence 
is not a major. It is a series of courses open to all interested graduate students 
and offered by ^ Departments of Business Education, Counselor Education, 
Educational Administration, Home Economics, Industrial Arts Education, Social 
Studies Education, and Vocational Education. 

CAREER EDUCATION AT NYU IS AN INTERDEPARTMENTAL SEQUENCE OF 
COURSES FOR ALL EDUCATORS 

Admission and Registration Aj^Ucations for admission to the Sdiool of Education 
may be obtained itom the School of Education Graduate Admissions Office Press 31, 
NYU, Washington Square, New Yoric, New York 10003. Special Student status requires 
sd^mission of transcripts of previous academic work but no fee. Students interested 
in matriculation should contact tiie department of titeir dioice for spe^fic depart- 
mental admissions information. Faculty members of the Intexd^^tmental Committee 
on Career Education are listed below: 



Professor W. Gabriel Carras 
Professor Karen Gillespie 
Professor Martin Hanibi^rger 
Professor Joan Kindy 
Professor PhiUp Pitrurello 
Professor Margaret Simko 
Professor Robert Swerdlow 
Professor Ronald Todd 



Department 
Social Studies Education 
Business Education 
Counselor Education 
Counselor Education 
Educational Administration 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts Education 
Vocational Education 



Telephone 

598-2785 

598-37U 

598-3297 

598-3484 

598-2920 

598-2666 

598-3358 

598-3356 
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Registration for Spring Semester is from January 21-25* Classes begin Fd>xruary 4. 
Additional Core Courses 

E60>2203, Individial and Group Guidance Techniques in Career Education . Introduction 

to guidance techniques for teachers and administrators in career education, 

3 points. FaU, »74, Wed. 6:10-7:50. 
£34.2184, Curricul;im Innovation in Technology and Career Education . Study of new 

and emerging directions in curriculum and involvement in curricidum inxK>- 

vation. 

3 points. FaU, '74, Wed. 4:20-6:00. 
£65*2150, Program Development and Administration in Career Education* Functions 
of program planning, curriculum development, staff selection and develop- 
ment, and budge tit^ are considered in the framework of administrative 
titeory and practice. Intended as the culminating course in tihe Career Edu- 
cation Sequence. 

3 points. Fall, '74, Tues. 4:20-6:00. 
£34.1925, Orientation to Occupational and Technical Processes . Introduction to a 

wide rat^ of jobs in the areas of home economics, business, and industry* 
Includes study of related teduiical processes. 
2 points. Future offering* 

Related Courses: 

£31*1035, Evolution of Teduiology. 3 points, Spring '74, Tues. 4:20-6:00 plus 15 hrs* arr* 
E31.1157, Tedinology and Elementary Education . 3 points. Spring '74, Mon. 6:30-9:30* 
£32»1071, Cooperative Work Experience . 2 points, ^ring '74, Wed. 6:00-7:00, Smeetings 
£60*2003, Occupational-Educational Information in Guidan<» * 3 points, S|pring '74, W 4:20-6:0i 

£31.2084, Guided Industrial Survey * 3 points. Summer '74 

E32.2071, Workshop in Business Education . 3 points. Summer '74 

£32*2072, Field Trips to Security and Investment Firms. 1 point. Summer '74 

£32. 2073, Field Trips to Data Processing Installations * 1 point. Summer '74 

£34*1739,40, Supcarvised Occupational Experience I.n* 6 points, S^ntuner *74 

£60*2003, Occupational-Educational Information in Guidance* 3 points. Summer '74 

£31*1036, Labor's Role in the American Industrial Complex . 3 points, FaU '74, T 4:20-6 
£31*1157, Technology and Elementary Education . 3 points. Fall '74, M 6:30-9:30* 
£60*2003. Occupational-Educational Information in Guidnoe * 3 points, FaU '74, M 4:20-6 

Plans for the Future It is intended that providing Mie courses herein described wiU be 
tiie first step in developing a more complete program of study in Career Education* 
Plans include off -campus courses; special workshops; special training sessions for 
teachers and ttunr students; career education internships; curriculum materials 
development; and sViU training for students. A Career Education Conference is being 
planned for tiie summer of 1974. 
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STATE FAIR, COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

EXEMPLARY PROJECT K-14 

VQOB SCBEDULES OS^SXTS E7AUUTZ0S 

The R9gS(»ml office of the ttaitetf States Office of BSucation* bM 
infomed the Career Education Project Staff at State Fair Coositti^ College 
that M Jaouarjr 29*30» a tvo-4a]r oti-^site evalvtatiMi of the project vill tak«^ 
place* 

Die evaltiatioi viU consist of intervieva of iadiiriduala participating 
in the Career Bdt^ation Project » on**9ite visitatira to participating 
actoola» and an evaluation of aateriala developed tjr the project staff. 

Participating in the evaltiation vill he program ^Tficws ftcn the 
tISOB regional office in Ksnaas City* 

CAREER EDOCATIOS 8IAFP PARTICIPAT88 IB AVA KB&nHE> 

ftoee wBoUbwB of the Career Education Staff at State Fair recently 
attended the Batiooal CMvention for the African Vocational Aaaociation 
in Atlanta> Georgia* 

Jn attendance at the conventim were over T»000 educators » adminiatrt- 
tm^t guidance counselors » other related individuals* 9he aambers 
attending frca State Fair included Jaaes Bavarat Project Mrector; Harold 
Saden» Cluster Socialist i and Travia Ncmtgooery» Joh Placenoit and 
I>evelopoent SIpecialist. 

Bighlights of the convention included a p rog rs a entitled Post-SecMdary 
Career Education presented tagr Joyce Fielding* Dean of Stirfent Personnel* 
State Fair* and Jt&es Bavarat Project Pirector* The ^rograa centered 
around the theme of Post-^8eoot»lary Career Biucation«»Couatdoim* BXast«»off * 
Orbit and S^plashdovn* and concentrated on tte dtvelopomit* iapleMStatim* 
ai^ evaluation of a Career Sducatim pr o graa * 

CAREBI EDUCmOB CLASS TO BE 0FF5tE» SSARTZBO JASnART X$th 

Starting January l£th* frcn T*»9 p»ft* * the Career BSacation Project at 
State Fair Ccommity College* win offer F^SMMiam in Career Biucation. a 
two assastw hour gmduate course* through Missouri Utoiveraity* 

fhis course is designed to ^^de infonatim to aMUiiatrstora* 
cottnael(»ra* and teachers in grade levels K«»lb« discussed vill be the 
Career Btucation conc^t the laplmentation ct Career Bducatlon into 
the eaisting curriculun* 

The cost of tte 2 hour course vill be $58*00 ai^ part or all of the 
tuition c<;^ts vill bo rcittburffe<i^ , tp ^qryipiee^* Ttetbooks and other 
satearials vill be ^wided free to each enrollee* 

A ainitttn of 20 enroUees ia required before the course can be 
offered and pre-r^istrati<m ia encouraged* Pleaae ccoplete the pre» 
r^iatration fors belov and fiall to the Career Education Staff* State 
Fair CtaBunity Collie* Sedalia* KO 6$301 
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Pre^Begistration For»*»CareM BAiication Clasa 
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FBSJBBt 



Oeadllne Januarj T» 19T^ 



Our m«viia Bp<?cini i.:t » .*«-rr>' A:icn i*^ currcr.- m wvtK on h «liif»-tape 

preaentntlon and will h-^ fiKint* pict^irey nt ;.cfiOCli- ;j ^'^ jt.ct. If y -i arc in- 

v«.)lvv4 in CiTcvr uaucoti.^n f rcjecta such ij buiit?tiu , fl^'i^ tripc> vt-r. %r nnve 

Any such aetivitit^a platmvU* c^-^ntnct /crry ^-o cm* rnk^ urr?\::<'eDcntb to photcgraph 
>our activition. 



K^6 : AWAKrn:Sg 

Thf Junanry IT mcvilm" .;* the Ccr.lr-i. Missouri ^lul i'lr.ov ;.vJ'vcint.*cn will hiivo u» 
p^irt of 2t3 proi^rrwtt a prt.-». r*tatiot. on the ur.a.*r of the I'". Mt . Kny J^— cl^cntnry 
roHTijcU^r^ Kldoti Cftr^»or Uu«:^f i--jn Pr^^^Hct, will tx* in ^Unvr :* iMs, p. n the 
proi:r"jn which will bv hi id m tn»f Tiptcn Hl^?h Sehvvi, T^r^ :'\ ':'!k;.v intt-r<.»iaca 
mirht wunt to marJt thi:: aati. en their ^aicudars. Gucstr vii' i'.? vcl.v-ac. 

voRKi'Hop :;c , 2 

Projvct will hoirt its i-ic ^^.i i;f»s..rvlcv work;.i:cp ^CTictiri* r.«.-:r ♦t.v ^nd «^f t^anunry. 
Thv* purpc.sc ^f tho w^jmuhor ^iii tn* icvoioijnt nt cf r %• ; ..bjc/t lvt»n for <?rude3 
Xnformtton mna antvrinl^ c mcorr.^nf'' this w'rkrm-v -fi;^ - vn b<? evr.t tr cuch 

TKt %fvti«n.fil Lj'tundiT': rnrt^r Tduchtlf n l^t^dt*] pointer f.'4t vis .lisi'.Hy*'*^ '^t the 
Mavi-mi»;r J wurK&hop Ijs nvni^nbiv* rr:*n HiUiT'it lonal Fr^rvrtf ♦ ::.o» at u cost of tl.9!> 
c^ch for f'^ur or Icr.i;. r>.«,r«, 1;^ a price rviuction if m^jn '.h-n f-^ur •:rc ori^rv'd. 
Thv prs^x-r atates goaI;> /f '^nro^r l%duct.tl»'a* r3t.f'n3 r^f ii vli..: thi^c^L th»; 
fifteen tMrtrvr ^iu»t^.rti« -uJ *»lom*-*ntc <.r "^oixxr Education. ndlrfif^p i.^t Kducationiil 

Prupcrti Itie.» Post nffi'^v nx, IrvitK, TA 02€^ti. 

Th'- pi>sti;ra of cir.;- r:; in u^hj'?ct rutt. r -irw in tt.rit » *• wtipiriyvd Ml !!.*• 
flovcjnbcr I worli«hop art* iT'iUibie frcv frcr the Minnesota '*\tu : I'partriK.nt of t4ucatlon 
Qlon^ with o^hcr mnteri^ilr. Vritv and nsk fi^r th*.* po^tcrr- ^rf ?irc*;r3 in subject nre%$» 
tho booKlot of Cveer Kvlftted Subject Ar«..in» nnd tht? nar^i^^ut Cr.reer Clut^tcrB, Tho 
nidreas tts: Stnte of--Minnesota» Department of Education, :;ipitol Squnre building, 550 
Cedar ^^Xrcet* St. Paul* Mirjiusota 55XCi- 

Mr^V)E KIT: PH. HICR.'.HD t^EAf^r 

Fr^v. rftrecT Tdacatim riitcrials frcn the Missouri iStnxc l^ep'^rtmcnt^ yf. ^\4C;it.ipn. 
ar*.- iv^Unblu. Write fur the f.Mloviru- bo-iklets and hond'^utn: Eleoents of tho 
Cflirv.T Siuc'ition Progr^, Fift^ v.n '.;2u3t..r Arrnr^rcmtnt* nc^'i|:ntional Cluster^* i'i^*? 
Circcr Dc'Voiopnv^ftt-A ModvX nnd Iriplcntfntatlon. Write: I'r. hichard Mcnt.e» Career 
Education^ Stiittf Dapartme-nt i;ducation» P.O. &ox i*80* ♦IwfiVruon City, MO 65102. 

?1r\tia for providir^'* o'-.rocr pr .'pnrati^^n to nucondiiry >».{enta nt State Fiir 
Community College in biain^-fio office Ov^eupationa ana pt'^c;iibly two ether art-aa 
next f«Ul are fcela<5 finaH?.^j. 

The tusim-os uni cff;-. at-St i{? vfirkifv* vitu *i c f.;' i:tln.-> ccrrRittcv »»;1<r up .-^f 
individuals throughout M.*. st^tv»* Th^y -ire: 

Mr. Charles Rewnnn* Mroetor of Busin.*si^ education 
State :^-partaent '.f LauiV.ticn 

Dr* Jnnc Buckfi» ^Vs^lntnnt rrcfeescr 
Quaineaa and Econcaieut CMHU 

Ms. Evelyn Alpers Mr. J-»hn w: 1:1**^:;^, Principal 

Stowr High School Lincoln .School 

Mrs. I/:»ilftc Caapbell Mn. Ar.r, "LnvT^on 

Warsaw :{i<t^h School .^-e Kirn^ ii /.reii Yoc-Tech School 

Mr<i. Dorothy Criuty 

Ft. Osage Area Voc-Tcch f!ehL\: 



Tne firat aeetin^^ of rhis gr^up vti^ r..la v4J Uov^aber 11 in Solalia* 
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The ««ricultur« staff «t ?tate piair is utiilaiag the help of nine Junior colieges 
thwighout Missouri in surveying bustne8Bi..« to 4et«rfLiiHf what coepetencies arc 
otirr^tly needed for employacnt in agrlcultur** oee^^^tioas. 

Thv advisory caamittw for that group consists of: 



Mr. Dale Anderson » Director 
Mons^Gsnont PXacement 
Farml^d Industries 

Mr. Carl. Htaq^hrtyt Dir^tor 
A^pricultunU Education 
State Deportment of I4ueaticn 

Hr. caleh Lipscomb^ President 
Llpscoab A^iriculturttl Supply 

Mr. Edward Nilbank 
CiiiXlieothe, MO 

Mr. Oerold S^andid^w* 
Marshall » MO 

Mr. Piii Stueck, Owner 
Suburban Lawn and Garden 



Mr. Seilan Hart 
Fsmvay Service 



Mr. Allen Kels^yt Assistant Director 
Ftesoareh Co-ordinating Unit 
State Departmi^nt of Education 

Mr. J, Keith HeIvio» Exec. Dirrctor 
Westvrn HctiiX Implement & Hardware 

Mr. Keith fkjUu^hlin 
MTA 

Dr. Bob Ct* vart» Associate Professor 
University of Missouri-CoXumbla 

Mr. Dean Warnptafft Executive Secretary 
no Aicri-InJustries CounciX 



The hesXth occupations staff is participatine in thv Statewide Planning Ccrait- 
tee for Health Occupations. The outcome of this group's recommendatiuna and policies 
should enahXe us to design a progrsm in health occupations that rcfXccts the latest 
trends* 

The assistance of thtsc groups is invfUunbU in plonnlwr o<?cupational procr^as. 

BUSISESS AID OFFICE STAFF VIEW OTHER PRoORAMS 

.^ome of the business and office staff members have maOe visits to wither business 
sad office programs. Ideas gathered from visits to O^Follcn Vocational SchooX in 
St. Muis, HamiXton High School in MiXvaukec^ Joe Bemdon Area VocationoX SchooX in 
Rsytown^ and tfinnetonto High SchooX in Sorth Kansas City viXi be incorporated into 
the secondary occupational programs. 

JpB PgrnOFMEST, FLACOmr. ATO FQLLQV..t]P ^^^t^ 

SCHOOL JOB FUCS'SEOT SERVICES WORfSHOF HELD AT STATE PAIS COIIEOE 

A school Job placement workshop for administrators and counselors in the ten 
wop^rating high schools was held Wednesday, December 12» at State Pair Ccsammlty 
vouege . 

The morning session was hi^?hlighted ty a training session on proposal writlag 
ror various school projects by Mr. Dlenn White, Director of RCUj and Mr. Charles 
Foster » Director of Ouldance, State Department of Bducatlon» discussed various 
fuadlDg resourees available to area schools. 

j4meheon was held at the Rsmada Inn with Mr. Russell Woodard, Personnel Manager, 
Olla CwToratioa, as guest speaker. Bla topic vas •'Are High School Students Pre- 
pared for the fterld of Work?** 

*^£?f ^5* ^^^^ session, Mr. Buster McGowan, Job Placement Cdordinator, 
pdon Public Schools, discussed the job plae«nent program that has been Is^leaeiited 
in the Sldon PubXle School ^tem for employment-hound high sctool seniors. The 
roalolng time nas spent In organlslag Job developsent and placement activities 
»r seniors who plan to enter the world of work and have requested assistance in 
fiadlmg a Job* 

SURVSr OP AREA BIOB SCHOOL SESl<m HAS BEE^T COMPLETED 
AHD RS^LTS SEST TO SCHOOLS 

Of the graduating seniors in the ten cooperating high schools, kT.6f plan to 
Jl^^t ^•H^^ rather than pursue a post-secondary program after graduatiom 
in iyr*» Of the S55 high school seniors eoi^Xetiag the YT-item questionnaire con- 
cerning the i»rld ot vork and their eareer plans, k07 seniors indicated preXlminary 
I^Laos.to take a Job that requlrea no additionai training. However, 6C7 seniors or 
TO#9S liOttld actually rather attend a post-secnndory training progr«a after graduation. 
These seniors gave various reasons for not attending post^secoudary pragma* These 
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r^Efions Included lack of finmneest itick cf confidenc^» desire to first oVtain ft 
y»ar*8 vork experlesieOft and undedd^^d cn aui educational oVjcctive* 

Prellttinarjr rcporta wre sent to each participating school • and a final report 
Includir^ reauitt frm all ten hi^h schools vill be cc«qpil«^d into a final report bgr 
Kareh, 1971«. 

^ WI880URI CAHEt3^ EOUCATIOS A«AM) PBQgyAM AWB^ 

The DapArtfttfOt of Educaticm is making avi-ilahlc a grant award program to pro- 
vide iiaite<! support to school districts iotcrosted la inpit^enting a local prograa 
of Career Bdueatlm* The grant avard vill be made on the basis of projects which 
ore subffiitted tor local districts to the Department t;^ later than January g8« 19T^* 
Approximately 50 projects vill be approved for the current year on a n^n-renewable 
basis. TlJe intent of the grant avard is to assist school districts in offsetting 
the developMntal costs associated vith initiating local progroms. 

One aspect of initiating a Career Education program in the school must be con- 
cemtd vith writing ana modifying curriculum materials vhich contain Career Education 
concepts and activities. The grant avard progra« is being off oral to assist schools 
in this modification process. 

Thw D»jpartment will provide reimburpement tu projects for three type^ of ex- 
penditiAres* 

X. Project costs may include expenditures for a eurriculw writing c<»8mittee 
net to exceed fifteen (IS) staff members* Reimbursement far staff vill not exceed 
$300 per person for services rendered over the ainimum of tvn working days. The 
staff Berriees performed should be above and beyond the regular teaching assignment. 

P. The grant aw.rl program vill provide up to a total of $500 per project 
for Career Education «. '..isultive services. 

3. The Dspartment will reimburse at a 50> rate of up to $2»000 for Career 
Education resource materials for utilisation by the curric^aum writing coBmittee or 
teachers involved in the Career Education program* 

For additional Information concerning these grants^ contact Career Education 
Staff at SPCC or write to Mr. S. W. Robinson* Assistant Commissioner* Director of 
Career and Adult Edueation* State Pepartment of Education, P.O. Box kSOp Jefferson 

City, m 

AUpiO^VISUAL LIBRARY 

What materials would you like to have included in the audio-visual library? 

ve*ve been pleased with the initial response to the listing of materials pur- 
chased for tlm audio-visual library* Several items are already being used 
teachers in project schools. If you become aware of career education materiala 
that ycm feel would be a useful addition to the library, please let us to<^ 
Sugceatioms or questions eonceming tho A-V library should be directed to Phyllis 
Borgelt. 



HAVE A HAm KOT.TMY f^PAFOJJt 
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PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE TEACHER TRAINING FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN THE WORLD OP WORK PROGRAM 

by 

Dr. Ronald G. Petrie 
Utah State University 



In 1972 the Department of Elementary Education at U.S.U. 
received a $28,000 Grant from the Utah State Board of Education 
to develop a pre-service and in-service training program to prepare 
teachers to teach World of Work units which are the elementary 
level of the Comprehensive Career Education Program in the State 
of Utah. 

A slide-tape instructional package system is correlated 
with an instructional manual and workbook. The instructional 
system nas been developed, field tested, and validated and is 
now ready for dissemination. 

The complete instructional program takes between 25 and 30 
5^ complete and is designed to give teachers the knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills necessary to be effective teachers of 
World of Work units. 

The Department of Elementary Education is currently negotiat- 
ing a training workshop for any and all other state institutions 
interested in adopting/adapting the program to their pre-service 
teacher training program. In addition, another workshop is being 
planned for 60-80 representatives from all of Utah's school 
districts to train them to train all of the estimated 9,000 
elementary teachers in the state over a two-year period. Teachers 
will be able to receive college credit or recertification credit 
for the training. 

All of the prototype materials have been developed. Cost 
estimates are not complete for duplication of all the materials 
but it should be around $250-300 for 50 manuals and workbooks, 
and the slide-tape instructional packages. 

For further information on the instructional packages or 
workshops contact: 

Dr. Ronald R. Petrie, Chairman 

Department of Elementary Education 

Utah State University 

Logan, UT 84321 

(801) 752-4100, ext. 7481 
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"AN iNTROnUCTlON TO C^KKKR KmH ATutN" 



Directions : The document, "An Introduction to Career Education/' is NOT an 
official USOE publication at this tine. Kather, it represents a first 
attempt to state a position that holds potential for rather long rsngc 
policy development '.or career education within OE. It is intended to 
move us toward conaersus through providing a means of clearly identifying 
our differences. Yott are being asked to help in this endeavor by: 
(1) studying the document carefully; and (2) completing this Study Guide 
by expressing your most carefully considered judgments. 

In your opinion, is it appropriate to picture Career Education as "a 
response to a call for educational reform"? YES No Not sure 

2. In your opinion , how VALID are each of the 11 conditions listed on 
Fages 1-3 and to what extent is each APPROPRIATE to ua«^ In specifying 
conditions leading to the career education movement? 

Condition Valid? Approptiate? 

l££ 12SL Not sure Yes No Not sure 

2 zz n m — n ~ 

6 _ zz z zz 

^ zz z ~ 

9 _ 

10 _ "~ — 

11 _ zz zz z zz 

3. On Page 4, how appropriate do you believe the definition of Vork" 
presented there is? Appropriate ^Inappropriate Not sure 

IF you believe that definition to be "Inappropriate," please write here 
a definition that would seem more valid to vou: 



4* In your opinion , how defensible is the rationale for career education 
presented on Page 4? Defensible Not Defensible Not sure 

^* In your opinion, how appropriate are the definitions of words presented 
on Page 5 of the document? 

Word Apg^roprlate Inappropriate Not Sure 

"Career" 

"Career Education" 
"Education" 
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6. T«» what oxcenr do v«u agree with each of the 10 baHic concepts listed 
OH Pa^oH 6 and 7 of the document? 



Concept Agree Disagree Not Sure 

2 ZZ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 — 



IF OTHER OR ADDITIONAL BASIC CONCEPTS SEEM IMPORTANT TO YOU, PLEASE WRITE 
THEM CAREFULLY ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF THIS SHEET. 

7. In your opinion, to what extent Is each of the 25 programmatic assuiq>tlons 
of career education listed on Pages 8-12 VALID? 



Assumption Valid Invalid Not Sure 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

$ 

7 

8 . ~ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 ~ 

15 

16 

17 ZZ 

18 I 

19 

20 

21 

22 ' 

23 

24 

25 



IF OTHER OR ADDITIONAL PROGRAMKATZC ASSUMPTIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION SEEM 
IMPORTANT TO YOU FOR INCLUSION IN THIS LIST, PLEASE WRITE THEM CAREFULLY 
ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF THIS SHEET OR ON A SEPARATE SET OF SHEETS. 
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In your opinion , how justified is the contention appearing on Page 12 
that we know enough right now to justify the organization and implementation 
of comprohensive career education programs? ^Justified ^Ifnjustlfied Not 

In your opinion , how justified is the assertion on Page 12 that, to the 
greatest possible extent, initiation of career education programs should be 
tmdertaken utilising existing personnel and existing physical facilities? 
^Justified ^PJot justified Not sure 

10' In your opinion , how appropriate is each of the tasks and how appropriate 
is each task assignment listed on Pages 13~I6 of the document? 

Appropria teness of Task Appropriateness of Task Assignment 
Task Yes No Not Sure Yes No Not Sure 

A-1 

A-2 zz H ~ 

A-4 ~ ~ 

A-5 _ 

B-1 

B-2 

B-3 

B-4 

C-1 — 

C-2 

C-3 

C-4 

C-5 

D-1 

1V2 

D-3 _ *~ 

D-4 

D-5 ~ 

E-1 

E~2 • 

E-3 _ 

F-1 

F-2 

F-3 

F-4 

p-5 — 



11. The "initial implementation needs" listed on Pages 16-18 are obviously 
crucial in that they form a basis for requesting career education funds. 
In your opinion, should the following categories have been added to the list 
Initial in^lementation needs? 

Category Yes Ng Not Sure 

A. Direct subsidies to the business 

-labor- Indus try community 

B. Direct subsidies to persons in thts 
form of educational vouchers 
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lSLJ!i»UlJ*ptnton, how should the following categories of need be ranked 
hi torws of (a) the tMPORTANCE of need for Federal funding; and (b) the 
n»latlw AMmiNT of Federal funds we should be requesting? (Use "1" for top rank.) 

Category IMPORTANCE: Rank AMOUMT:Rank 

A. In->service Education — _ 

B. Pre-servtce Education 

C. Material Preparation/dissemination 

D. Evaluation 

E. Involving buslness-labor-lndustry ]^ 
and Home in career education 

F. Exemplary Denonstratlon Projects 

G. Basic Research 

H. Other (s) See Item 13 ~ 

13. Iti your opinion, are there other "initial implementation needs" that 

should be added to the list on Pages ie-18? ^Yes No Not Sure 

(If Yea, please list such needs on the back of this sheet.) 

14. To what extent do you agree with the priorltv choices given as tentative 
examples on Pages 18-'19? 

Choice Agree Disagree Not Sure 
2 ~ ~ ~ 

4 ~ 

5 

6 ~ 

^5. In your opinion, how appropriate is each of the learner outcones listed 
on Pages 19-20 for use in evaluation of career education? 

Learner Outcome Appropriate Not Appropriate Not Sura 

5 

8 

9 

16. One way of Interpreting the paragraph that appears at the bottom of Page 20 
and the top of Page 21 Is to say that not all students should be equipped with 
a marketable job skill by the time they leave the secondary school. To what 
extent do you agree with this position? ^Agree Disagree Not sure 
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17. On Page 21, we arc saying that the call for educational reform cannot be 
nnHwered simply through initial implementation of career education programs. 
Rnther, It will require major basic educational policy changes. To what 
extent do you agree with this view? Agree Disagree ^Not sure 

18. To what extent do you agree that each of the 14 major educational policy 
changes listed on Pages 21-23 should be championed by career education? 

Chant^e Agree Disagree Not Sure 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 ~ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 • 

13 

14 



19. To what extent do you agree with each of the following statements found 
on Pages 23-25 of the document? 



Statement Agree Disagree Not Sure 

A. Initial implementation of career education 

will be relatively inexpensive. 

B. Long run educational refona will be 

very expensive. 

C. Career education is dedicated to avoiding 

creation of a dual school system. 

D. The days of educational Isolationism are 

past. Collaboration Is needed. 

E. If the goals of career education are attained 

the term "career education" should disappear. 

30. If .inKworlng these questions has not fully allowed you to express concerns 
voti have regarding the content of the document, please express your concerns 
an fully as possible on separate sheets of paper. Number each page and designate 
It a« "Question 20." 
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IDENTIFICATION DATA 

Please check one of the following categories that most accurately describes 
you* 



State coordinator of career education 

Chief state school officer 

State director of vocational education 

State supervisor of guidance 

State departnent of education staff (other than categorized above) 

Local coordinator of career education 

Local career education staff aember 

Member, CONCEPT CONFERENCE 

Meiriber, PHILOSOPHER'S CONFERENCE 

Other (specify; ; 

B. (Optional) 

1. Namu: 

2. Title; ' — 

3. ^dress T — 

4. Phone: -~ 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO CARBER EDUCATION 
Kenneth B. Hoyt 



Career education represents a response to a call for educational reform. 
This call has arisen from a variety of sources* each of which has voiced 
dissatisfaction with American education as it currently exists* &*ach 
sources include students, parents, the business-industry-labor coiimiunity» 
out-of-school youth and adults, minorities, the disadvantaged, and the 
general public. While their specific concerns vary, all seem to agree 
that American education is in need of raa.1or reform at all levels. Career 
education is properly viewed as one of several possible responses that 
could be given to this call. 

Conditions Calllna for Educational Reform 

The prime crltieisns of American education that career education seeks to 
correct Include the following: 

1. Too many persons leaving our educational system are deficient in 
the basic academic skills required for adaptability in today's 
rapidly changing society. 

2. Too many students fail to see meaningful relationships between 
what they are being asked to learn in school and what they will 
do when they leave the educational system. This is true of both 
of those who remain to graduate and raose who drop out of*^he 
educational system. 
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■J. American education, as currently structured, best meets the 
educational needs of that minority of persons who will someday 
become college graduates. It has not given equal emphasis to 
meeting the educational needs of that vast ma.lority of students 
who will never be college graduates. 

L American education has not kept pace with the rapidity of change 
In the post-industrial occupational society. As a result, both 
over-educated and under-educated workers are present in large 
numbers. Both the boredom of the over-educated worke* *nd the 
frustration of the under-educated worker have contributed to the 
growing presence of worker alienation in the total occupational 
society. 

. Too many persons leave our educational system at both the secondary 
and collegiate levels unequipped with the vocational skills, the 
self-understanding and career decision-making skills, or the desire 
to work that are essential for making a successful transition 
from school to work. 

. The growing need for and presence of women in the work force has 
been adequately reflected in neither the educational nor the 
career options typically pictured for girls enroll'^d in our 
educational system. 

The growing needs for continuing and recurrent education en the 
part of adults are not being adequately met by our current systems 
of public education. 
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8. Insufficient attention has been given to learning opportunities 
outside of the structure of formal education which exist and are 
increasingly needed by both youth and adults in our society. 

9. The general public, including parents and the business-industry- 
labor conmunity, has not been given and adequate role in 
fomulation of educational policy. 

10. American education, as currently structured, does not adequately 
meet the needs of odLnority, nor of economically disadvantaged 
persons in our society. 

11. Post high school education has given insufficient emphasis to 
educational programs at the sub-baccalaureate degree level. 

It is both important and proper that these criticisms be ansvered. In part, 
through pointing to the significant accomplishments of American education. 
Growth in both the quality and the quantity of American education must be 
used as a perspective for answering the critics. Such a perspective, of 
course, is not in itself an answer. The answers given to such criticisms 
must take the form bf either refutation of the criticisms^hemselves or 
constructive educational changes designed to alleviate thos^ conditions 
being criticized. The prospects of refuting these criticisms, to the 
satisfaction of the general public, seem slight. Thus, an action program 
of educational reform appears to be needed. Career education represents 
one such program. 
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A nHwertoig the Call for Educational Reform: The Rationale of Career Education 
Each of the 11 criticisms cited above centers on relatlonshipc* between educa--^ 
tlon and lifestyles of Individuals. Any comprehensive program of educational 
reform designed to answer such criticisms must be based on some common element 
Inhet'cnt in each of the criticisms. Such a cOTmon element must be one that 
can logically be e^)ected to be related to the needs of all persons involved 
In education. One such element that would seem appropriate to use is the 
concept of work — defined as conscious effort aimed at produ';ing benefits 
for oneself and/or for others. This concept is one that can be related 
to the societal uses; of education in all segments of society on the part of 
all Individuals. 

Work, as defined here» centers around the basic human need' for accomplishment 
and the broad<>r societal survival need for productivity. As such, it serves 
as a universally common answer that can be given to all who ask "Why should 
I learn?" The fact that it may represent, for a given individual, neither 
the only answer nor necessarily the most important answer to this qt^stion 
is Irrelevant to this claim for connonality. It is a concept th/«t can be 
applied to all persons of all ages in all kinds of educational settings both 
within and outside of formal education. It is a concept which, while 
obviously encoi^passing economic man, goes beyond this to the broader aspects 
of productivity in one's total life style. 



Proposals for educational change made in response to any criticism or combina- 
tion of criticisms cited above can all be accommodated through use of the 
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('(Ntccpt uf work. It Is this quality that lends credence to career education 
as a vehicle for educational reform. 

A Generic Definition of Career Education 

As with any educational concept, "career education'* has been operationally 
defined in a wide variety of ways. In a generic sense* Its definition anast 
obviously be derived from the ways in which the two words » "career" and 
"education**" are defined. Here, "career" is deflxwd as the totality of work 
one does in his or her lifetime. "Education" is defined as the totality of 
experiences through which one learns. Thus, "career education" can be 
defined generically as the totality of educational experiences through which 
one learns about work. "Work," with the definition cited above, obviously 
Includes unpaid activities as well as paid es^loyment. Education, as defined 
here, obviously includes far more than "schooling." Thus, this i^eric 
definition of career education is purposely intended to be of a very broad 
and a very enccn^assing nature. Career education emphasizes education as 
preparation for work as one of the basic goals of American education. In no 
way does career education try to say that this should be the only goal or 
even necessarily the most is^ortant ^al for any student or for any educational 
system. 

Basic Concent Assumptions of Career Education 

Based on the generic definition of career education and its rationale as cited 
above, the career education movement has eidbraced a nunber of basic cmieept 
assumptions. These asauB^tions include: 



K Since hoth one*B career and one's education extend from the pre- 
school throu^ the retirement years, career education must also 
span almost the entire life cycle. 

2. The concept of productivity is central to the definition of work 
end so to the entire concept of career education. 

3. Since "work** includes unpaid activities as veil as paid eaploynent, 
career education's concerns* in addition to its prime emphasis on 
paid employment, extend to the work of the student as a learner, 
to the growing numbers of volunteer workers in our society, to 

the work of the full-time homemaker, and to work activities in 
which one engages as part of leisure and/or recreational time. 

4. The cosmopolitan nature of today's society demands that career 
education eiid>race a multiplicity of work values, rather than a 
single work ethic, as a means of helping each individual answer 
the question "Why should I work?" 

. Both one's career and one's education are best viewed in a 

developmental, rather than in a fragmented, senmi. 
. Career education is for all persons — the young and the old; 

the mentally handicapped and the intellectually gifted; the poor 

and the wealthy; males and females, students in elementary schools 

and in the graduate colleges. 

The societal objectives of career education are to help all 
Individuals: a) want to work; b) acquire the skills necessary 
for work in these times; and c) engage in work that is satisfying 
to the individual and beneficial to society. 



8. The individualistic goals of career education are to make work: 
a) possible* b) meaningful, and c) sstisfying for each Individual 
throughout his or her lifetine. 

9. Protection of the individual's freedoa to choose and assistance 

in making and implementing career decisions are of central concern 
to career education. 
10, The expertise required for implementing career education is to be 
found in many parts of society and Is not limited to those employed 
in formal education* 

Taken as a vhole, these ten concept asstmiptions can be vieved as representing 
a|hilosophical base for current career education efforts* Career education 
makes no pretense of picturing these assus^tions as anything more than the 
simple beliefs that they represent. Certainly* each is debatable and none 
are yet sufficiently accepted so as to be regarded as educational truisms. 

Prograaaiatic Assumptions of Career Education 

Operationally* career education programs have been formulated based on a 
co^ination of research evidence and pragmatic observations. While subject 
to change and/or modification based on further research efforts* the 
programmatic aasumptions listed below can be said to represent the truth 
as we presently know it to be. Each is stated, insofar as possible, in 
the form of a testable hypothesis la hopes that, by doing so, further 
research efforts will be stimulated. 



1. If MtiKfimtH can neo clear relationships hetwen what they are 
being asked to leam In school and the world of work, they will 
be motivated to learn oore in school. 

2. There exists no single learning strategy that can be said to be 
best for all students. Some students will leam best by reading 
ot* of books for example, and others will leam best by conblning 
reading with other kinds of learning activities. A cooi.»ehenslve 
educational program should provide a series of alternative 
learning strategies and learning environments for students. 

». Basic academic skills, a personally meaningful set of work values, 
and good work habits represent adaptability tools needed by all 
persons who choose to work in today's rapidly changing occupational 
society. 

. Increasingly, entry into today's occupational society demands the 
possession of a specific set of vocational skills on the part of 
those who seek eB^loynent. Unskilled labor is less and less in 
demand. 

Career development, as part of human development, begins in the 
pre-school years and continues into the retirement years. Its 
maturetlonal patterns differ from individual to individual. 

Wbrk values, a part of one's personal value system, are developed, 
to a significant degree, during the elementary school years and 



are mtxiifiable during those years. 

7. Specific occupational choices represent only one of a au8l>er of 
kinds of choices involved in career development. They can be 
expected to Increase In realism as one moves from childhood Into 
adulthood and, to some degree, to be modifiable during most of 
one's adult years. 

8. Occupational decision making is accomplished through the dynamic 
Interaction ot limiting and enhancing Uclorn both within the 
individual and in his present and proposed environment. It is 
not, in any sense, something that can be viewed as a simple 
matching of individuals with jobs. 

9. Occupational stereotyping currently acts to hinder full freedom 
of occupational choice for both females and for minority persons. 
These restrictions can be reduced, to some extent, through 
programmatic intervention strategies begun in the early childhood 
years. 

. Parent socio-economic status acts as a limitation on occupational 
choices considered by children. This limitation can be reduced, 
to a degree, by program intervention strategies begun in the early 
years. 



A positive relationship exists between education and occupational 
competence, but the optinun amount and kind of education required 



BEST txm mmi 

a« preparation for work varies greatly from occupation to 
occupation. 

12. The 8a»e general strategies utilized in reducing worker alienation 
in Industry can be used to reduce worker alienation among pupils 
and teachers In the classroom. 

13. Wile some persons will find 'themselves able to meet their human 
needs for accomplishment through work in their place of paid 
employment, others will find It necessary to ««et fhU ne«d through 
work In which they engage during their leisure time. 

U. Career decision makinc akiUs, job hunting skills, and Job getting 
skills can be taught to and learned by almost all persons. Such 
skills, once learned, can be effectively used by individuals in 
enhancing their career development. 

15. Excessive deprivation in any given aspect of human growth and 
development can lead to retardation of career development. Such 
deprivation will require pedal variations in career dewlopaent 
programs for persons suffering such deprivation. 

16. An effective means of helping individuals discover both who thev are 
(In a self concept sense) and why they are (in a personal awareness 
sense) is through helping them discov<>r their accompli slusents that can 
come from the work that they do. 

17. Parental attitudes toward work and toward education act as powerful 
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influences on the career development of their children. Such 
parental attitudes are modifiable through prograamatic intervention 
strategies. 

18. The processes of occupational decision making and occupational 
preparation can be expected to be repeated more than once for most 
adults in today's society. 

19. In choosing an occupation, one is. In offect, choosing a lifestyle. 

20. Relationships between education and w>rk can be made more meaningful 
to students through infusion into subject matter than if taught as 

a separate body of knowledge. 

21. Education and work can increasingly be expected to be interwoven at 
various times in the lives of most individuals rather than occurring 
in a single sequential pattern. 

22. Decisions individuals make about the work that they do are considerably 
broader and more encompassing in nature than are decisions made 
regarding the occupations in which they are employed. 

. Good work habits and positive attitudes toward work can be effectively 
taught to most individuals. Assimilation of such knowledge is most 
effective if begun in the early childhood years. 

. The basis on which work can become a personallv meaningful part of 
one's life will vary greatly from individual to individual. No single 
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approach can be expected to neet with tmlveraal success. 

25, Nhlle econoBic return can almost always be expected to be a 
significant factor in decisions individuals make about * 
occupations, it isay not be a significant factor in mar.y decisions 
individuals make about their total pattern of work. 

This list is intended to be Illustrative, rather than comprehensive, in 
nature. The prime point being illustrated is that, in formulating action 
plans for career education, we are not, even at this point in time, forced 
to operate out of complete ignorance. While much more research is obviously 
needed, it seems safe to say that we know enough right now to justify the 
organisation and iii?>lementation of comprehensive career education programs. 
The call for educational reform, to which career education seeks to respond, 
does not have to wait for further research before it can begin to be 
answered. Further research is badly needed, but we need not and should not 
wait until such research is completed before undertaking the installation 
of career education programs. 

Career Education Tuf^n; initial Im plementatifl^ 

To the greatest extent possible, initiation of comprehensive career education 
programs should be undertaken utilising existing personnel ard existing 
physical faciUtles. The assuaption of new roles, on the part of soae staff 
meabers, can be accomplished in most educational systems with no serious loss 
in total institutional productivity. While the ei^hasis and msthodology will 
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vrtry considerably from one educational level to another (e.g., the aiiq>hasi8 
on vocational education will be minimal at the elementary school Jevel and 
the emphasis on the Hone and Family component will be minimal at the adult 
education level), the following kinds of tasks are essential for initial 
Implementation of a comprehensive career education effort. 
A. All classroom teachers will: 

1. Devise and/or locate methods and materials designed to help 
pupils understand and appreciate the career implications of 
the subjsTt ffatter being taught, 

2. Utilize career-oriented methods and materials in the instructional 
program, where appropriate, as one means of educational motivation. 

3. Help pupils acquire and utilize good work habits. 

4. Help pupils develop, clarify, and assimilate personally meaning- 
ful sets of work values. 

5. Integrate, to the fullest extent possible, the programatlc 
assumptions of career education into their instructional 
activities and teacher-pupil relationships. 

B. In addition to A above, some teachers will be eliarged with; 

1. Providing students with specific vocational competencies at a 
level that will enable students to gain entry into the 
occupational society. 



.i4. ^ mum 

2. Helping students acquire job-seeking and job-getting skills. ^ 

3. Participating In the job-placement process. 

4. Helping students acquire decision-making skills. — 

The business- labor-industry community will; 

1. Provide observational, work experience, and work-study 
opportunities for students aiid for those who educate students 
(teachers, counselors, and school administrators). 

2. Serve as career development resource personnel for teachers, 
counselors, and students. 

3. Participate in part-time and full-time job placement programs. 

4. Participate actively and positively in programs designed to lead 
to reduction in worker alienation. 

5. Participate in career education policy formulation. 
Couni3#»Ung and guidance personnel will: 

1. Help classroom teachers inclement career education In the 
classroom. 

2* Serve, usually with other educational personnel, as liaison 
contacts between the school and the buslness-industry-li^r 
community* 



3. S«rve, usually wich other educational personnel, in in^lesenting 
career education concepts within the hone and faudly structure. 

4. Help students in the total career development process » including 
the making and iaplerontation of career decisions. 

5. Participate in part-time and full-time job placement programs 
and in follo%ntp studies of former students. 

The home and family menibers where pupfts reside will: 

1. Help pupilH acquire and practice good work habit>t. 

2. En^hasize development of positive work values and attitudes 
toward work. 

3. Maximize, to the fullest extent possible, career development 
options and opportunities for themselves and for their children. 

Educational administrators and school boards will? 

1. Emphasize career education as a priority goal. 

2. Provide leadership and direction to the career education program. 

3. Involve the widest possible community participation in career 
education policy decision making. 

A. Provide the time, materials, and finances required for 
liiq>lementing the career education progrsn. 
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5. Initiate curriculum revision designed to integrate acadenic* 
general » and vocational education into an expanded set of 
educational opportunities available to all students. 

Untilaid unless all of the tasks specified above are being carried out» the 
initial ia^lenentation of a con^rehensive career education prograsn cannot 
be said to have taken place. VRiile bits and pieces of career education are 
obvic a In many educational systems at the present time* very few can be 
raid • haw fully impleinented these initial taskb. American education 
aniijt be said to have rc^sponded to the demands for educational reform by 
b mply endorsing the career education concept. Only tihen action programs 
have been initiated can we truly say a response has been made. 

Initial Implementation Needs For Career Education 

Several kinds of action are required if the initial implementation tasks 
specified above are to be accon^lished. These actions, requiring sone 
combination of federal* State, and local funds, include: 

1. In-service education for all educational personnel, at all levels 
of education, designed to provide them with a knowledge, under- 
standing, acceptance of, and commitment to the basic ccmcepts, 
goals, and objectives of career education. 

2. In-service education of educational administrators designed to 
provide them with the knowledge and expertise required for 
directing and coordinating career education efforta in the 
educational settings in which they are employed. 
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^^ In-nervice education of instructional personnel designed to 
equip them with conqpetencies required for infusing career 
education strategies Into their total pattern of Instructional 
activities* 

A* In-service education of counseling and guidance personnel designed 
to Increase their competencies in career guidance » cnunsellngf 
placement 9 and followup. 

5. Assistance to teacher education programs fn changing t^urrlcula and 
instructional programs* at both the undergraduate and grtiduate 
levels » in ways consistent with the goals and objectives of career 
education* 

6* Assistance to agencies and organizations engaged In the preparation 
and/or dissemination of career education materials* 

7* Assistance to agencies and organizations engaged in the development 
and/or strategies for evaluation of career education methods t 
materials » and/or programs. 

8* Assistance to educational systems enabling them to involve both the 
business-labor-industry coamiunity and the home In career education 
efforts* 
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Support of exefl^>lary demonstration career education efforts^ including 
plans for evaluation of such efforts and dissemination of findings 
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and products to other settings. 

10. Support of intensive, basic research efforts designed to produce 
new knowledge required for increasing the effectiveness of career 
education programs. 

Each of the above represents a high priority need. It would be difficult 
to find agreeaent that one should be stressed over another. If necessity 
forces choices to be made awng these priorities, such choices should be 
»ade based on the following guidelines: 

1. .n-servlce education needs of currently eaq>loyed educational 
personnel should take precedence over efforts to change pre- 
service personnel programs. 

2. Efforts at the elementary and secondary school levels should take 
precedence over efforts at the post-secondary school levels. 

3. Efforts aimed at educational administrators should take precedence 
over efforts aimed at instructional and guidance personnel. 

4. Efforts aimed at instructional and guidance personnel should receive 
equal emphasis. 

5. Efforts at implementing career education in all school systems 
should take precedence over supporting further massive demonstration 
efforts. 
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6. Efforts alned at Inplenentlng career education and at supporting 
further basic research in career education should receive equal 
CMfkhasis* 

It is hoped that the kinds of choices listed above will not have to be nade. 
Whenever one of these top priority needs is chosen over another* the 
probabilities for effective inplementation of career education are reduced. 

Learner Out cones Fa r Career Education 

Like the career education tasks outlined above, specific learner outcomes 
for career education will vary, in emphasis, from one educational level to 
another. For purposes of forming a broad basis for evaluating the effec«> 
tiveness of career education efforts, a listing of developmental outcome 
goals is essential. In this sense, career education seeks to produce 
school leavers (at any age and at any level) who are: 

1. Competent in the basic academic skills required for adaptability 
in our rapidly changing society. 

2. Equipped with good work habits. 

3. Capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally meaningful 
set of work values that lead them to possess a desire to work. 

4. Equipped with career decision making skills, job hunting skills, and 
^ob getting skills. 
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«». liqiilpiwd with vocattottnl HktltH at <i l.^wl ttutt wilt atltm them 
to gain entry into and attain a degree of success in the 
occupational society. 

6. Equipped with career decisions that they have made based on the 
widest possible set of data concerning theaselves and their 
educational-vocational opportunities. 

7. Aware of means available to them for continuing and recurrent 
education once they have left the formal system of schooling. 

8. Successful in being placed in a paid occupation, in further 
education, or In a vocation that is consistent with their current 
career education. 

9. Successful in incorporating work values into their total personal 
value structare in such a way that they are able to choose what, 
for thca» is a desirable lifestyle. 

It is important to note that these learner outcome goals are intended to be 
applied to persons leaving the formal educational system for the world of 
work. They are not intended to be applicable whenever the person leaves a 
particular school. For some persons* then, these goals become applicable 
vhen they leave the secondary school. For others, it will be when they have 
laft post high school occupational education prograas. For still others, 
these goals naed not be applied, in toto, until they have left a college 
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or university setting* Thus, the applicability of theae learner outcome 
goala will vary from individual to Individual as well as front o«ie level 
of education to another. This is consiatent with the developmental nature, 
and the basic aasunption of individual differences, inherent in the concept 
of career education* 

Baaic Educational Cha«^|y*a rKi»m toaed bv Career Education 
The actions of students, educational personnel, parents, and members of the 
business-lndustry^labor community, no matter how well-intentioned, cannot 
bring about educational reform so long as the basic policies of American 
education remain unchanged. None of the basic educational policy changes 
advocated by career education are either new or untested. Yet, none has 
as yet become common practice in a majority of educational systems. Mo one 
of these changes can or should come quickly. Each will require considerable 
study, debate, and public acceptance prior to its initiation. In spltv of 
the obvious difficulties and dangers involved the following basic educational 
policy changes are each championed by the career education movements 

1* Substantial increases In the quantity, quality and wrlety of 
vocational education offerings at the secondary school level and 
of occupational education offerings at the post-secondary school 
level* 

2. Increases in the number and variety of educational course options 
available to students with a de-emphasis on the presence of clearly 
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differanttated college preparatory* general education, and 
vocational education curricula at the secondary school level. 

3. The installation of perfomance evaluation, as an alternative to 
the strict tine requiresents imposed by the traditional Cat«egie 
tait, as a neans of assessing and certifying educational 
accoaplishment. 

4. The installation of systems for granting educational credit for 
learning that takes place outside the wall9 of the school* 

5» Increasing use of non-certificated personnel from the business- 
industry^ labor community as educational resource persons in the 
educational system's total instructional program. 

6. The creation of an open entry-open exit educational system that 
allows students to combine schooling with work in ways that fit 
their needs and educational motivations. 

7. Substantial increases in programs of adult and recurrent education 
as a responsibility of the public school educational system. 

8. Creation of the year-round public school system that provides 
multiple points during any twelve-month period in which students 
will leave tt^ educational syetem. 

9. Major overhaul of teacher education programs and graduate prograw 
in education aimed at incorporating the career education concepts. 



•kills and nethodologies. 



10. Substantial Increases in the career guidance, counseling, placement » 
and followup functions as parts of American education. 

11. Substantial increases in program and schedule flexibility that 
allow classroom teachers » at all levels, greater autonomy and 
freedom to choose educational strategies and devise methods and 
materials they determine to be effective in increasing pupil 
achievement. 

12. Increased utilization of educational technology for gathering, 
processing and di8seminati:.>g knowledge required in the teaching" 
learning process. 

13. Increases in participation in educational policy making on the 
part of students, teachers, parents, and members of the business- 
industry-labor community. 

14. Increases in participation, en ihe part of formal education, in 
comprehensive community educational and human services efforts. 

There are three basic implications inherent in the kinds of educational 
changes cited here which oMst be made very explicit. 

First, we are saying that i4iile initial implementation of career education 
programs will be relatively inexpensive, total educational reform is going 
to be expensive. No matter how much current educational budgets are 
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re-allgned, there is no way that this total refora can be carried out with 
c,«rn„Mt auos now being expended for the public school and public higher 
education systcims. 

-^econd, we are saying that a substantial portion of the additional funds 
required could be found In current renedlal and alternative educational 
systeas that, supported with tax dollars » now exist outside the structure 
of our public school systen and our system of public post-secondary 
education. Career education represents a novenent dedicated to avoiding 
the creation of a dual system of public education In the United States. 
A single comprehensive educational system will be both less expensive. In 
the long run, and more beneficial JEn meeting educational needs of all 
persons — youth and adults — In this society. 

Third, we are saying that the days of educational Isolationism are past. It 
Is time that our formal educational system join forces with all other segments 
of the total society. Including both community service agencies and the 
buslness-lndustry-labor community In a comprehensive effort to meet the 
varied and continuing needs for education on the part of both youth and 
adults. Rather t> 2k either eoai>lainlng about or competing with other kinds 
of educa ional opportunities, all must coUv^rate In providing appropriate 
educational opportunities for all clt£sen». 

Unless these kinds of long range educational reforms are made a basic part 
of tne career education strategy. It Is unlikely that the kinds oi criticisms 
that led to establishment of career education will be effectively answered. 
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Cooclmllng RoBarka 

As a rasponse to a call for educational reform, career education has 
operated as a paper priority of Anerlcaa Education for the last three 
years. During this period, it has denonst rated its acceptability, as a 
direction for change, to both educators and t9 the general public. Its 
widespread application to all of Aaerican Education has not yet tak^ place. 
If successful efforts in this direction can now be made, the result should 
be coiaplete integration of career education concepts into the total fabric 
of all American Education. Vhen this has been accomplished, the result 
should be abandonment of the term **Career Education" and adoption of some 
other major direction for educational change. The call for educational 
reform, to which career education seeks to respond, is still strong and 
persistent across the land. That call can no longer be ignored. Career 
Education stands ready to serve as a vehicle for answering the call. It 
is time that this vehicle be used. 
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CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

!• Appalachian Educational Sateltte Project 

A. Funded through the Appalachian Regional Commission 

B. Components 

1. Education Component 

a. Produce an ETV series for inservice teacher education and 
career education, (over TV via satelite) 

b. Live seminar course in career education with audio feedback 
for teachers (over TV via satelite) 

2. A computer hook-up for resource dissemination in career education 
and reading information and curriculum materials. 

C. The Satelite was launched last week (if all went well - I haven't heard). 

II* Consulting and Proposal Development 

A. U.K. staff assisted in the development and Implementation of the first 
P^rt D. (exemplary) and later the Part C. (research) funded Career 
Education projects - through the RCU. 

B. Assisted in the development of the first regional Career Education proiect 
(Owensboro) - RCU. 

C. Helped prepare the proposal to ARC to fund the Hasard region Career 
Education project. 

D. Helped plan and write a Career Education proposal for Woodford County 
schools. Submitted to U.S.O.E., but picked up by a private foundation. 

E. Faculty from Vocational Education and f^ other departments (Admin, 
and Supervisory mainly) have written proposals for or consulted with 
several other districts. Carrollton, Clay County, Henderson County. 
Bowling Green, Madlsonvllle Region, Newport, and others. 

III. Hazard Research Prefect 

A. Designed to assess the effects of a Career Education program in the 
region on: 

^' Students - using a pre/post design with experimental and control 
groups the following variables will be investigated: 
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a. Achievenent 

b. Career maturity using the CMI - Career Maturity Inventory 

c . Absenteeism 

d. Level of occupational aspiration 

e. Level of motivation - JIM scale 

f « Student attitude • toward self* school* peers, math, reading, 
and citieenship 

2. Professional staff - their knowledge and attitude toward Career 
Education will be investigated. Soiae will also be interviewed 
and others will receive questionnaires to assess the program. 

Community - questionnaires and interviews will be used, to ascertain 
the knowledge and attitude which various publics have in relation 
to Career Education. These publics might include parents, business, 
and community organisations, 

4. Project management - to access the extent to %rhich project manage- 
ment procedures were effective in the planning and conduct of 
the project. 

Instruction 

A. During the past two years, our EDV undergraduates have been presented 
units on Career Education. < 

B. We offer EDV 702, Career Development, in our graduate program. It has 
been offered on campus and through extension. 

C. Through the RCU we sponsored 6 or 8 statewide Career Education 
conferences. (1972) 

m 

College of Education Task Force on Career Education 

A. Established by our Dean to involve the total college in Career Education. 
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DeiBographic Data 
(Collected in Workshop Evaluation) 

Figure 1. PARTICIPANT REPRESENTATION BY SEX AND POSITION 

Figure 2. AGE RANGES OF WORKSHOP EVALUATION RESPONDENTS 

Figure 3. SEX OF EVALUATION FORM RESPONDENTS 

Figure 4. SEX OF WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 

Figure 5. YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF RESPONDENTS 

Figure 6. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS HAVING TEACHING 
AND/OR OTHER WORK EXPERIENCES 

LIST OF AREAS OF WORK EXPERIENCE OTHER THAN TEACHING 

LIST OF AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF RESPONDENTS WHICH HAVE 
WORK/CAREER IMPLICATIONS 



Pig. 1. PARTICIPANT REPRESENTATION BY 
SEX AND POSITION 





Male 


Female 


Ohio state Department 


0 


1 


Graduate Student 


5 


2 


Elementary 


I 


1 


Secondary 


2 


0 


Vocational Education 


2 


0 


Bi^iness/Industrv 




u 


Educational Administrator 


2 


0 


Dean 


2 


0 


Proprietary 


0 


1 


Community College 


0 


I 


Other Professor 


2 


0 


United states Office of 
Education 


1 


0 


TOTALS 


19 


6 



365 



Fig. 2. AGS RANGES OF WORKSHOP 
EVALUATION RESPONDENTS 



Responses 


Age 


35 or under 


[ 36-45 


45-55 


56-65 


66 or over 


Number 


7 


K 


4 


1 


0 


Percent 


41 


29 


24 


6 


0 



Fig. 3. SEX OF EVALUATION FORM RESPONDENTS 



Responses 


Sex 


Male 


Female 


Number 


12 


6 


Percent 


67 


33 



Fig. 4 . SEX OF WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 





Sex 




Male 


Female 


Total Participants 


19 


6 


Percent 


76 


24 
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Figure 5. YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PREPARATION OF RESPONDENTS 



Responses 


Years 


Of Education Preparation 


12 


14 


16 


18 


over 18 


Number 


0 


2 


0 


3 


12 


Percent 


0% 


12% 


0« 


18% 


70% 



36? 
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LIST OF AREAS OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OTHER THAN TEACHING 



Banking - retail 

Business (clerical and management) 
Factory (on-the-job trainer) 

Home Management Consultant (individualized instaniction) 

Retail bU5:^ness - owner 
partner; 

Journe^anan in trades (several trades) 

Army Commander 
Farm Manager 

Real estate sales 
Retail clothing sales 

Restaurant 
Shoe store 

Public school (LEA) 
State Department 
University teaching 
Guidance 
Research 

Military, sales, various industry jobs 
Teacher (college level) 
Research assistant, etc* 

Teaching 
Coaching 

Business (Gulf Oil Co*, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co.) 

Probation work (juvenile offenders) 
Dorm counselor 

Curriculum specialist in local schools 

Leadership development 

Supervision 

Con^uter programmer and operator 
Sales and retailing 

Truck driver, salesmam, farmwork, furrier, meat packer 

Railroad telegraphy western union, soda jerk, insurance salesman 

Research Economist Family Income and Expenditure; Canadian 
Department of Agriculture; Commercial Dietetics; Research Health 
Occupation Education; Assessment Team for Developing New York 
State External High School Diploma 
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LIST OF AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS OP RESPONDENTS 
WHICH HAVE WORK/CAREER IMPLICATIONS 



Music 

Film making (motion pictures) 

Music 

Hypnosis 

Auto racing 

Handbal? 
PaddlebalX 

Gardening 

Auto deunage appraiser 
Community activities 

As a professor in Consumer Education, I will be involved in the 
planning and implementing of an internship program for Family 
Financial Counselors, Consumer Education also has work implica- 
tions in the areas of consumer protection, consumer credit, con- 
sumer research, etc. 

Youth organizations-sports 

Chairman of Board for Settlement House; Trustee, New York State 
4-H Foundationi Judge ^ etc.i Christian Education. 



Appendix !• 

Criticisms of Terrell Bell Paper 

Questions Raised 

Needs Identified 

Problems Identified 

Criticisms of Grant Venn Paper 

Questions Raised 

Needs Identified 

Problems Identified 

Categorical Listing of Comments 
for Task One (1) 
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Questions Raised by Participants 



Definitions 



1. I^at is career education? What am Z being trained 
to do in career education? 

2. If the experts can't agree on the definition of 
career education, why should I bother with it? 

3. If all education is career education, why single it 
out with an adjective? 

4. How does a career educator act as opposed to a 
traditional educator? 

5. What is the ultimate outcome of being career educated? 

6. What does the statement "career education puts it all 
together" mean? 

7» Is career development a lot like career education? 
Mhiat is career development? 

What data are needed? What is the power of the data? 
9. What directions do the data indicate? 

10. What are the needs in career education? 

11, Reference was made in the paper to career education 

in which curriculum is considered to be an integrated, 
cumulative series of experiences designed to help 
each student achieve relevant decisions about his 
life and acquire increased skill in performance of 
his life role. How nice! Who is doing this, where , 
and how? 



Priorities 12. 



13. 



What are the priorities for career education in 
graduate teacner education — in'service program? 
—graduate program? — preservice program? 

Why might Bell's eight-step process for development 
of a career education program not be part of a pre- 
service program? 



14. Miist we deal only with completing what is? 
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15. Should we not address what ought to be^ as we 
consider career education needs in graduate teacher 
education? 

16. How can teacher education graduates use career 
education models in school— where will career educa- 
tion in graduate teacher education take us after the 
degree is granted and how is it to be used? 

17* Why do students engaged in advanced preparation for 

leadership positions in public and private educational 
systems need a more formalized program of career 
education? 



Graduate 
Education 



18. Is the author's approach a stop-gap for graduate 
students who did not experience career education, 
or is it of sufficient depth for future graduate 
students? 



19. Author states that there is need for a career 
ediication program for graduate students in teacher 
education to be given greater attention and possibly 
a higher priority. Why are graduate students in 
teacher education more important than students in 
business and engineering? 

20. Do we deal with both felt and unfelt needs? 

21". Are we looking at individual or institutional needs? 

22. How is the awareness of need for career education 
addressed in the field? How is awareness started? 

23. What is meant by ''a career education sequence" 
as referred to by Bell in his quotation from 
Goldhammer and Taylor regarding the "lifelong and 
pervasive" influence that meaningful and rewarding 
careers offer. Does "a career education sequence" 
relate to the student's professional need or growth 
or to the student's training to be involved in 
career education? 



Graduate 
Teacher " 
Aauca^Aon 



needs 



24* Requiring an onphasis upon research in preparation 
of teachers of teachers when most graduates will 
in fact teach'-is this not one of the games to 
which the author is referring? 
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25. What about the legal problem of spelling out the real 
rules of the game in writing (for due process is not 
always there)? 

26. Can*t we do something about eliminating the games? 

27. Is the inventory (assessment of graduate student needs 
through inventory and analysis) of academic or process 
needs— or both? Felt or real needs? will the inven- 
tory/assessment be done by students or by teacher 
education administrators? 

28* Can an analysis of jobs in which graduates are 
employed be comp/Jtsncy -based? 

29. How is career education information related to the 
community? 

30. How does one illustrate career application? 



Payment 31. Do working careers refer to paid employment? 

32. Is career education at graduate level a credit generate 
ing activity? If not, how is it paid for? 

33. How can one get career education paid for? 

34. Does the economic factor make going through a 
doctoral program worthi^ile? 



Needs Identified 



Definition 1. Definition of career education is needed. 

2. There is difficulty in discussing graduate programs 
until career is defined/clarified. 

3. It is Incorrect to say that career education is going 
on in graduate schools of education*— students are 
not learning how to teach about the %iK>rld of work. 

We needy therefore, to address how one should begin. 

4. A model is desperately needed. 
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Placement of graduates should include records of 
where placed and responsibilities of position. 

Bell suggests that students should have opportunity 
to become aware of research and advanced study 
opportunities; this is too late for master's and 
doctoral level students. 

My university has a program designed for all students 
it doesn't help me to be a better teacher, for 
required courses have emphas; ; npon research, not 
upon improving my teaching. 

A basic need of graduate students is to learn skills- 
not to play games. 

The author calls for the assessment of gradtiate 
student needs through an inventory of problems 
and an analysis of those common to greatest number 
of graduate students. This was addressed at AERA 
at a graduate student seminar — consensus was that 
the needs of students are to learn skills— not to 
play games. 

Career education is definitely needed on the graduate 
level, for many attain a doctoral degree only to 
find that there is no job available for which one 
is trained. 

At doctoral level there is need for a structure that 
has relevancy — that has carryover to a job or work 
situation. More is needed than some nebulous or 
historical facts. 

Most graduate students are self -motivated when they 
apply for admission? they do not necessarily know 
the most appropriate matching of their aptitudes 
and their program of study. 

Since most graduate students have had work (teaching) 
experience, author sees need of one from orientation 
to graduate study. 

Details and processes are needed to develop a 
graduate level program in career education. 

Needs outlined for graduate students in career 
education are no different from those of other 
graduate students. 
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16. 
X7. 



18. 

19. 



Until institutions change, graduate requireioents 
for a degree can't expect much change. 

The more in-service activity in the field, the more 
pressure there is on the institution for doing 
something with graduate programs. The first two 
can go hand in hand. In fact, we do all three 
simultaneously. 

Thera is need to provide greater options than now 
exist at graduate level relevant to student goals. 

There is some understanding needed of why programs 
contain what they do. 



Graduate 
Teacher " 
Education 



20. Bell's approach seems to suggest prescribing more 
specifics in graduate career education for teachers. 
This would seem mechanistic in approach. There must 
be allowance in the program for learning to cope 
with £mtbiguity. 

21. Assuming that to learn skills is a student need, 
teachers must possess performance skills in order 
to help students to develop these skills. 

22. There is need for teachers of teachers to get/be 
in touch with the state they are serving — be able 
to help others understand about various job situa~ 
tions. Develop skills programs to turn out people 
with degrees who can perform. 

23. Admission to a graduate teacher education program 
should not guarantee an automatic degree. Per- 
formance criteria should estsdslish the measure. 

24. For those who are committed to their field and 
who are looking for skill training that will 
help them improve in their work, it is disturbing 
to find some institutions and/or some professors 

who permit game playing, manipulation, and personality 
to be criteria for programs outlined for individual 
students. 

25. Career education training should be available in 
graduate teacher education but should not be 
required of all. 
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26. Universities having graduate teacher education programs 
should offer options within the core or program 
requirements. Options must be directed to the needs 

of students. 

27. There should be some modification in graduate teacher 
education programs to realistically meet the needs 

of students, particularly for those %*ho need an 
emphasis in teaching and instruction rather than 
in research. 

28. Research statistics courses are a necessary entity 
for the Ph.D. or Ed.D. — if that type of degree is not 
needed, then one should look to other institutions 
which offer something different, 

29. A valid kind of career education at the undergraduate 
level in teacher educafic to provide program 
information v^ich ident'i.xc: the best graduate 
program available for special needs in graduate 
teacher education, particularly for those interested 
in pursuing graduate teacher education. 

30. Graduate teacher education needs to address (career) 
counseling and guidance just as much as guidance 
and counseling about career education is needed 

for tenth grade in high school. 

31. Needs in graduate teacher education: 

1. counseling for career education 

2. theories of career education 

3. career education models under d.weloproent 
and experimentation. 

32. An approach that could be pursued is to identify career 
education competencies that are needed in curriculum, 
instruction, administration, community relations, 

and the like. 

33. There probably isn't one way to start. Decisions 
must be made regarding where to focus the effort- 
in-service for those employed in schools (in-service 
provided by public schools, higher education 
institutions, by whom?), a program organized within 
a college curriculum? 

34. Preparation for administration in career education 
may have to be done especially. 
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35. The first priority now is in-service, since immediate 
demands are from teachers in school districts where 
career edu^ Ion is being implemented. In-service 

in graduat rograms on campus is easiest impact at 
university xevel — there is usually greater flexibility 
for change here than in preservice programs. Third, 
the focus can be on preservice career education. 

36. Much graduate teacher education may be irrelevant 
as it is now structured, it needs to be revamped 
with emphasis on human relations and world of work. 

37. There may be need for understanding substantive content 
of graduate teacher education, its organization and 
process. 

38. More emphasis on field related work or internships 
is needed. 

39. There is need to suggest change needed in curriculum 
in graduate teacher education, 

40. Graduate teacher education institutions must identify 
proposed action and/or programs which will have spin- 
off to LEA'S. 



Community 41. Community college students need career education. 

College Instructors for community colleges need to have 

career education background in undergraduate or 
graduate level— whichever source they are from. 



Problems Identified 

1. Participants should consider the fact that graduate students 
may not have a realistic idea of what they are preparing for. 

2. Graduate student participants expressed frustration regarding 
relevance of graduate programs. 

3. If career education were applied at this level, the number 
of prospective graduate students might decrease and fewer 
square pegs with Ph.D.»s would be trying to fit into round 
holes. The study of occupations in high school might reveal 
that many jobs thought to require a Ph.D. really do not. 
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I*ve heard it stated that we* re not anticipating majors and 
minors in career education^ that there will not be large 
sums of money for career education. If the focus is to 
be on in-service education* then we haven't addressed 
whether the need is in tlie form of courses* competencies 
within regular programs, or what. 

Graduate schools ask for irrelevant information such as 
undergraduate grade average, and score on GRE to determine 
entrance rather than to determine where your interests 
and qualifications lie and for which area of development. 

Most courses provided in graduate teacher education programs 
for the teacher, supervisor, or administrator are not what 
is most helpful to improve operation at the local level. 

Convenience, cost, ease of admission, proximity to home 
may be criteria used for choice of institution rather 
th.m quality of program to meet individual needs. 
Problem could be turned around and point out that state 
may not have assessed locil needs accurately; therefore, 
state may not have located programs strategically on campuses 

Part of the problem is tliat many graduate students attend 

an institution because of its proximity — not because it has a 

program which most nearly meets needs of student. 

To rely upon in- service career education in the field is 
difficult? career education training must become a part of 
the educational system for students in undergraduate programs 
Many community college instructors have work experience 
plus only a bachelor's degree. 
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Criticisms of Grant Venn Paper Entitled 
"Identification/Analysis of Problems Encountered 
in Planning/Implementing Career Education in 
Graduate Teacher Education Institutions"^ 



Negative 

This paper was the worst of 
the three papers. 



Paper smacked of missionary 
ism*— biased presentation, 
which is the antithesis of 
good scholarship. 

This paper appealed to 
emotion rather than 
intellect. 

A conclusion that I drew 
from this paper is that 
career education will never 
be implemented by graduate 
schools of education be- 
cause they are too stupid. 



I developed the suspicion 
that career education has 
been purposely vaguely 
defined in order to gain 
political support of the 
many noweducation groups 
who define it to their 
convenience. Then educa- 
tors who are pressured to 
do something and don't 
know which plan or defini- 
tion to implement are 
left to mercy and ridicule 
of all. 



Positive 

This paper was the best of the 
three papers because if offered 
something constructive — made 
recommendations and suggestions. 
It offered mo practicality, raised 
questions to ponder, and provided 
data. 

I am in general agreement with 
criticisms outlined in this paper. 



Proble&is listed were all familiar 
to me— they didn^t seem overstated. 
This is an excellent paper. 

I don't attach the significance to 
having a standardized definition 
of career education that some do, 
I guess, because there are few 
other terms in education which are 
defined or have a single interpreta* 
tion. 

The concept of career education 
cannot possibly threaten institu- 
tions of teacher education because 
the concept is not clear in what 
has been written. 



This paper provides the framework 
for planning a graduate level 
program in career education. 



^Data sources include group critiques of paper, individual 
critique notes, marginal notes of papers, and recorders' reports. 
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Negative Positive 

His (Venn's) perception of as a tool, Venn's paper gives 

the condition of graduate me a position within which to deal 

teacher education* I felt, with attitudes, 
was understated. 



A serious mistake has been i like this paper. It addresses 

to leave deans of education specifics pertaining to my in^titu 

out of the thinking and tionj it provides possibilities 

dialogue of the career for getting soroe things moving in 

education movement for the proper direction, 
about three years. 

In one institution the dean As I return to my institution, I 

vrould have been delighted take the perspective that I should 

to turn over career educa- say, "Wait a minute, folks? there 

tion responsibilities and is something here that is worth 

leadership to vocational looking into." 
education. 



We haven't done a good job The section of this paper dealing 
of selling career education, with supporters of career education 

is a good one. 

In Venn's paper, the sec- Venn has dealt with the topic very 
tion of recommendations and well. . 
implications, the understand- 
ing of philosophy, practices, Venn deals with the life cycle as 
purposes of career education the educational base and provides 
as a prerequisite for those implications of this for society, 
preparing for leadership 
has not been made entirely 
clear yet. 



My reaction to this paper is 
that it turns off teacher 
educators and supports 
positions of those who 
reject career education. 



One could supply an 
equally valid set of 
assumptions or hypocheses 
to those posed in the 
paper and come to com- 
pletely different con- 
clusions. In the absence 
of data, any idea with 
face validity flies. 



Venn's paper was very challenging — 
provides information and basis for 
planning programs, projects, or 
curricula; gives justification and 
documents philosophy; states prob- 
lems 'and possible solutions. 

I learned a lot today from discussions 
of the papers — I can't wait to return 
to my state. 

I was requested by my dean to return 
with anything that might give direc- 
tion for the school of education to 
study and implement; I believe 
Venn's paper has supplied something 
our school can use. 
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Negative 

Littlo# if any, planning is 
includCKi in university pro- 
grants probably because of 
their being research and 
traditionally oriented. 

Venn did a thorough, 
relevant analysis of career 
education problems in pro- 
fessional development; how- 
ever, there docs not appear 
to be any indication that 
there is as dire a need to 
provide this training for 
those teachers already in 
the educational scene. 



Positive 

Venn cites reasons for lack of 
career education involvement by 
graduate teacher educators. 



The fourteen points of Venn's paper 
provide direction for study and 
implementation. It doesn't matter 
whether the dean understands career 
education any more tlian he under- 
stands math education— what is 
important is whether the information 
provided is usi f ul and helpful. 



First half of the Venn 
paper is too negative. 

State departments of 
education and private 
agencies are continually 
taking over the role of 
in-service— in most cases 
not asking teacher 
education to participate. 



Venn's paper did not offend me. 
It brought out problems that exist; 
his fourteen points can be discussed 
and give the basis for our ideas 
regarding what we'd like to propose. 



Venn indicates support by 
industry but there is no 
mention of involvement of 
community support. 

I would question parts of 
this discussion of career 
education as a part of all 
of education. 



It is particularly helpful that 
graduate students are here to react 
to ideas and programs discussed. 



This paper provides an excellent 
overview of the importance of career 
education as part of all education. 



I do not agree that work 
life and private life in an 
agricultural society are 
synonymous. One's private 
life may have more stability 
than one's work life. 



"Career education has become Venn objectively recommends methods 

a significant approach to and organizations by which to change 

the individualizing of present graduate teacher education 

education for everyone" programs, 
is an overstatement. 
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Negative 



Venn's examination seems 
fair, but it could upset 
many university people 
because it starts off 
creating a very negative 
view and later points out 
reasons for "lack of 
action." 



Positive 

Venn indicates an understanding of 
the status of career education 
within graduate teacher education. 

Venn provides substantive plans for 
involving graduate teacher educa- 
tion in integrating career education 
in ongoing programs — he suggests 
the essential first step prior to 
suggesting/demanding change. 

Paper allows for planning at ail 
levels and presents suggestions for 
involvement needed; indicates 
enormity of task and mandates 
cooperation of all,r if career 
education is to be implemented 
in all educational areas. 

Recommendations of Venn are good; 
there may be additional pertinent 
ones. Many suggestions were viewed 
as sound. 



This paper could serve as a tool 
for implementing programs at own 
schools or for discussion purposes. 
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Questions Ruised 

Is there some body of knowledge or some form of training 
in career education that should be implemented for graduate 
education programs? 

Is it the intent of the Venn paper to provide items/ideas 
to **pick at" and to make educators defensive? 

What is meant by the technological society? 

Whose fault is it that the vast majority of educators in 
graduate teacher education institutions has yet to become 
aware of the concept of career education let alone consider 
its implications for the work of their institution? • 

Why must our schools take on responsibility for career 
education? In England, career education is a function of 
society — not the school. 

Which definition of career education is Venn using in his 
statement, "Career education has been accepted as a viable 
alternative to improving education by many segments of 
society? " 

Venn indicated that career education "• . .integrates and 
individualizes the utilization of knowledge and skills by 
providing individual career planning, experiences (especially 
work experience) which test one*s knowledge* skills, and 
plans in the real world and finally provides for a transition 
process from the schools into the adult world by matching 
the individual with an entry work role that is consistent 
with his knowledge, skills, and plans and which provides 
opportunity for continued learning and growth." How does 
this concept apply to graduate teacher education? 

Wliy doesn't the author mention that institutions will sell 
their souls to get federal money and that that is one of the 
things going for career education? 

Why are the career educators such poor teachers that they 
can't get us to understand? 

Why don't you change the strategy of selling career education? 

Venn has stated "• . .in a technological society one's 
work life is highly related to his private and public life." 
Why is this any more true for technological society than 
for any other? 
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12. University climate is such . .that graduate teacher 
education facilities can»t see 'pay off* to introduce career 
education. . ifow can one provide "pay off"? 

13. Do we know the career education competencies that are 
needed? 

14. Do universities have qualified personnel to teach career 
education concepts, philosophy, implementation, and 
evaluation? 

15. Of what value will graduate teacher education preparation 
be if it is not useful to the student? 

16. who wants training in career education — school systems, 
communities, teachers (current and future), or the like? 



Needs Identified 

1. We must find a way to bridge the gap between graduate teacher 

education and local school district needs in career education. 

2. . There is need to have a well- thought- through selling strategy 

for career education. 

3. There is need to provide in graduate teacher education relevant 

career education preparation, such as internships, on-site 
visitations and participation, working with businessmen, 
awareness of job placement factors, wide varieties of roles — 
roles of state departments of vocational education, and 
the like. 

4. You must first sell career education to the leadership of 

graduate teacher education. 

5; If you can't sell career education, you need to require it. 

6. There is need for people to change? then education can change. 

7. Don't postpone a beginning just because one can't accomplish every- 

thing one would wish. 

8. State departments of education should examine certification 

requirements in terms of competencies required in career 
education by graduate teacher education institutions. 
This is appropriate also at undergraduate level. 

9# Teacher education institutions need to take a good look 
outside of university walls into realistic real-life 
situations . 
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10. Career education is a necessary part of the current educa- 
tional system of public education; therefore^ professional 
development of teachers is needed in career education. 

11. We should take a better look at what is in the real world 
in terms of receptiveness to career education by school 
systems. School systems mu3t be receptive to career 
education. 

12. Career education should be defined on a national level so 
that training programs can be directed toward like goals 
and at the same time be flcsxible to accommodate specific 
local objectives. 

13. Programs should be in-deptt* rather than "once-over" in 
nature. 

14. Graduate teacher education should meet career education 
needs of students by doing a variety of things ss 

a. providing competent professors to teach caureer education r 

b. recognizing value and worth of fields of endeavor 
outside research and tradition, 

c. determining desired scope of career education, and 

d. requiring university personnel to spend time in the 
real world to identify real teacher needs/competencies. 

15. Career education should be a part of £my college program 
at undergraduate and graduate level, since career education 
is a "cradle to grave" concept. 

16. Constraints of career education should be examined in 
greater detail. 

17. Alternative actions such as possible proposals for state and 
federal support should be considered. 



Problems Identified 

1. A major responsibility for lack of involvement of graduate 
teacher education in the career education movement lies 
unfortunately with the federal government and state depart- 
ments of education who have overlooked the role of graduate 
schools of education in implementation of career education 
in schools of the nation. Most deans of colleges of 
education have, therefore, very little if any experience 
in preparation for career education. 
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There is credential ing for more than teacher education, such 
f?f ' mechanics, TV repairmen, doctors, lawyers, 

and the like? however, the author points to credentialing as 
a fault of teacher education, as if it might be the only 
such institution suffering with this ill. 

It is true that higher education teacher preparation institu- 
tions have been misled and ignored as far as federal f»ndtn« 
^rS: ^ y^^^^ ^® conference of olans o^EduSStiSS 

^llt^^^'tZ^''^^^^ ^"^^^ representatives Don Davies, 
Sid Marland, Bob Worthington, and others) , we were told 
by USOE officials that teacher preparation programs would 
be funded. Guidelines were to be disseminated within six 
weeks. Instead, within six weeks, guidelines never came 
out and programs were never funded. 

ttow there is the problem of determining the strategies to be 
used withm the college to get total college support for 
program (s) focusing on career education. 

!!k?? ?^ the leadership in graduate schools is unaware of 
what is taking place outside. Such a situation means that 
programs of career education in these institutions, if they 
develop, will come from outside pressures and directions. 
The preceding problem is viewed as a very real problem. 

attention is the staff reward system 
which provides recognition for research, publishing, service 
With teaching usually given lip service but not rewarded. 

Status, prestige, and power in the university are held by 
others than the graduate school of education, a fact that 
IS a problem to the. acceptance of career education in grad- 
uate teacher education programs. 

Money appropriated for career education could change the 
problem area of graduate teacher education institutions 
seen by many legislators and citizens as the major blockaqe 
to improved public schools. 

The concept of career education serves as a threat to most 
institutions— not only schools of education but entire 
institutions with the "liberal arts" orientation"; 

One can't require career education effectively if one is 
not convinced philosophically of the need. 

Traditionally, programs seem to be forced programs of study 
for graduate students rather than programs suited to the 
needs of the student. 
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12. Few incentives are offered to teacher educators to pursue 
development of career education. 

13* Isolation of graduate teacher education is a problem which 
must be dealt with before any plans for changing programs 
can be realistically carried out. 
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CATEGORICAL LISTING OP COMMENTS FOR TASK ONE (1) 



Issues 

On© purpose of education should be directed toward work. 

Specific areas (if any) for which graduate internships should be 
offered need to be clarified. 

Decision should be made as to who should take leadership responsi- 
bilities for career education in teacher education institu- 
tions. Should the movement progress from implementation by 
departmental faculties or should it be mandated by the deans 
of colleges of education or state departments of education? 

Discussion on where one should seek most satisfaction in life. 

Career education should shift focus frcm quantity of life (which 
the job ethic encourages) to quality of life. 

Career education should deal with political awareness? relation- 
ships skillsf more involvement of consumer, business, industry 
personnel and community personnel. 

Career education should be more than vocational education and more 
than skill and knowledge training. 

Career education concepts focus on the work ethic. 



Problems 

Concern regarding the shared responsibilities and expectations 
of teacher education institutions 

Rationalization of what courses/sxibjects should or should not be 
applicable to a vocation 

Discussion of the legal implications and problems in providing 
career education experiences outside the school building 

Lack of a cooperative effort among institutions of higher educa- 
tion^ business/industry, and comrtunity personnel in imple- 
menting career education programs 

Lack of use of advisory committees in planning/implementing 
career education 

Concern regarding the constant overload of institutions of higher 
education personnel, especially when additional responsibi- 
lities are mandated 
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Qaestions 

What kinds of staff in? policies should be developed? 
Should there be a career education department? 

Should there be career education specialities within institutions? 

Should teacher education institutions attempt to be all things 
to all people? 

Would career education make progress in teacher education insti- 
tutions if deans did not coordinate, mandate, or assign 
leadership responsibilities? 

How does one operate from the dean's level regarding career 
education? 

Oo teacher education institutions respond to the career education 
inservice request of teachers and community representatives? 

Are teacher education institutions expected to work directly with 
public school systems? 

Should recruitment of career education staff become part of the 

regular assignment or an overload in teacher education insti- 
tutions? 

Should there be career education centers? 



Needs 

To develop flexibility in graduate teacher education programs to 
provide i^roaa career education experiences for graduate stu- 
dents, especially field experiences 

To integrate graduate career education course (s) into the curri- 
culum 

To cause interest and involvement from all sectors of the uni- 
versity community concerning the career education movement 
and the development of career education approaches 

To provide a liaison person (s) for communication between public 
school personnel and business/industry personnel, as well as 
other available resources 

To make available to the liaison representative (s) by school sys- 
tem personnel, an organized outline/plan concerning the 
what's, why's, who's, when's, Where's, etc., of every field 
trip/visit to be made to various sites 
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Needs (continued) 

To make available to the liaison representative (s) by business/ 
industry organizations, an awareness of the purpose, product 
and experiences to be gained from such organizations for the 
purpose of insuring that student needs are met 

To adequately consider the leisure component of the career educa- 
tion concept 

To appoint more and stronger advisory committees to alleviate 
some of the problems of career education 

To increase student participation in planning/in^lementing career 
education 



Recommendations 

Incorporate enough flexibility in graduate teacher education pro- 
grams to provide broad experiences for graduate students be- 
fore entering the school system 

Offer at least one graduate course in career education to provide 
awareness and a Jcnowledge base from which graduate students 
can build and grow 

Involve multi-disciplinary departments/schools in developing uni- 
versity career education approaches 

Establish more career education advisory committees 

Provide more community involvement in career education programs 
and utilize community resources. Allow implementation of 
career education program to be a community cooperative effort 

Assign leadership responsibility for career education to college 
of education personnel, but not necessarily to the dean of 
the college of education 

Make job satisfaction and job competency the central forces 

around which one builds instructional programs, because most 
other aspects of life (religious, political, recreationol, 
etc.) are based on economic growth and status 

Involve more students in decision making activities, especially 
concerning job opportunities and placement 

Assign leadership responsibility for implementing career education 
to those personnel who were not involved in the initial 
planning and study, to determine the college of education's 
role in career education 

Allow the dean of the college of education to appoint coordinating 
councils or ad hoc committee, clearly expressing her/his 
commitment to the movement 
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Recommendations (continued) 

Provide pilot testing to set the pattern and stage for continued 
career education activities before any policy decisions are 
made and format designed concerning inservice programs 
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Workshop Evaluation Data 
and Analysis Report 



FIG. 1 THE EXTENT TO WHICH PARTICIPANTS PERCEIVED THE 
WORKSHOP TO SUCEED IN ACCOMPLISHING W>RKSHOP 
OBJECTIVES 

FIG. 2 PARTICIPANT JUDGMENT OP DEGREE OP EFFECTIVENESS 
OF WORKSHOP TECHNIQUES 

FIG. 3 THE EXTENT TO WHICH PARTICIPANTS FELT THEIR NEEDS 
WERE MET IN SELECTED WORKSHOP AREAS. 

FIG. 4 LENGTH OF FUTURE SIMILAR WORKSHOPS RBC(»IMENDED 
BY RESPONDENTS 

LISTING OF ALTERNATIVE WORKSHOP TECHNIQUES AND STRUCTURE 
OR FORMAT 

LISTING OF STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF WORKSHOP 

VALUES OF WORKSHOP TO ME, INDIVIDUALLY 

VALUE OP WORKSHOP TO THE CAREER EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT MOVEMENT 



MOTIVATION (S) OF WORKSHOP 
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Figure 4. LENGTH OP FUTURE SIMILAR WORKSHOPS 
RECOMMENDED BY RESPONDENTS 



Recommended 
Length of 
HbrkshoD 


Respondents 


bay (s) 


Number 


Percent 


1 


0 


0 


2 


7 


54 


3 


3 


23 


4 


2 


15 


5 


0 


0 


6 


1 


8 


TOTAL 


13 


100% 
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LISTING OF ALTERNATIVE WORKSHOP TECHNIQUES 
AND STRUCTURE OR FORHAT 

Part 0, Hi List below alternative workshop techniques and 

structure or format which you would recoasmend 
if a similar workshop were to be held. 

It would have been better to persist in small groups for first 
day— even change the groups for afternoon. We didn't know 
each other well enough for profitable large group discus- 
sion although it wasn't bad. I would like to have known 
more about the participants and your rationale for includ- 
ing them. Perhaps the latter is not fair— but I was start- 
ing from scratch with all of them and people tend to be too 
modest introducing themselves — hearing the status of career 
education in each school would have been helpful. One spent 
a lot of time trying to figure out from what position or 
experience a participant was speaking. Maybe wine and 
cheese end of first day? I was full of unanswered questions. 

Small groups should be a variety of personnel in the schools— 
not all belonging to one specific area. 

An introduction — 1-2 hours — ^several speakers to define role — 

spell out what career education is — who's doing what— where? 
Have participants who are involved in career education at 
all levels develop papers-approaches — then have others 
respond to these if they are specific rather than general 
in nature. 



Two-hour small group discussion of each papev. 

Two-hour total group sunoary for each paper. 

Two-hour total group session involved in formulation of con- 
ceptual framework. 

Two-hour small group sessions to identify tasks inferred fro© 
previous sessions. 

Two-hour total group summary of tasks and establishing priorities. 

Two-hour small group discussion of guidelines (what is being 
done and what should be done). 

Two-hour total group discussion of present activities or programs. 

Four-hour total group summary of guidelines contributed by. each 
group and evaluation of each in a conceptual framework. 

Two-hour evaluation of workshop. 

Use facilitators to keep group on topic or objectives of task. 
Brainstorming might be effective — then categorize into subjects 

or areas for expansion. This would allow zeroing in on 

objectives . 

Possibly use more individuals who are experiencing the problem 
being identified. This may mean coming up from the bottom. 
Once items are identified then bring in those who are actual 
change makers/agents. 
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Need to get the papers well ahead of the scheduled meeting. 

More specific tasks to be performed with outcomes known well 
in advance. 

Commissioned papers are not adequate unless they present specifii 
action. 

Should have those with experience in career education come in to 
assist in planning topics. 

More structure around skills needed to develop career education 
in local school districts. 

Small group discussion of all papers and issues prior to large 
group meetings. 

Include fewer (perhaps no) educators, more real humans. Per- 
haps it would be less like for "make-work" field for 
educators • 

Each group such as deans, graduate assistants, teachers, could 
present their ideas on career education programs to the 
group. In this manner each could share ideas with one 
another, and improvement could be made on each set of 
ideas to help one finish the product. 

I can think of none. I felt the meeting was well planned and 
the workshop leaders provided flexibility^when it was 
needed. 

Have one and a half days of work, then an afternoon and evening 
off, and another day with more time and suggestions of 
things to see and do. 

Because of the varied backgrounds of the participants, I feel 
that a structured format would have been more productive 
(the first day at least) . 

7here ought to be more definition as to the nature of proposals 
being advocated. The "experts" ought to be present for a 
critique of their efforts. 

Have presenters present. 



LISTING OP STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF WORKSHOP 

Part D, III, a: This workshop's strength (s) was/were t 

Getting to know and reacting with the group — fascinating group 
of people who have accomplished a lot — the small groups 
and lunches were most productive. The "arrangements" res 
agenda, transportation, room and facilities, were unusually 
good. Sorry missed reception. 
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Small r diverse background. 

Opportunity to discuss topics was provided adequately to all 
participants. Good r free-for-all exchanges. 

The varied backgrounds of the participants. 

Opportunity for interaction among participants. 

Flexibility of leaders. 

Well planned. 

Diversity of group philosophy (ies) . 

A well organized program; good information to the point; groups 
were organized and helped make the program interesting. 

Bring together diverse views. 

Good choice of participants, representative of broad spectrum. 
Provision for group input to planning. 

Good atmosphere which encouraged individual participation. 
Obvious prior preparation and planning. Good cross- 
section of participants^ 

Opportunity to visit with teacher educators and discussion of 
their problems. 

Good diversified group. 

Total involvement of the group. Quite a diverse group. Knew 
no one when I arrived. Graduate student involvement; 
excellent. 

The Director was most cordial and accommodating. 

Get acquainted meeting, OK; good environment; coffee and not 
structured too much; good lighting; ample space to move 
around; convenient location (first floor) ; software pro- 
vided; software conveniently packaged; participants %rere 
amiable; freedom of movsment; sufficient break intervals; 
process allowed equal participation by all; mate: ^'als 
reproduced; no expenses to participants due to involve- 
ment; luncheon arrangements provided no waiting; good 
quality of meals; allowed self selection of problems. 
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^naXI group work sessions and total group susanary of these 

discussions. There weren't enough small group discussion 
sessions. 

A time to share concepts and to learn what is being done else- 
where to bring career education into the schools. 



Part D> III^ b : This workshop's weakness (es) was/were: 

Inadequate time (preparation on part of participants and time 
allotted for small group discussion of each paper) . 

Time . 

Reactor papers could have been more specific (Keller, Bell) . 
Group composition might have been more representative of 
those who feel the need and can identify itf maybe at this 
meeting there could have been less hierarchy representation 
Bring them in later (smother workshop) to assess and rec- 
what and where of changes . 

The papers. 

The lack of a good introduction and setting the stage. Lack of 
a group of people who knew what the topic was. The time 
frame. 

Discussion leaders , first small group session not experienced 
enough to get the most from the group. 

Outcomes too vague for specific input. 

Lack of predetermined goal(s) of workshop prior to workshop. 
(Too many tasks.) 

Too many testamonialsi they belong in missionary meetings, not 
in intellectual discussion. We might well have switched 
groups during the second half of the second morning. 

Structuring on the basis of group needs gave impression of lack 
of organization. Purpose, directions and procedures were 
not always clear from moment to moment. 

The focus on work as defined as job . 

There was need for more structure and information on what the 
finished product should be. 

Not enough time for the diversity. 

Participants needed firmer foundation! 
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Too many people uninformed about career education. 

Lack of direction (i.e., the topics under discussion leaped 
back and forth) . *^ 

Uncertainty about the basic theme of the workshop. Lack of 
appropriate inputs from minority group persons. 

Presenters not present. 

A couple of papers— were weak and perhaps we should have tried 
to build a consensus on the topic they addressed rather 
than criticize their paper. The student's position didn't 
seem to jell— perhaps they didn't have time— seemed indi- 
vidual comments. The middle evening was a loss for me, 
but may be my fault. For such a short workshop— I think 
time is wasted in trying to get consensus on procedure— 
it s better to tell the group and spend time discussing. 
The group seemed to feel they wanted to do what you wanted 
us to and weren't always clear what that was. — 



VALUES OP WORKSHOP TO ME, INDIVIDUALLY 

Part Df XVf a; This workshop experience was of value as follows 

(a) to me individually s 

I learned a lot from several participants about how they were 

proceeding with their programs. I think I learned some new 
ways of describing the process of establishing what career 
education is: Fundamentally, it also became clear that 
money talks and if administration will allot sc^neone time 
or small piece funding, those are programs that have moved. 
I thought Venn's paper was outstanding and glad I had oppor- 
tunity to read it. 

Meet individuals currently planning or having career education 
programs at institution of higher education. 

I learned a good deal as to what career education is not and 
was forced to develop my own conceptualisation of the 
theme. Also, the inputs from others in some cases were 
helpful • 

I thought that I had "career education" properly labeled and 
filed away; since the conference I have discovered my 
idea of "career education" needs much more research and 
thought. 

Beard new ideas. 
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Certainly a new concept for me— I was surprised so much is 
being done elsewhere. Valuable look at a new area. 

Discuss with other educators the: 
merits of career education 
re-evaluate career education and justify 
some ways others vrere handling career education projects. 

Because 1 had the chance to meet educators, deans, and stu- 
dents from other areas and exchange ideas, it helped me 
to understand some of the problems of the teacher educa- 
tion programs over the country. 

Helped me personally define career education. 

Met some interesting people. Learned that career education 
is more widely misunderstood and controversial than I 
had thought. 

Raised questions with which X must come to grips. 

More knowledge of teacher education. Discuss career education 
development with other states. 

Caused me to view others who have different perspectives. 

Broadened my knowledge of diversity of concepts and ideas. 
Really got to know a lot of different people. 

Acquainted me with some new developments around the country. 

Input of ideas; provided socializing i experiences to meet a 
diversity of individuals; provoked thought relative to 
tasks; broadened my views on student needs in career 
education; provided opportunity for feedback from each 
group; allowed me to assess workshop technique; showed 
that individuals from all levels of education involved 
were concerned with problems. 

Broadened my perspective as an educator. 

As a doctoral student, I have been too narrowly focused on a 
specialization. This workshop woke me up to my respon- 
sibility to a broader and more encompassing educational 
concept. 

To clarify career education in my own mind and to reemphasize 
the need for it in the educational system. Provoking— 
gave much food for thought. 
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VALUE OF WORKSHOP TO THE CAREER EDUCATION 
PERSONNEXi DEVELOPMENT MOVEMENT 

Part D> IV ^ bs This workshop experience was of value as follows 

(b) to the career education personnel develop- 
ment movement: 

I felt that addressing the personal career education needs of 
graduate students was a mistalce— and prevented us from 
addressing the issue of graduate students in education 
as key people in the personnel development movement in 
career education. I feel this is VITAL and I do not see 
graduate students addressing the issues* I felt none 
of the graduate students at workshop-»-all in education 
and related fields, had yet been exposed to the issues; 
the workshop was their initiation~~and this is the root 
of problem • 

Listing for me some of priorities for graduate personnel pro- 
grams , i.e., in-service for school employees r in-service 
for college personnel, preservice for regular students. 

There is a desire to move for reform without the development of 
a well thought out plan for what the reforms ought to 
embrace* 

The training of leadership personnel is vital. If this brings 
us closer to that, there has been worth. 

I don't think too much was accon^lished as far as recommenda- 
tions fr^ the group. However , I felt many had an oppor- 
tunity to explore ways of working with career education 
"ideas" within their own institutions. 

The need for career education programs in colleges. The need 
for occupational information on the graduate level. 

I do not see the %rorkshop itself (i.e., the process) being of 
a great deal of value to the "movement" (Is there a 
movement?) » since only 20-i> people were affected. The 
products of the workshop, however, if disseminated widely, 
might shed some light on ways to get a movement started. 

After 3-4 years, teacher education has failed to "grasp" the 
concept and assist local schools in the development of 
career education. Leadership is coming from grass roots 
level. 

It depends on what comes back to us as individuals from the 
summary of the workshop. 

I doubt if very much information or new approaches will be/were 
generated as a result of this conference* 
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My feeling is that an insufficient amount of the desired input 

was actually realized. This is based on the oral summaries. 
Lack of input for identifying graduate teacher needs may 
be an indicator that the group coo^sition should be 
analyzed. 

Identified personnel development needs in a total perspective 
rather than the more visible components of teaching and 
counseling. 

It brought new or fresh ideas to mind and has perhaps begun 

thinking on the need to implement these concepts into the 
graduate schools. 



MOTIVATION (S) OF WORKSHOP 

Part D, V; This i^rkshop has motivated me to do the following: 

Investigate possibility of funds, implement in our program 
more career education drawing further on community re* 
sources . 

Become more knowledgeable in ongoing programs in career education. 
To investigate the political environment of career education 
in California. 

Investigate career education programs in California: 
what is being done 
what needs to be done 
what can be done and how. 

Take a closer look at career education; try to determine where 
it varies from current practices ^ how^ why and to what 
degree. Are there enough differences to foster support 
for the change being called for. Realistically look at 
who might want to be involved in this change. Determine 
where the problem lies; who best can identify it; to 
what extent is it a problem; at what level of adminis- 
tration can it be handled or resolved; to what degree 
is it a problem; to what degree can it be rectified; 
what problems might arise in the process of implementing 
career education. 

Evaluate our EdD and EdM programs for possible modification to 
include career education as a course or "thread." 

To try to plan a strategy to get the career education movement 
more in the mainstream focus of the college. 
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Refine rationale. Promote graduate program development. 

Continue to look at strategies for developing a preservice 
and in-service program at the teacher education level. 
To reinforce my beliefs for continued commitment to 
the concept of career education. 

Investigate need for and status of career education in Ohio— • 
and from there. 

Nothing yet, but I'm thinking about an article on career edu- 
cation for the popular reading market. 

1,00k for ways to open up or wi^en the scope of career educa- 
tion. 

Carry this information back to my institution. Write a report 
of this information for the graduate teachers. 

work with teacher training institutions in my geographic 

area to provide career education classes in their insti- 
tutions . 

More reading, hope to discuss with University staff, implement 
some ideas I gleaned in my personal career.. 

To in^rove relationships between local schools and teacher 
education institutions — there's hope. 

To assimilate much of my thinking and efforts as an educator 
into the overall concept of career education. 

Continue in my efforts for career program at our institutions 



We are in midst of competency basing our teacher preparation 
programs and I intend to see to the extent of my minor 
influence that some conqpetencies relating to issues of 
career education are included, i feel that teachers 
going into schools need to be appraised of these and at 
the moment nothing is being done. (I had checked with 
dean before coming to workshop to be sure!) 

Since coming home, I have been over and talked to director 
of Career Education Project in City School System — (Life 
Centered Curriculum to be piloted city-wide elementary 
this fall) to see if there is any communication with School of 
Education and she said no — now what to do? I don't know 
—feel like a fired-up engine with no where to go. 
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There is nothing much more Z can do without tisie and/or 
money. There is no indication of any such for career 
education from school of education faculty and present 
top administration. If $*8 for a faculty research project 
funded %rarkshop for graduate students from outside-- 
think latter all more open than graduate faculty to new 
notions — perhaps by someone who has a success experience 
to share — faculty might be open to a top person. The 
sad truth may come too late when no one wants our grads! 

Everyone is currently very tied up with trying to com- 
petency base and redesign whole teacher preparation pro- 
grams and that seems to take all extra time. 

I am committed to the idea of career education in its 
broadest interpretation (not vocational) but have little 
power as a part-time faculty person. I was perhaps a 
poor choice from your point of view for making future 
inroads on personnel development. I was, however, 
greatly stimulated, thoroughly enjoyed the group — wish 
I could have made a greater contribution. 



